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Be a Certiticated 
“Electrical Expert” 





‘‘Flectrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 
WHAT’S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advance 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known. 
“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 
Be an “Electrical Expert” 
Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it's the 
trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert’’—who is picked 
out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Big Jobs—-the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs’ by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-te- 
the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 
You don't have to be a College Man; you don't have to be a High School graduate, My Course in Electricity 
is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, ot 
previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $7 


to $200 a week. 
= 7 J 
I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to ge 
the best positions at the highest’salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are nov 
successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. (Read my students’ letters). 


Your Success Guaranteed 
So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get inw 
the “big money” class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single pen 
op. paid me in tuition if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was the best investmen 


you ever made. 
s = Ld 
FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 
I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools. Materials and Measuring Instrument 
Sf. absolutely FREE, Ialso supply them with Drawing Outfit, examination paper, and many othe 
7 things that other schools don’t furnish. You do PRACTICAL work —AT HOME. You start righi 
& in after the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 
Chicago Engi- 2 - 
neering Works, oS Get Started Now—Write Me 
I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both FREE. These cost you 
Dr nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in Electricity 
Dear Sir: Send at once Send in coupon—NOW 
Sample Lessons, your Big i Es COOKE, Chief Engineer, 


Sve“ CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORK 


of your Free Outiit and Home 
% Dept. 432, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, 


Study Course—all fully prepaid, © 
rs) 
Xd YOU CAN DO IT 




















| oe 
COOKE, 
Chief Eng. 


Dept. 432, 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, Wl. 


without obligation on my part. 
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Be Your Own Salesman and Save $36— 
New Oliver 


Typewriters for $64 


Let us send you a brand new Oliver Nine —the world-famous 
typewriter — for five days’ free trial. Keep it or return it. 

That is our plan in a nutshell. Our new plan — besides saving 
you $36 — makes it easy for every one to convince himself of Oliver 
superiority. No red tape—no money down. No salesman need in- 
fluence you. No need to ever pay $100 for a typewriter again. 


This is Our Offer 


No money down—easy monthly payments 

























Prices 
Cut to 
Nearly 
Half— 
and Why 


With greater 
- production 
and huge finan- 
cial resources, 
The Oliver Type- 
writer Company 1s 
a the pace setter. : 
y Its officials seek t6 
relieve the public of a 
useless tax. In the past, 
dvance f it has cost $36 to sell 
typewriters through an 
expensive sales force— 
high rents for offices in 
many cities — and other 
frills. All are wasteful from 
an economic viewpoint. That 
is why Oliver Nines are shipped 
direct from the factory to the 
users — on free trial. This permits 
us to sell machines to you for $64. 
trieltsf You get the saving. hs? P 
om $sii/ This plan, we feel sure, is in keeping 
with modern demands. All will wel- 
come such a sincere effort to reduce 
s to gt the High Cost of Typewriters. 


are nov 


Maker and user deal direct. You are your own 
salesman. You pay yourself the $36. Own 
this master typewriter at the rate of $4 per 
month. The Oliver Nine itself must convince 

you. It is the greatest, the most durable, 
the most successful typewriter ever built. 
No finer can be bought for any price. It 


is a twenty-year development. Over 800,000 Sold 


There is no need now to ever pay rn 

again for a new typewriter. e Oli- 
ver plan gives everyone an opportu- Do not confuse 
nity to own an Oliver. And at the This $64 Oliver is our 
lowest time payments. latest and best model. It 


This is the same machine used 2 oS 2 es hen 
by the largest concerns. It has Gist ane 8466 Belnes the 
all the latest improvements. war, Reduced selling ex- 
For speed and fine work- penses saves you $36. 
manship it can’t be Some of the big concerns 
heat, using Olivers are: U. S. 
, Steel Corp., Standard Oil 
If, after a trial of five Co., National City Bank of 
days you are N. Y., Montgomery Ward, 
not satisfied — Pennsylvania R. R. The 
atc t heck nt Oliver is famous the world 
ship 1 ack a over, You can now own 
our expense, | one for 13c per day. 





it’s the 
: picked 


\t-up-to- 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 
oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free 
inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the 
rate of $4 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your book—‘“‘The High Cost of Typewriters 
—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cat- 
alog and further information. 


13 cents a day 


Easy payments of $4 per month, This in addi- 
get int tion to our cutting the price in two. Could any 
© peniiy one go further? Yet we offer this free trial without 
estmen obligation on your part. The plan is daring — but 

f we believe discerning people will respond. 

This is the first time in history that a new, never- 
used $100 typewriter of the latest model has been 
offered at the price of cheaper or second-hand ma- 
ra chines, It is cheaper to own than rent, 
ly 
art righi No money down 


_ Simply send in the coupon properly filled in. There 
isno red tape--no collectors—no bother. Keep the Oliver 
cost youm {or $4 per month. Orreturnit. Itis up to you. Mail 
ctricitygg he coupon today. 


Canadian Price, $82 




















Name 
The Ol i Street Address 
-K City. State 
) Toewritér Gmpany Qccupation or Busi 
» 732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Te reirtittititititeiereeeeeteeefeeftetee 
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The Highbrow and the Highflyer 
Short Story. 
Illustrated by Albert Matzke. 
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The Promise—Short Story . 
Illustrated by Harold Denison. 
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The Lure of Little Hills—Verse 
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The Old Wrecker—Short Story 


Illustrated by Marshall Frantz. 
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The Lamp of Destiny—Serial 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren. 
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About Stories and Things 
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New York Stage Successes: 
“Mecca”. : ‘ ‘ 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Hector Jilted Me—Short Story 
Illustrated by H, T. Denison. 


The Grateful Heart—Short Story 
Illustrated by E. C. Caswell. 


A Ship’s Scandal—Short Story . 
Coming of Autumn—Verse 


What the Stars Say—Lesson IX. 


Fetters of Fear—Novelette 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 


Concerning the Nails 





The Stars Are Full of Quietness—Verse . 
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Here’s the help you need, you young fellows who want to make your mark in the world 
Here’s your chance to get that better job you want and the bigger pay you have never 
been able to get. They are both within your reach if you will mail this free tria) 
coupon. Suppose you are earning more than you did last year. That doesn’t mean 
that you will earn more next year. You can though. These great pay-raising books 
will show you the way. Thousands of men have made good with the help these books 
gave them. Hundreds are doing it every day. You can do it too. 


Cut Prices on Pay Raising Books 

















Note the present low price on these 
books—the quality is the same though 
—no reduction there. Every volume is 
substantially bound to last a lifetime. 
These great books were prepared by 


ones, and Contracting, 5 volumes, 2138 
, 1000 pictures. Was $37.60 amaetl Now $24.80 









ctwit +7 rineering 9 volumes, 8900 

pictu nee. as $67.50........ vA ‘Now 39.80 
Electrical free Wi 8 vi es, 

300 pic ‘Was 460.00 P Now 34.80 
A ble ~~ ° volumes, 2600 

pages, 2000 cay as $45.00... iow 29.80 





Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 
pages, 2500 pictures. as $45.00.........Now 29.80 


“~— ing Fy agineesing, 7, volumes, #00 


Make Up Your Mind 





for you. 





American Technical Society, Dept. x-592, Chicago 





some of the world’s greatest authorities 
and are written in plain everyday Eng- 
lish that anyone can understand. Each 
book is illustrated with hundreds of pic- 
tures, blueprints, plans and diagrams. 
Law and Practice (with resins course), 


18 
vols, 6000 pages, illustrated as'$90.00. Now 49.80 
Fire pte and Imauranees to volumes. 





ges, 600 pictures. Now 19.80 

Telephon Sonal Telegra volumes, Ri Mad 
pictures. oH a 890.00 ¢ 19.80 

Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating. 4 — 
400 pictures as $30.00...Now 18.80 

abana and Business Management, 
7 vesmaee, 2700 pages, 800 pict won =n 

me... 4 volumes, igre pages, 1000 ictures, 
blueprints, etc. as $30.00. Bera eck 19.80 


Right Now That You 
Are Going to al 


Don’t let doubt or delay stand in your way. The amount you earn 
and your position in the world is up to you. You alone are responsible 
for your success or failure. An hour a da’ al devoted to the use of these 
Serceising books will give you more re 
it-or-miss-experience. MAIL T 
thet will suit you best. You be NA, — Long and Necide for yourself what they can 


More 


Ps ney ied Spnenained 
money-m King owledge than years 
UPON NO W. It will bring the books 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Vaudeville 








WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our “Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J 


BE A DETECTIV®, 
tunity, good pay, tray 
weg 436 Westover. 





Excellent oppor- 
Write C. T. 
"Building, Kansas 





MEN— Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows, Liberal offer to general agents. 
— Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 








SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2, 500 to 
$10,000 a year. — services ren- 

ered Members. National Salesmen’s 
aataaa Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicate M400), St. Louis, Mo. 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. P: 


GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you 
Send stamp for instructive Stage 
particulars. E. La Delle, Box 551, 
Angeles, Cal. 





Patents and Lawyers 





League, 439 St. Loui 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. 
Great demand. 
free particulars. 
P 19 Chicago. 


$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free beck: valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. hoto Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, x Y be Chicago. 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 

of successful Story and Movie 
Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS of Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, Songs, send to-day for 
Free, valuable, instructive book. ‘‘Key 
Successful Waiting. including 65 helpful 
suggestions = writing and selling. Atlas 





Big prices paid. 
iow you how. Get 
Rex Publishers, Box 175— 














AGENTS—Large manufacturer 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc. 


Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York 


TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 


wants 








Ply Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
8,000 Miles. Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 

Dak, Kansas City, Missouri. 

MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. 


experience needed. 


Write to-day. 
Tailoring Co., 


Dept. 796, Chicago. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if pRnn y Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Pencard eeneee Training Insti- 


Banner 





tute, Buffalo 

MAKE $10-$20 DAY selling Guaranteed 
Hosiery and Underwear in homes and offices. 
Beautiful sample outfits—liberal commissions 
—prompt deliveries. Write for Sure Success 
Plan. 4 Co., Section B, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. St. Louis, Mo. 


NO MORE storm blurred windshield 











o Co., 509 Butler Bidg., Cincin- 


PHOTOPLAYS, IDEAS, WANTED for 
California Producers. Also Stories, Articles. 


nati, 





INVENTORS desiring to secure p 
should write for eur guide-book “‘H 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or 

ser:ption for ma opinion of its pa’ 
nature. Randol Co., Dept. 412, 
ington, Cc. 

PATENTS. Write for Evidence of ¢ 
— Blank and free guide book. 

el or sketch and description for f 
opinion of its patentable nature. H 
references. Prompt Attention. K 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co,, j 
Ninth, Washi dD. C. 

PATENTS. 






























Highest references. 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness 
sured. — Booklet free. Watson E. Co! 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street. Washit 
D. C. 















PATENTS, Trademark, , Copyright 
most word free. Long experience as p 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. 
sults procured. Metz Washington, D, 

INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or Rowal 
Adam Fisher Mfg Co., 








































write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New rk. 


SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facflitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to-day. nox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., New York. 


WRITE A SONG | POEM, Love, Mother, 
Home, Comic or any su compose 
music and guarantee publication. Send 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. 














Mystic Felt works wonders: one rub keeps 
glass clear 24 raga steel mountings; fits 
pocket; sells ; normous profits; ex- 
clusive territory. * security Mfg. Co., Dept. 
315. Toledo, O. 


158 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS— 
Mexico War Issues, Venezuela, Salvador 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, etc., 
10ce. Only finest approval sheets, 50 to 60% 
Agents Wanted. 72-p. Lists Free. We 
Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 127, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTED for Deretios Work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Wr J. Ganor, 
former U. S. Gov't Detective, 150, St. Louis. 


“AGOSAVE” takes the place of eggs in 
baking and cooking; pure, wholesome, al- 
ways fresh; sells like wildfire; your profit 











100 per cent. Write to-day for Free Sample. 
American Products Co., 3134 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





$170 MONTH AVERAGE. Railway Mail 
Clerks. Hundreds wanted. _ List positions 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. F2, Rochester, N. Y. 





10c places your name on mailing list. 
Profitable propositions possible. Martinek 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great Demand. Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, Y. 








HIBBELER’S Valuable Information to 
Song Poem riters 10c. Ray Hibbeler, 
D 102, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


WRITE A SONG POEM—I compose mu- 
sic and guarantee publication. Send poem 








today. E. Hanson, 3810 Broadway, Room 
102, Chicago. 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG! 


We will write the music and guarantee pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. Seton Music Company, 920 
S. Michigan’Ave., Room 109, Chicago, Ill. 


YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write the ae. publish and secure a 
copyright. Submit poems on any_ subject. 

he Metropolitan ‘Studios, 914 S. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Illinois. 








Farm Lands 





BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS Free only 
to those really desirous of acquiring a lit- 
tle land and an orange grove at a reason- 
able price and on easy terms. If you are, 
write for your copy to-day to Lake County 
Land Owners’ Ass’n, 321 “Twilight Ave., 
Fruitland Park, 


Mail Order Business 


I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, 
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a free, sell on Commission. To Be- fee ene 4 
Course’ or y jue Submit PATENTS promptly procurred. Mod 
MSS. or write, Harvard Company, 460, ne ee ey Be 
nee ae MR Patent Law, 18D, Loan & Trust Bi 
WRITERS! Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., | Washington, D. C. 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bu- 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. Wanted to Buy 
IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when 
Songs, Poems, etc. mail us false teeth ‘(with or without 
fillings), old or broken jewelry, diamo 
WRITE the Words for a Song. We | watches, old gold, silver, platinum, mag 


points, gold or silver ores and nuggets— 
Bonds and Stamps. Highest prices: p 
Cash by return mail. Goods returned , 
days if you’re not satisfied. The 
Smelting & Refining Co., 253 Lennox B 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stamm 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

IF YOU WANT to sell or exchange 
property write me. John J. Black 

St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. ___ 

“THAT $10,000 SONG, “You Taught 

To Love You.” Ask dealer, or 30c 
Burdick. Pub. Co., Lockport, ¥. 




















Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether 
are to gain success, win friends, be 
or the reverse? Sc 
formation. _Wonderful 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’’ and _ pers 
sketch ed 10 cents and birthdate. 
son-Heyw Co., Dept. 300, Ch 
Bldg.. Ban Francisco. 

ASTROLOG Y—STARS TELL 
story. Send birth date and dime for 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas 
Missouri, Apartment 74. 











For the Home 
RESPONSIBLE FIRM offers ready 
pure refined linseed oil white lead 
paint hard Mg finish. Any color. 
gallons $17.25; thirty gallons $ 
freight moti Surprisingly liberal 
ing capacity. Fully guaranteed. Mi 
Paint Company, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
York. 





Ventriloquism 


VENTRILOQUISM seam Almost 
one at Home. Small cost. Send to- 
cent stamp for particulars and proof. 
Smith, Room 737, 801 Bigelow St., 
I. 
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4 An Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn 510.000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


Ts the average man the $10,000 a year job is 


only a dream. Yet today there 

prising number of men 
salaries who were merely dreaming of them a 
short while ago. The secret of their success 
should prove a startling revelation to every 
ambitious man who has ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year, class. 

There is nothing “different” about the man 
wR: salary runs into five figures. He is made 
of the same stuff as you and I. For example, 
take J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few 
short years ago he was a police officer earning 
less than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings are 
in excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 
a year. C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was 
formerly a railroad employe on a small salary— 
last month his earnings were $1,562. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


are a sur- 
earning five figure 





Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell. and the others 
whose letters you see on 
this page are all success- 
ful salesmen. They have 
stepped into the $10,000-a- 
year class—and_ they 
never sold goods hetnns! 
It is hase to believe that 
such big success could 
come so quickly and easi- 
ly. Yet it was all amaz- 
ingly simple! Ask them 
the secret of their sudden 
success. They will tell 
you they owe it to the 
National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association. This is 
an organization of top- 
notch salesmen and sales 
managers formed express- 
ly for the purpose of 
training men to sell and 
helping them to good sell- 
ing positions. It has 
taken hundreds of men 


Read These Amazing 
Stories of Success 
Earned $524 in Two Weeks 

had never earned more than 

" it week I cleared 

and thie week $218. You 

have done wonders for me.—Geo. 

. Kearns, 107 W. Park Place, 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Now Earn as High as $100 a Day 

I took your ¢ wo 


Meee rthe pepe hl ty 
‘or the ir 
Bits 00 and Iw 
in March although 
pony | worked two weeks during 
that —C. W. Campbell, 


Weeks 
arch were 
cr $i, 








suect, Walaa, unas.” from all walks of life and 





made them Master Sales- 


Please mention this magazine 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 


We Train You And Help 
You Land A Job 


What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
you may be doing now—whether or not you 
think you can sell—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. I will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
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The Highbrow and the Highflyer 


By Lee Foster Hartman 


Author of ‘Getting Engaged,” *“The Wine-Colored Dress,’’ ete. 
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When Thaddeus Bilkins, ornithologist, met Miss Suzanne Ledoux, 
highflyer, something unusual and startling just had to hap- 
pen. Gay, unconventional, diverting, a story you will enjoy. 


HADDEUS BILKINS, curator of 
ornithology at the Museum of 
Natural History, was fifty, but 

did not look it. In spite of the degrees 
which trailed after his name in the 
catalogue, he had been a good half- 
miler in his college days, and he had 
never permitted his muscles to go slack. 
There was always a quiet twinkle in 
his eye, and in the back of his ‘mind 
some astonishingly accurate statistics 
as to the heavyweight championship 
for more than four decades—data 
which would have bewildered most of 
his colleagues, who never suspected ‘that 
Bilkins was anything more than a care- 
taker, like themselves, of the several 
acres of floor space filled with zodlogi- 
cal specimens gathered in from every 
quarter of the globe. 

Bilkins quietly minded his own busi- 
ness. He was wealthy, and could give 
his life to a scientific hobby, as he had 
chosen to do. Accustomed to a pleth- 
ora of money from childhood, he had 
learned very early its real value. Ac- 
cordingly, he never bothered about the 
financial page of the newspapers, but 
he had hunted from British Guiana to 


I 


Borneo, and he knew more about 
pheasants than any other living man. 

But, like all human creatures, he had 
not been immune from his environment. 
Within the stuffy portals of the mu- 
seum, in the course of years, he had 
insensibly acquired something of the 
austere decorum which is supposed to 
mark the great scientist. Dignity sat 
upon his brow, and the large, horn- 
rimmed glasses, which he wore for 
reading, gave his visage an owllike as- 
pect, which belied the real man. Nev- 
ertheless, under this exterior, the real 
Bilkins still lived. 

He had been having a vexatious 
morning at the museum, where every- 
thing had persistently gone wrong dur- 
ing the erection of a habitat group, de- 
signed to exhibit five Australian os- 
triches disporting themselves on their 
native heath. Now a habitat group con- 
sists of a stage setting, elaborate and 
expensive, and correct to the minutest 
detail, designed to show birds or beasts 
in their native haunts. An effect of 
complete, scientific verisimilitude is 
achieved, until even the stuffed crea- 
tures placed therein might almost be 
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He was tired of coming home and finding the fellow sleekly ensconced before a half 


circle of feminine disciples. 


deluded into thinking that they had 
come to life and were once more back 
home. In the present instance nothing 
less than a segment of Australian land- 
scape had been shipped halfway around 
the world, and Bilkins was assembling 
it out of boxes and barrels, when some- 
thing gave way, and three of the os- 
triches tumbled over in the general 
catastrophe. 

Bilkins shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at his watch. It was almost two 
o’clock, and he realized that the ex- 
cellent luncheon awaiting him in his 
home in West Seventy-second Street 


had been awaiting him for nearly three 
quarters of an hour. He remembered 
that it was the second time within the 
week that he had become so absorbed 
in his work that he had been late for 
luncheon. The viands would be grow- 
ing cold, a fact which Bilkins did not 
greatly mind, but there was Mrs. Bil- 
kins, who did mind, and who would 
probably speak her mind freely on this 
subject, as she did on many others. 
For Mrs.  Bilkins—hale, henna- 
haired, and heavy—had her own special 
interests in life, wholly divergent from 
those of her eminent spouse. With 
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Mrs. Bilkins it was chiefly a case of 
soul restlessness and a habitual reach- 
ing out for the unattainable—for the 
vote—until she had got it. 

Recently she had discovered that a 
new school of esoteric poetry ade- 
quately voiced her spiritual yearnings. 
Its chief exponent, an obscure Italian 
poet, Ugolino Malatesta, had become to 
her, as to her friends, a sort of idol. 
Ugolino, in distant Sorrento, had be- 
come aware of this sudden homage in 
America and had promptly come over 
to capitalize it. Somehow, in the trans- 
atlantic crossing, he had become a 
count. He gave readings from his own 
works every Tuesday and Friday after- 
noon at a fashionable hotel, where Mrs. 
Bilkins and other ex-militants made 
much of him, They adored him for 
the lavender in his temperament, and in 
his neckties as well. 

Bilkins, being a cold-headed scientist, 
lacked his wife’s amplitude and recep- 
tiveness of soul, and Count Ugolino had 
become a frequent subject of acrimoni- 
ous debate between them. It was Lil- 
kins’ opinion that the poet encumbered 
the earth to no purpose—and in par- 
ticular his own drawing-room—and he 
was tired of coming home and finding 
the fellow sleekly ensconced before a 
half circle of feminine disciples. 

It was unfortunate that the catastro- 
phe of the ostriches and Bilkins’ tardy 
arrival for luncheon should have co- 
incided with one of Count Ugolino’s 
afternoons at the Belmore. Mrs. Bil- 
kins’ stock of patience was exhausted, 
and over the belated meal a clash be- 
tween the science of ornithology and 
neo-hedonistic school of poetry was 
promptly precipitated. Bilkins, _ still 
thinking of his upset ostriches, was 
moved to utter a particularly testy and 
disparaging comment upon the poet 
Ugolino. 

“He is at least alive!” was Mrs. Bil- 
kins’ scathing retort, in which Bilkins 
sensed an unflattering allusion to the 





embalmed condition of the bipeds which 
absorbed his study at the museum. 

He had returned to the museum in 
the afternoon in a state of extreme vex- 
ation, even meditating outright revolt 
in some as yet undetermined way. He 
felt that he had a distinct grievance 
against Count Ugolino, and he brooded 
upon the fact while he set about ex- 
tricating the ostriches from the palm 
trees and other tropical accessories of 
the habitat group. He was in no mood 
to be interrupted, when an attendant 
came up to tell him that there was some 
one inquiring for him at the office. 

“Who is it?’ demanded Bilkins, 
brushing genuine Australian sand from 
his trousers. 

He was informed that it was a Miss 
Suzanne Ledoux. 

“T never heard of her,” said Bilkins 
quite truthfully. 

In this respect some of the members 
of the clerical force of the museum 
had the advantage over him. Several 
weeks before they had snickered over 
a letter addressed to the museum, which 
had passed from hand to hand. It was 
from Miss Suzanne Ledoux, and post- 
marked Carson City, Nevada. In part 
it read as follows: 

Somebody once told me yours is the big- 
gest museum in the world. Now I have been 
doing a sensational flying-trapeze act in all 
the tirst-class museums in the West, but am 
coming on to New York soon, and hope you 
can give me an engagement of not less than 
six or eight weeks after you have seen my 
act. 

Some one had thought it would be 
a good joke to mark the letter, “Re- 
ferred to Professor Bilkins,’ but a 
sharper-witted underling had typed an 
answer to the letter, signing Bilkins’ 
name to it, in which the latter expressed 
his hearty interest in Miss Ledoux’s 
proposal and hoped that she would not 
fail to call upon him at the museum 
when she came to New York. 

Miss Ledoux had accordingly done 
so. Bilkins, on entering his office, was 
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somewhat astounded to behold a rather 
smartly—even flashily—gowned young 
woman, perched on the edge of his flat- 
topped desk, swinging a gay, purple 
parasol against the tip of a trim suede 
shoe. She broke at once into the rar- 
est of ingratiating smiles, quite confi- 
dent of her extreme comeliness, and 
looked up archly at him. 

“Here I am, Mr. Bilkins!” 

The curator had abruptly stiffened 
up, adjusting his horn-rimmed glasses 
to survey this vision of smiles and flash- 
ing silks, which emitted a distinct odor 
of crushed violets. His training as an 
ornithologist led him to recognize the 
feathery plume surmounting her hat to 
be bird of paradise. Beyond this 
strictly scientific deduction, he was alto- 
gether hazy as to the details of her 
shapely person, but he felt that the 
ensemble was not unpleasing. 

“Why, bless you, so am I!” responded 
Bilkins. It was not the most brilliant 
of replies, but it seemed to serve the 
occasion. It evoked a further 
from Miss Ledoux. 

“Do they all call you Bilky—like the 
office boy does?” 

The words were rippled forth 
blithely, but their effect upon Bilkins 
was something of a jolt. He had never 
heard himself thus referred to. But 
his visitor, dismissing the question, was 
already propounding another, as she 
pointed with her parasol to the long 
line of stuffed animals ranged along 
the marble corridor. 

“Why all the dead ones out there?” 

“Dead ones?” 

“Yes, this museum seems to be all 
side shows,” commented Miss Ledoux. 

This rapid succession of hitherto un- 
experienced sensations was too much 
for Bilkins. He sought refuge in his 
chair, removed his glasses, and began 
to wipe them mechanically. 

“There! I knew you would look 
years younger without them!” observed 
Miss Ledoux. 
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“Yes, yes, of course,” assented Bil- 
kins, hardly conscious of what he was 
saying, or that he had thrust the glasses 
back into his pocket. He struggled to 
regain his official poise. ’ardon me, 
Miss——” 

“Suzanne Ledoux.” 

“Miss Ledoux—thank you. I won- 
der if there is not some mistake. Did 
you wish to see me? I am the curator 
of ornithology.” 

*The—what?” 

The bluntness of the query drove Bil- 
kins to words of one syllable: “I have 
charge of the birds.” 

“Birds?” It was Miss Suzanne’s 
turn to be puzzled. “Oh, now I get 
you!”—and she laughed uproariously. 
“You said it so solemnly! Well, you 
can see for yourself I’m not a squab 
or a flapper, but I'll still pass in a crowd 
—don’t you think?” 

In his embarrassment, Bilkins again 
drew out his glasses and began wiping 
them. 

“Bilky—please! Don’t put them on 
again,” pleaded his visitor. There was 
a note of real entreaty’ in the appeal 
which made the curator stop and look 
up. He could see that was not 
cajoling him. It came over Bilkins that 
she had expressed, not exactly a con- 
cern for his personal appearance, but 
an honest preference, and he 
moved to comply. 

“Well, then, I won’t,” he said simply, 
and thrust the offending glasses back 
into his pocket. Oddly enough, in that 
little act of surrender to her request, 
he felt something akin to friendship 
establishing itself between them. 

“Say,” resumed Suzanne, “this is the 
queerest-looking museum I ever ran up 
against.” 

“The largest in the world,” Bilkins 
was moved to add, with a touch of 
pride. 

“Not bigger than the Hippodrome!” 

“Well, really, Miss Ledoux, I don’t 
quite follow you " 
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Please don’t call me Miss Ledoux, 
or [ll have to go back and say: Pro- 
fessor Bilkins. It sounds awfully 
stiff.” 

It came over Bilkins that she was 
right. At least, he felt oddly disposed 
to indulge her. She seemed so human 
in her own bizarre way—so refresh- 
ingly human—that he was disposed to 
ignore what was bizarre. 

“Very well, then,” he assented. “But 
| don’t understand. Isn't the Hippo- 
drome a sort of the- 
ater ?” 

“Well, rather!” ex- 
claimed Suzanne, and 
unfeigned _astonish- 
ment widened her 
gray-blue_— eyes. 
“Bilky, you don’t 
mean to tell me that 
you don’t know the 
Hippodrome?” 

“To tell the truth, 
Miss Suzanne 

“No, just plain Su- 
zanne !” 

“Suzanne, then, if | 
may.” 

“That sounds more 
like it. What’s the 
matter with my 
name? Don’t you 
like it? Of course I 
might change it, if 
you think it won’t do 
for New York. No, 
I couldn’t, either. It’s 
already on the bill at 
the Hippodrome. I 
suppose, after writ- 
ing you, I ought to 
have come here first, 
but the Hippodrome 
manager had seen my 
trapeze act out in 
Frisco, and he signed 
me on at once.” 

“Then you are—ah pie had 
—an acrobat ?” 








“Well, surely, Bilky, what did you 
think I was? You got my letter, for 
I got your answer. Here it is.” 

Suzanne fumbled in her bag and pro- 
duced a crumpled envelope, smudged 
and perfumed from long and intimate 
association with lip stick and powder 
puff. A few words from the girl, as 
Bilkins examined the letter, made him 
comprehend. 

“Look here. Some one has been try- 
ing to play a scurvy trick on you, and 


returned to the museum in a state of extreme vexation, 
and was in no mood to be interrupted. 





“Here | am, Mr. Bilkins!” 


on me. This isn’t a museum—that is, 
not in the sense you mean. Let me 
explain.” 

Whereupon he did so. 

“As for the young jackanapes who 
had the impudence to perpetrate this 
—this ” Bilkins groped for a fit- 
ting word, and brought his fist down 
on the desk with a wrathful thud. 

It evoked a laugh from Suzanne. 
She came forward and laid a mollify- 
ing hand upon the clenched fist. “Now 
what’s the use of giving that poor simp 
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a bawling out?” she argued, and her 
soft, cool fingers, unclenching those of 
silkins, had a strangely soothing and 
agreeable effect. 
“You're very 
mean, Suzanne.” 
“Oh, there’s trouble enough in the 
world without starting any more,” ob- 
served the girl lightly. She relin- 
quished his hand with a final tap, and 
then, opening her bag, inspected her 
complexion in the mirror within. 
“There’s no harm done that I can 
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see,” she went on, applying a quick 
dab of rouge to each cheek. “In fact, 
I’m reaily glad it happened”—a coating 
of powder followed—‘since if it hadn’t, 
| wouldn’t have met you. And you 
know”—she completed her operations 
hy accentuating the red line of her lips, 
and looked up frankly at him—“I really 
like you. I can see that you’re only 
queer and funny on the surface. But 
anybody would get so, sticking around 
this stuffy old place. Don’t you ever 
take in a good show?” 

Bilkins leaned back in his chair and 
sighed. He was forced to confess that 
he had not set foot inside a theater in 
several years. 

“Il thought as much. And this gay 
White Way‘you hear so much about and 
everybody comes to New York to see 
—now be honest, Bilky—I’ll bet you’d 
need a guide to lead you to it.” 

Bilkins wondered if there was not 
something in what she said. He had 
been letting himself get a bit seedy. 
Pondering the point, he failed to ob- 
serve that she had gathered up her par- 
asol and bag to depart. 

“Well, good-by, and excuse me for 
getting into the wrong compartment.” 

Bilkins, recalling himself, started up 
from his chair. ‘ But—but—Suzanne, 
[ mean—you’re not going?” There 
was a note of real entreaty in his voice. 
Upsetting as her sudden appearance 
had been, he was loath to see her ab- 
ruptly take herself off. 

“Yes, I must be moving along, but 
remember”—she paused to flash her 
smile once more upon him—*you’re an 
old dear, but you need a change of air.” 

With this parting injunction, she 
turned toward the door, but Bilkins, 
blinking after her, was suddenly moved 
to follow. 

“I wonder if you would like to look 
around the museum a bit,” he ventured, 
but Suzanne shook her head in an in- 
stant and decided negative. 

“This is no place for me.” she an- 


swered blithely, quite aware that it 
would bore her, and frankly acknowl- 
edging it. 

Bilkins thought of his ostriches, 
which had somehow lost their engross- 
ing interest. “This is no place for me, 
either,” he announced with sudden, rash 
decision. “It’s too fine an afternoon. 
Would you mind if I walked a little 
way with you?” 

“Why, Bilky, I’d love to have you!” 
She swung about and seized his arm. 
“Are you good for.a couple of miles 
right now ?” 

She paused, for her fingers had come 
in contact with very respectably devel- 
oped biceps. “Say,” she demanded 
with sudden, increased respect, while 
her eye ran critically over him, “are 
you built like that all over?” 

Bilkins was inwardly pleased with 
her tribute. “I manage to keep in con- 
dition—after a fashion. At college | 
was something of an athlete,” he ad- 
mitted deprecatingly. “But the years 
take it out of you.” 

“That’s just nonsense, Bilky. What- 
ever may have ‘taken it out of you,’ it 
isn’t the years, and you know it.” Su- 
zanne permitted herself a discreet sur- 
mise on this point, but kept it to her- 
self. “Come, let’s step along. I haven’t 
had a good walk since I reached New 
York.” 

They left the museum and crossed 
over to Central Park, swinging along 
at a brisk pace. There was a hint of 
autumn in the crisp September air, and 
Bilkins ,drank it in with a feeling of 
distinct physical exhilaration. He was 
not sorry that he had boldly abandoned 
the ostriches. 

“One can fairly taste the ozone!” 
he exclaimed, breathing deeply. 

“Ozone?” His companion looked up 
at him doubtfully, while her easy stride 
kept with his own. “Isn’t that one 
of those tooth pastes?” Then, from 
the expression on his face, she saw that 
she had blundered, and she laughed. 
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“Well, you can’t expect a little mutt 
like me to know everything.” 

They were already some distance into 
the park, and she had begun to give 
him, in snatches, some glimpses of her 
past, which had to do with circus com- 
panies, theatrical troupes, and vaude- 
ville circuits. One engagement had 
taken her as far afield as Australia. 
She was under the impression that it 
was a part of Europe. But while she 
had made no headway with geography, 
she had mastered more important sub- 
jects in the school of hard knocks. 
Bilkins was amazed a* her shrewd, un- 
erring judgment when applied to hu- 
man nature, the profundity of her 
worldly wisdom, and the depths of her 
academic ignorance. She surprised 
him, stimulated him, jolted him, at 
every dozen words. It was like an 
electric-vibration machine suddenly ap- 
plied to his complacent and erudite 
mind. The sensation was novel, but 
bracing. 

It did not occur to him, walking 
through the park, that there was any- 
thing incongruous in their association. 
Had Mrs. Bilkins’ cold surveillance 
rested upon Suzanne, she would in- 
stantly and disapprovingly have noted 
the flashing attire and its lure to the 
masculine eye, of which Suzanne was 
conscious only in the feeling that she 
was properly dressed, and not a 
“frump” about her clothes as many 
women unfortunately were. To Bil- 
kins she was radiant, and her face 
charmingly attractive. now that he had 
ceased to notice how it was heightened 
by cosmetics. 

People were observing them, observ- 
ing especially Suzanne, and Bilkins be- 
gan to feel a pleasurable, masculine 
pride in his temporary possession of 
her under this homage of repeated 
stares. It was a wholly new experi- 
ence. He could never remember being 
looked at like that when on the street 
with Mrs. Bilkins. 
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Suzanne, however, seemed to be 
wholly unconscious of the stares. Her 
companion was moved to comment on 
the fact, when, to his surprise, Suzanne 
burst forth furiously: 

“If you only knew how I hate being 
stared at! And it’s worse in New York 
than any place I was ever in! These 
insects that think themselves men! 
They haven’t any manners. Some of 
them would probably be trying to an- 
noy me if you weren't along.” 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed Bil- 
kins. 

“They’re just a pest that every girl 
in the show business has to put up with. 
Really, sometimes it’s a torture to take 
a walk by yourself. They look at you 
in a meaning way that makes your 
blood boil, makes you want to go up 
and slap their faces. Or,‘in a crowd, 
they trail along just a step or two be- 
hind—not so as to be noticeable—and 
at every chance they shoot little re- 
marks ahead for you to overhear—re- 
marks too nasty to repeat.” 

“That’s outrageous!” ejaculated Bil- 
kins in honest wrath. “The _ police 
ought to put a stop to it!” 

“The police!” Suzanne laughed mer- 
rily. “Frankly, I’m afraid of cops. 
Most girls are.” 

Here, reflected Bilkins, was food for 
thought. He had always understood 
in a vague way that young men were 
apt to be snared by women of the stage, 
predatory or worse. It had never oc- 
curred to him to think of the latter as 
harried and defenseless. 

“T should think you would come to 
hate men,” Bilkins reflected aloud. 

“Would you? Well, I don’t.” She 
looked up at him with that fetching 
slant of her gray-blue eyes which Bil- 
kins found so entrancing. “I like men, 


only you have to learn to know a real 
one when you see him.” 

“Tt seems to be a beastly world if 
you look underneath it.” 

“Don’t let that get on your nerves,” 



































“You are a very frank young woman, Suzanne,” observed Bilkins. 
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said Suzanne blithely. ‘‘For’ example, 
you may not be aware of the fact, but 
we really don’t belong together, and 
some of these oglers are probably won- 
dering what sort of an apartment you 
have set me up in. I hope you don't 
mind.” 

A feeling of righteous indignation 
surged up in Bilkins. 

“They may think what they silly 
please, and be damned!” 

Suzanne looked up gratefully. “I 
love to hear you swear, Bilky. I didn’t 
think you could.” 

“You are a very frank young woman, 
Suzanne,” observed Bilkins. He had 
quite forgotten about ostriches. 
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Suzanne was something altogether new 
in his experience with women. She 
was like the ozone invigorating the 
autumn air. “If you'll permit me to 
be equally frank,” he added, “I like 
you very much.” 

“I’m glad you do. I like men to like 
me that way. And as for being frank, 
I was just made that way and can’t 
help it.” 

They had reached the south end of 
the park. Bilkins was astonished to 
find that they had walked so far, and 
seemingly in so short a time. The or- 
nate facade of the Belmore loomed 
across Fifth Avenue. <A sudden idea 
occurred to Bilkins. 

“Why couldn’t we go over there and 
have tea or something?” he suggested. 
“I'd love it,” said Suzanne simply. 

As they made their way into the 
palm-studded tea room, where an or- 
chestra effaced itself behind an embank- 
ment of greenery, and_ circumspect 
waiters softly padded to and fro be- 
tween the white, linen-covered tables, 
Bilkins remembered that this was the 
hotel where Count 


Ugolino gave his 
readings twice a 


week to the little 
coterie of ladies who had gone in for 
esoteric poetry. It was now late in the 
afternoon. Very likely the causerie 
was at an end and some of the group 
would be finding their 
way into the tea room. 
It occurred to Bilkins 
that Mrs. Hotchkiss, or 
Mrs. Burlap-Jones, or 
Mrs. Hinchcliffe 
Browne, among his 
wife’s intimate circle, 
might be there to stare 
at him—Thaddeus Bil- 
kins in company with a 
girl from the theatri- 
She ventured Cal world, or, what 
a littl nod Was worse, a profes- 
andsmile. sional acrobat. 
For a moment the 
thought made him 
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pause, but when they were seated and 
he looked across the table into Su- 
zanne’s happy, expectant face, his res- 
olution stiffened. He thoroughly ap- 
proved of Suzanne, and he could see 
no harm in what he had done. He 
looked belligerently around the room, 
prepared to confront boldly any famil- 
iar lorgnette which might be leveled at 
him. He was ready to tell them under 
his breath to stare as much as they 
liked. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, the leading ornithologist in 
America, a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and various other things. And 
incidentally, he was capable of being 
the judge of his own conduct. Just 
now he was going to enjoy himself 
sharing buttered crumpets and Orange 
Pekoe with Suzanne Ledoux. Let the 
world gape if it liked. 

Half an hour later, gazing upon the 
remnants of the crumpets and tea, Bil- 
kins told himself that for once in his 
life, afternoon tea had not been a stiff 
and boresome ordeal, as he had usually 
found it at Mrs. Burlap-Jones’ or Mrs. 
Hinchcliffe Browne’s. New life had 
been injected into him. He had found 
his tongue, under the seduction of Su- 
zanne’s frank interest in him, and he 
had told her a good deal about himself. 
Suzanne learned that Bilkins had a 
daughter, Patricia, now a junior at Vas- 
sar; in regard to Mrs. Bilkins, he was 
somewhat reticent, but such brief facts 
as he advanced, Suzanne was able to 
supplement by her own observations of 
Bilkins himself. In this way she was 
able to form a pretty shrewd idea of 
just what sort of creature Mrs. Bilkins 
was. 

“Tt’s the women they go and marry 
that put them so on the fritz,” she 
sagely reflected. ‘This man is lonely 
for a little real companionship.” And 
liking Bilkins, she was genuinely sorry 
for him. She continued to listen with 
a sympathetic ear, and Bilkins was 
moved to go a bit further and lament 


his wife’s interest in the esoteric poetry 
of Ugolino. 

“If it isn’t one fad, it’s another. I 
confess I cannot understand how a 
group of presumably intelligent women 
can fritter their time away to no pur- 
pose and make fools of themselves over 
an ass of an Italian poet. I’m sick of 
coming home and finding him in the 
drawing-room holding forth to a select 
few of his devotees and drinking up my 
best cognac.. Why couldn’t he have 
stayed in his own country?” 

“The graft is too good and too easy 
surmised Suzanne. “He'll clean up 
what he can and marry somebody's 
daughter, while you American men only 
grumble and look on. These foreign- 
ers, if they are any good at all, can 
get away with anything. Look out for 
him.” 

“He may have captivated Mrs. Bi 
kins, but only in an artistic sense,” B 
kins felt forced to put in. 

“Well, Bilky, keep your daughter out 
of his reach,” advised Suzanne. 

Bilkins looked up in surprise. “Come 
to think, he has expressed a desir 
more than once to meet her. Rather 
made a compliment out of it to my 
wife. Patricia, however, has been away 
visiting one of her school friends, al- 
though we expect her home to-day or 
to-morrow.” 

“Bilky, are you rich?” Suzanne 
bluntly asked, and when he nodded as- 
sent she went on: “I thought so. Well, 
take it from me—as long as that Italian 
poet is sticking around in your parlor 
and lapping up your cognac, keep your 
baby girl under cover. Or get the gov- 
ernment to sack him. As far as your 
wife -is concerned, she'll pass him up 
sooner or later for something more ex- 
citing. That poetry game is only a 
flivver in the long run.” 

“Bless me! There he is now!” ex- 
claimed Bilkins. 

“Where? Point him out to me!” 

But it was unnecessary, for Count 
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Ugolino, at a table across the room, had 
caught Bilkins’ eye and, rising from 
his chair, he bowed to him and Suzanne 
in a suave and impressive way. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Bilkins. 
“He included you in that.” 

“Not being stone blind, I certainly 
got it,” said Suzanne. “And do you 
tumble ?” 

“Tumble?” repeated Bilkins, mysti- 
fied. ‘Well, I hardly know—do I?” 

“Of course you don’t, Bilky. You're 
an old dear, but in some things you 
need a guardian. Does he know that 
your daughter is expected home to-day 
or to-morrow ?” 

“Possibly, Mrs. Bilkins may have 
mentioned her coming. Very likely she 
did.” 

“Well, if there’s no one over there 
to wise him up, it’s even money that 
the macaroni. slinger thinks I’m your 
daughter.” 

“T should be proud if you were,” said 
Bilkins with more than gallantry. 

“That’s awfully sweet of you, Bilky, 
but you know as well as I do that we 
don’t talk the same language and never 
will. You’ve connected up with a lot 
of things in life that I don’t even know 
exist, but there’s a thing or two that 
[ can put you wise to, even if I do 
risk breaking my neck on a trapeze for 
a living.” 

“I think you are—a wonderful—a 
very whole-souled ”  Bilkins strove 
in vain to find the right words. 

“Just say I’m a good scout, Bilky. 
That’s what you mean.” 

“Well, then, Suzanne, you’re a good 
scout, and I prize the rare chance of 
coming to know you.” 

He lifted his almost empty teacup 
with an old-fashioned grace to toast 
her, as if she were one of the reigning 
débutantes of the season. Suddenly his 
face fell, and he looked hastily at his 
watch. 

“Heavens!” he ejaculated. “This has 
been so delightful that I have quite for- 
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gotten a most important appointment. 
I shall have to get a taxi and go back 
to the museum at once.” Then he hes- 
itated. “I dislike very much having to 
leave you so abruptly P 

“You mustn’t mind me. And if I 
can ever do you a friendly turn, like 
putting a crimp in that grafter over 
there—what did you say his name is?” 

“Count Ugolino Malatesta.” 

“He’s been looking over here again. 
Suppose you run along and just leave 
me here. Something may happen. Call 
me up some day on the phone. It’s 
fifty-fifty Bryant. That’s easy to re- 
member.” 

Suzanne sat toying with her empty 
teacup after Bilkins had gone, and when 
Count Ugolino presently looked across 
at her she met his gaze frankly, then 
ventured a little nod and smile. This 
seemed to take effect, for, after a few 
fidgety efforts, Ugolino managed to ex- 
cuse himself, and, passing down the 
room with a bland and confident air, 
he paused before Suzanne. His hand 
went to his breast and he bowed low. 

“Pardon. It must be that you are 





Miss Patricia Bilkins.” 
“Of course; you saw me_ with 
father,’ Suzanne countered blithely. 


“He’s just remembered an appointment 
and had to go. Won’t you sit down, 
Count Ugolino ?” 
“Ah, then, you know me! 
upon your adorable lips!” 
“T feel that I ought to know you. 
Mother’s letters have been full of you.” 
Suzanne beamed upon the poet with 
the most ingratiating of smiles while 
inwardly she took his measure. At the 
same time she was dredging her mem- 
ory for the “drawing-room stuff” she 
had once used with a stock company. 
“Ah, your adorable mother!” rhap- 
sodized the poet. “How do you say 
in English? Like mother, like daugh- 
ter! Is it not true?” 


My name 


“Mother and I are not at all alike,” 
Suzanne went on serenely, and flashed 
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“Pardon. It must be that you are Miss Patricia Bilkins.” 


her dimples for Ugolino’s benefit. To 
herself she was thinking: 

“If this poor simp can’t see that I’m 
phony, 1 believe I could give him the 
jolt of his young life.” Then, aloud, 
with a rueful shake of her head: 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand 
poetry.” 

“But you are the inspiration of 
poetry. Already, in my soul, the lines 
begin to take form—the images begin 
to shape themselves out of flame and 
smoke. Ah, signorina, I could write of 
you—lI feel it—as no one has written 


of woman since Dante wrote of Bea- 
trice !” 

“Slush!” thought Suzanne to her- 
self. She had never heard of the “Di- 
vine Comedy,” and did not need to. 
“But you don’t know me at all!” she 
flashed back at him. 

Count Ugolino leaned amorously 
across the table. He was in his stride 
now, to use a homely metaphor. “I feel 
that I have known you a thousand 
years. You smile—and I feel that you 
have lived in my heart since the dawn 
of time.” 
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It took Suzanne’s breath. She had 
not expected such quick action. 

“If you talk like that, I shall think 
you are making love to me,” objected 
Suzanne. But it was a coy reproof. 

“You crush me,” moaned the poet. 

“Wouldn’t I like to!” interpolated 
Suzanne to herself. 

“How can one help but make love 
to you!” 

“T’ll bet”—Suzanne checked herself 
—‘I mean, I’m afraid you talk like that 
to all women.” 

To herself, Suzanne gasped: “Gee! 
My foot almost slipped that time.” 
But she contrived to pout adorably, 
fishing for the count’s amorous denial 
of her words. They came in a whirl, 
fulsome, extravagant, and utterly Latin 
in their abandon. It gave Suzanne time 
to do some very hard and rapid think- 
ing, and, at last, an idea flashed into 
her mind. It was staggering to con- 
template, but tempting. “It may cost 
me my job,” she reflected. “But it’s 
worth the try. I’d love to do Bilky 
a friendly turn.” 

“What are you doing to-night?’ she 
demanded eagerly. 

“To-night ?” The poet reverted with 
difficulty to mundane affairs. “To-night 
I am to dine at Mrs. Burlap-Jones’. 
There will be Mrs. Hotchkiss—ah, to 
be sure!—your mother and _ father. 
Surely you, too? May I not hope——” 

Count Ugolino was breaking into 
fresh effervescence at the prospect of 
this new felicity, but Suzanne promptly 
shook her head. She was not dining 
with Mrs. Burlap-Jones, and she knew 
that it would mean disaster to her 
scheme, rash and as yet half-formed, 
if Ugolino did. The real Patricia might 
be in evidence, 

“T’m not invited—and I wish you 
weren't,” she added regretfully. 

“Your wish is a command,” mur- 
mured the ardent Ugolino. ‘Where 
you are not, I have no desire to be!” 
and he began to rhapsodize anew. 


“There he’s off again,” Suzanne ob- 
served to herself. “He'll be out of 
breath at the turn, and then I'll rein 
him in,” 

She waited patiently, watching his 
face grow pink and his gestures inten 
sify, until at a favorable moment she 
could cut in. She expressed a wish 
for more tea, and then, with no effort 
at all, she molded the poet to her will. 
He was persuaded to abandon the 
Jones dinner in order to share with 
her that evening a box at the Hippo- 
drome. She could not dine with him, 
and very likely she would be late in 
reaching the theater, but he would find 
a ticket in his name at the box office. 
He had only to wait for her to join 
him. 

It was an enticing adventure, and 
bewildering. Ugolino visioned the 
doors of romance opening wide—and 
this in prosaic America! 

Leaving the tea room of the Belmore, 
Suzanne immediately sought the pri- 
vacy of a telephone booth, and _ suc- 
ceeded in getting Bilkins on the wire 
at the museum. 

“Bilky, this is awfully important. 1 
can’t explain, and I may not be able 
to put it over, but I want you to leave 
it to me and do just what I say.” 

Bilkins, wholly mystified, faithfully 
promised strict compliance. He was to 
secure tickets and persuade Mrs. Bur 
lap-Jones’ dinner party to adjourn en 
masse to the evening performance at 
the Hippodrome. They must be in 
their seats not later than five minutes 
of nine. 


Count Ugolino’s regrets, telephoned 
to Mrs. Burlap-Jones at a late hour, 
were to the effect that he had been 
rendered distressingly hoarse by his 
readings at the Belmore that afternoon, 
and because of a rise in temperature 
his physician had become alarmed and 
commanded him to remain within doors 
that night. 
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In consequence, Mrs. Burlap-Jones’ 
dinner table, arranged for eight guests, 
presented an unbalanced appearance, 
and while the ladies murmured their 
anxious concern over the poet’s threat- 
ened health, the men, like selfish, un- 
feeling creatures, congratulated them- 
selves that for once they were to be 
spared the presence of the literary lion. 

He was presently forgotten in the 
sensation created by Bilkins when he 
produced tickets for the Hippodrome 
performance that evening and waved 
them boldly across the table at his 
hostess. He proposed to carry off her 
and her guests in taxis at eight-thirty 
sharp, whether the coffee had been 
served or not—a declaration which the 
men were disposed to greet with cheers. 
The ladies hardly knew what to make 
of it. Mrs. Bilkins, in particular, was 
distinctly jarred at her husband’s un- 
accountable behavior. From her intel- 
lectual eminence she abhorred places 
like the Hippodrome; but Bilkins, who 
seemed to be in unusually sprightly 
spirits, carried the day. 

Count Ugolino had been forgotten, 
but when the Bilkins party filed in and 
took their seats in the orchestra, Mrs. 
Bilkins, casting about her a cold and 
disapproving eye, was startled to be- 
hold the poet, immaculate in evening 
clothes, sitting alone in one of the up- 
per tier boxes nearest the stage. 

She blinked twice, then nudged Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, who also looked. It was 
indeed Ugolino, looking very fit and 
expectant. In his lofty aerie he was 
a cynosure for all eyes; but, fortunately 
for his peace of mind, he was not likely 
to notice the Burlap-Jones dinner party 
in the great expanse of the auditorium. 

Mrs. Burlap-Jones, observing the di- 
rection of the other ladies’ glances, also 
looked. She looked hard and long, and 
then visibly sniffed. The other two 
had only lifted their eyebrows in aston- 
ishment, but Mrs. Burlap-Jones was 


still thinking of that empty place at 
her dinner table. 

“Haw! There’s the old codger 
now!” suddenly wheezed Mr. Burlap- 
Jones in his heavy, asthmatic voice. 
Quite unmindful of his wife’s morti- 
fication, he leaned across Mrs. Hinch- 
cliffe Browne to dig Bilkins in the ribs 
so that he, too, might enjoy the spec- 
tacle of Ugolino’s precipitate return to 
health, which he considered a huge 
joke. Mr. Burlap-Jones, heavy and 
overfed and comfortably sated with the 
material pleasures of life, denied that 
ethereal aspirations could animate the 
human male. He was immensely tickled 
to discover this confirmation of his be- 
liefs, the poet had clearly descended to 
a less rarefied atmosphere in this sur- 
reptitious choice of his evening’s pleas- 
ure. 

“The rascal has come down to earth 
like the rest of us.” Mr. Burlap-Jones 
continued to emit chortling sounds to 
the discomfiture of his wife. 

Bilkins looked, and wondered. The 
poet’s presence alone in the box seemed 
to suggest Suzanne’s mysterious con- 
trivance, but it was too much of a 
riddle. As for himself, he was heart- 
ily glad he had come. He was eager 
to see the performance—eager most of 
all to see Suzanne and her partner in 
the flying-trapeze act. 

The orchestra was crashing out the 
final bars of the overture. The lights 
went down, and the curtain rose. 

For Ugolino, alove in the darkness 
of the upper box. the minutes dragged. 
He had only a bored interest in what 
was taking place on the stage, but 
looked frequently at his watch. His 
heart was beating high, and he waited 
impatiently for the coming of his fair 
partner to this public, yet ‘secret, 
rendezvous which she had romantically 
chosen. Would her courage fail? 
Would she be overcome by maidenly 
regrets? He was suddenly the prey 
to these unhappy thoughts when pres- 








Ugolino clutched at his hair in terror and staggered back against his chair, while Suzanne 
leaned alertly forward as the trapeze of Monsieur Chapelle came toward her. 
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ently, almost before he was.aware, she 
had glided noiselessly in and seated her- 
self at his side. 

“Brava! You have come at last!” 
exclaimed the enraptured poet, spring- 
ing to his feet. He gazed down upon 
a vision of soft, blond comeliness, 
muffled in a long and gorgeous evening 
wrap edged with fur. Only her face 
was visible, but her eyes, heavily pen- 
ciled, shone up at him in the darkness 
like stars. 

“You are radiant—divine!” breathed 
Ugolino. “Let me assist you.” 

But Suzanne showed no disposition 
for the moment to give up her cloak. 
Instead, she bantered glances with Ugo- 
lino. “You like me then?” she queried 
softly. “But you should look at the 
stage and not me.” 

“The stage—bah!” With a gesture 
Ugolino consigned all earthly things to 
oblivion. “I have eyes only for you, 
bellina. I can look nowhere else. Per- 
mit me to relieve you.” He yearned 
ardently over her. 

Down in the orchestra Mr. Burlap- 
Jones had permitted his eyes to wan- 
der from the stage to the upper box. 
Suddenly he wheezed anew. “Haw! 
A lady has arrived!” he announced in 
a sepulchral voice for the benefit of 
his companions. 

The ladies cast 
glances at.their idol. 

“Now we shall find out what his real 
preferences are in that line,” went on 
Mr. Burlap-Jones coarsely, unmindful 
of the audience about him or of his 
wife’s scandalized look of rebuke. She 
glanced again at’ the upper box, and 
sniffed—this time with her nose more 
elevated than before. 

Meanwhile Suzanne had been eagerly 
scanning the orchestra below her in the 
semidarkness. “Good for Bilky! He’s 
put it over!” she exclaimed to herself 
when she had at last discovered him 
and his party. 

Then turning to Ugolino, “Don’t you 
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furtive, upward 


see your friends in the audience?” she 
queried sweetly. “They have discoy- 
ered you. Over there—the farther 
aisle—the eighth—no, seventh—row.” 

Ugolino recognized Mrs. Burlap- 
Jones and remembered the dinner, also . 
his alarming rise of temperature. “Sa- 
pristi!” he ejaculated sharply. This 
was a rather awkward turn. “And 
your father and mother!’ He looked 
doubtfully at Suzanne. This would be 
doubly awkward perhaps. 

But Suzanne lightly shrugged her 
shoulders under her evening cloak. 
“They will be jealous of me for carry- 
ing you off—stealing you from under 
their noses. Oh, I hope you won't re- 
gret 9 

“Regret? Nevaire!” swore Count 
Ugolino, thrilled by her words. He 
was indeed ready to burn his bridges 
behind him under the eyes of this be- 
witching creature, who was also the 
heiress of Thaddeus Bilkins. 

He leaned toward Suzanne, and in 
the semidarkness of the box groped for 
her hand. No romantic passage in his 
life could match this mad, glad prelude 
to love which he was envisaging with 
this wonderful American girl. She 
was perfect—bold and yet coy, daring, 
yet modestly shrinking, beautiful as the 
morning, and Thaddeus Bilkins’ only 
daughter. 

“Mia carissima,’ he caressed her in 
Italian, “You hold my naked soul in 
your beautiful, white hands. Never, 
signorina bellina, shall I forget this mo- 
ment !’’ 

“I don’t believe you will,” agreed 
Suzanne. 

The poet was oblivious to the fact 
that the curtains had parted for the act 
of Ledoux and Chapelle. The stage 
disclosed wide nets above which dan- 
gled ropes, trapezes, and fling rings. 
Monsieur Chapelle, in glistening pink 
fleshings, was going through some pre- 
liminary feats. 

“It will linger always in my memory 
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pursued Ugolino above the crash of the 
orchestra, which had suddenly grown 
louder. Monsieur Chapelle was swing- 
ing diagonally out toward the prosce- 
“nium arch in longer and longer arcs. 
Just then two thin spotlights, issuing 
from high above the second balcony, 
bored through the darkness and illu- 
minated the box in which sat Ugolino 
and his companion. 

“Maledetto!” gasped the poet, star- 
tled to find himself in a kind of noon- 
day blaze, drawing all eyes in the sur- 
rounding darkness. “Curse the fool! 
What is he doing? But, no! I am 
proud that all the world should behold 
me, signorina, at your feet!” 

“You are adorable,” said Suzanne, 
slowly rising. “And now you may take 
my cloak.” 

With a cry of joy Ugolino sprang 
forward to take the wrap slipping from 
her shoulders, while the spotlights still 
blazed. But his cry changed to a sort 
of gurgling squawk as he drew the 
cloak away to behold Suzanne. Come 
mai! Was she completely unclothed? 
No; but this supple form in glistening 
pink Heavens! A light bound, 
and she was poised like an airy nymph 
on the edge of the box Had he 
suddenly gone mad? She was about 
to plunge to her death before thoi- 
sands! 

Ugolino clutched at his hair in ter- 
ror and staggered back against his 
chair, while Suzanne leaned alertly for- 
ward as the trapeze of Monsieur Cha- 
pelle came toward her. There was a 
gasp from the audience as Suzanne 
leaped softly out and caught the ex- 
tended hands of her partner. Back and 
across the stage in a great arc swung 
the dangling pink forms, then out from 
the flies again, and Suzanne let go her 
hold to soar somersaulting up into the 
air, a dizzying, graceful flash of shapely 
pink. The auditorium rocked with ap- 
plause. 
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Count Ugolino, petrified, with sweat 
oozing from every pore, and still grip- 
ping his rumpled hair, beheld the lady 
of his dreams gyrating in pink tights 
before the applause of thousands. He 
was still clutching in one hand, with 
a deathlike grip, Suzanne’s wrap, and 
upon him the spotlight still mercilessly 
blazed. Could he be dreaming? This 
was monstrous, incredible! 

Transfixed in this attitude, a titter 
of laughter from the spectators near by 
brought him coldly to his senses. Ah! 
He had been made ridiculous—a fool! 
He turned fiercely, hissing something 
between his teeth at the cacklers, only 
to catch the blaze of the calcium full 
in the eyes. He ducked suddenly. The 
titter of laughter broke into ironic ap- 
plause. 

It was too much. Count Ugolino 
grabbed for his coat and hat and van- 
ished from the box, out into the refuge 
of darkness. 

Commotion reigned in the orchestra 
where the Burlap-Jones party were 
seated, 

“This is disgusting!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bilkins. 

“Consorting with a female acrobat!” 
snapped Mrs. Burlap-Jones. 

“Vulgar buffoon!’ sniffed Mrs. 
Hinchcliffe Browne. 

The ayes seemed to have it—unani- 
mously. The neo-hedonistic school of 
poetry was a dead art. 

Mr. Burlap-Jones was cawing vocif- 
erously like a hoarse crow, and clap- 
ping mightily in a way that threatened 
to burst his blood vessels as well as 
his white kid gloves. 

Bilkins, too, clapped and cheered, un- 
heeded in the uproar, but he was not 
forgotten. A sprightly figure in pink, 


all smiles, came out to bow again and 
again before the plaudits of the audi- 
ence, but the kiss which she flung forth 
triumphantly at last was for Bilkins— 
and for Bilkins alone. 
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This is a wonderful story, a supreme example of the art of fiction, the work of 
one of the greatest short story writers of to-day. And yet we were of two 
minds about giving it to you. Why? Read it through and perhaps you will 
guess. There is a thrill in it, the sort of thrill that makes you stop to think. 


AVING passed sentence upon the 
man before him, Orcutt, the phy- 
sician, got up from his desk and 

brought a box of cigars from a table 
across the room. He knew how he’d be 
feeling himself. 

“*This time won’t count,’ ” he quoted, 
offering the box and resting a hand on 
his patient’s shoulder. 

He noticed with admiration that 
Cantriff’s hand did not tremble, and 
that he showed no hesitation about 
choosing a cigar. Some nerve, that! 

The two were old friends, and the 
doctor had thought he knew the finan- 
cier well; they had fished together and 
golfed and played bridge together, and 
Orcutt knew the other’s reputation for 
hardness and a rather cynical disregard 
for everything that possessed no in- 
trinsic value. He knew that well be- 
fore he was fifty Cantriff had built up 
a spectacular fortune; he knew him for 


a thorough-going materialist, notwith- 
standing his fame as a collector of beau- 
tiful objects, paintings, porcelains, and 
what not. He knew that all men re- 
spected him, that many feared him, and 
some liked him; he had heard that with 
women he was less popular, and that 
his name had never been linked with 
any of them. Qf course, he knew that 
Cantriff must be a stupendously hard 
worker, yet he would not have ex- 
pected the sort of breakdown from 
which he was suffering; the condition 
seemed to be—if you could use the term 
in connection with Cantriff—spiritual, 
rather than physical, and he had always 
supposed that Cantriff was more of a 
machine than a man. Indeed, Cantriff 


himself had unconsciously suggested as 
much, an hour or so ago, in describing 
the symptoms he had come to consult 
about. 

He had held out a steady hand, al- 











“most under Orcutt’s nose. 
that,” he said. 
in that, do you? I’m not a tippler. I 


“Look at 
“Don’t see any shake 


don’t overeat. I don’t break overmany 
of the Ten Commandments. I walk 
downtown whenever I think of it. I 
haven’t lived hard. Of course, I’ve had 
a good time—working! A man always 
has a good time when he’s doing what 
he likes best. But for months some 
thing’s been going wrong. And now, 
well, now my engine’s gone dead. The 
world might be a piece of cheese, for 
all I care. I’m at the end of my rope. 
Now, what’n the devil’s the matter 
with me?” 

At the end of an hour Orcutt had 
told him a number of things that were 
the matter with him, confining himself 
to things physical, as alone being within 
his province. He told him that for a 
month, three months, perhaps six 
months, he must cut away from every- 
thing and live as much like a clam as a 
man may. 

“Go down to the fishing club,” he ad- 
vised. “Don’t take a secretary or a 
servant, don’t have your mail sent. 
There won’t be a soul you know in 
Florida at this time o’ year, but you'll 
forget it’s November, anyway. And in 
March I'll run down and see how you 
are.” 

Of course, he expected protests, a 
plea for a compromise; otherwise, per- 
haps, he would not have been quite so 
extreme. Afterward he realized that 
it was just by such prompt and fearless 
decisions that Cantriff had made him- 
self what he was. 

He heard Orcutt through to the end, 
listening as calmly as though it were 
some one else they were discussing. 
When he had his cigar going, he said: 

“All right. I'll go to-morrow.” 

Perhaps he sensed Orcutt’s surprise 
at his docility, for in spite of his habit 
of never wasting words, he added: 

“T came to you because you are sup- 
posed to be the best man in the coun- 


try in your line. I shouldn’t have come 
if I had wanted to do my own diag- 
nosing or guessing, nor if I had not 
meant to follow your advice. I don’t 
like it, but I don’t like the way I’ve been 
feeling lately, either. I’m not ready yet 
to begin slipping downhill. I like life 
as I’ve made it. At any rate, | like it 
better than oblivion. I’m not in any 
hurry for things to stop.” 

He had touched upon an oid subject 
of dispute between them, and Orcutt 
jumped to the challenge. 

“Life does not stop,” he said, with 
a cock of his head and an eye on Can- 
triff. 


The other smiled. “Certainly it 
does !” 

“No,” 

“T says yes. How’re you going to 
prove it?” 


“T don’t need to. I know.” 

“Well, then, I don’t! I believe what 
I see!” 

“And nothing else?” 

“What else is there?” 

“Oh, I say! You don’t really think 
you stop suddenly 

“T really think that when I die I’m 
done, gone out. And I don’t want tc 
make my final exit yet. That’s why I’m 
going to take your confounded dose. 
Not that I like it! Rather not!” 

And take Orcutt’s dose he did. Four 
weeks of it brought him to the end of 
the year. They had been weeks of 
solitude; save for the club’s negro stew- 
ard and his wife, Cantriff had seen ne 
living soul since his arrival. Daily he 
fished and swam or lay under the shade 
of the live oaks on the warm earth, 
his only companion a friendly pointer 
belonging to an absent member of the 
club, glad to attach itself to a sympa- 
thetic and masterful white man. But 





the end of four weeks found him in no 
better state than when he had consulted 
the doctor. He still had to live through 
sleepless nights that left him limp and 
trembling in the mornings, still had to 




















endure the consuming fatigue of brain 
and body. Yet for all the discomfort 
of his physical symptoms, his trouble 
went deeper. The world had indeed 
gone stale. Life had lost its savor. 

The new year found\him too languid 
to do more than walk wearily about, 
along the shore or back in the grove. 
He had no near relatives, and therefore 
could think without a pang of the men 
who had been here with him at other 
times, now, doubtless, holding high fes- 
tival in their homes. Nevertheless, no 
man can live through the holiday sea- 
son without remembering earlier years. 

Cantrifi’s aimless wandering brought 
him at last to a spot where the sun fell 
through a cleared space in the grove, 
emphasizing the shadow under the moss- 
laden trees, where he threw himself at 
full length upon the ground. The dog 
lay down beside him, his nose across 
Cantriff’s knee. The dog, at least, was 
contented ; but the man’s inner restless- 
ness had never been more acute. He 
looked with distaste at the tropical 
growth around him, 

“This confounded gray moss is get- 
ting on my nerves, wagging like old 
men’s beards. I’m going to pull out of 
this pretty soon,” he said to himself. 

But the little exercise he had taken 
left him in no immediate desire for 
more. Only his thoughts were active. 

After all, a holiday was the devil of 
a day to be alone. He ought to have 
gone back to the city, where he could 
have a decent dinner at the club and, 
afterward, a game of cards with some 
other stranded chap. That was what he 
usually did, nowadays. But in earlier 
years—ah, yes, in earlier years—— 


He always deliberately put away from 
him the remembrance of those earlier 
years, because there was one thing in 
them that still hurt. It was the one 
thing that he had, supremely desired 
and not achieved. He had wanted one 
woman, and she had sent him away 
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putting any one else in the place she 
might have had. 

But to-day the memory of her would 
not be banished. As he lay there in 
the shade, in that hot silence of noon, 
he found himself living over again their 
last hour together. He could remem- 
ber, after so many years—fourteen or 
fifteen—what had started the discussion 
that eventually had separated them; it 
was an old one, always dangerous. He 
used to try, in the beginning, to avoid 
it; but there was no escaping that per- 
sistent, gentle firmness, inherited from 
her Quaker ancestry. More than once 
before Louise had forced the issue be- 
tween them, troubled over his lack of 
faith in so much that she believed to 
be essential. For she was devout; her 
sweet seriousness, her spiritual aloof- 
ness from the frivolous or wordly, was 
just what he loved best in her. 

That last day they had been in the 
pine woods on the hillside, with a merry 
party of their friends, gathering the 
first Mayflowers. As usual, Bessie, 
Louise’s sister, had gone wandering off 
with George MacIntyre; they had been 
lovers from the first day George car- 
ried her books home from school, and 
they had just become formally engaged, 
and therefore fair marks for teasing. 
Louise and Cantriff had volunteered to 
go in search of them; but, once out of 
sight of the others, Cantriff, at least, 
became oblivious of every one save 
their two selves in their garden of 
youth. He was talking as they went, 
prophesying concerning his yet-to-be- 
conquered future; she was listening. 
He had not in the least suspected that 
she was weeping. Her failure to an- 
swer him made him turn to look at her. 
Shesraised tear-brimming eyes to his. 

“Louise! Why, what have I said?” 

How well he remembered her way of 
wringing her hands! “Oh, my dear! 
Oh, Ned!” Her voice choked. “I— 


we can’t go on.” 


Tom 


“Go on? Why—what——” 
“Oh, I’ve been trying ever so long 


3 a to tell you! I—I can’t let you go on! 


‘I can’t go on myself!” 

“My darling girl! Are you tired? 
Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Oh, I must, I must make you un- 
derstand! We—we can’t go on, dear!” 

His bewilderment left him speechless. 

“Oh, help me find courage to tell 
you!” She touched his sleeve for a sec- 
ond, then drew her hand away again. 
“You are always planning for the fu- 
ture, with me in it, and 

“Of course I am!” He had captured 
the fluttering hand. “I suppose my 
plans do frighten you, you darling! But 
I'll show you! It’s a great old world, 
and I tell you I’m going to have my 
share of it! There won’t be much that 
I shan’t be able to give you, Louise, 
when——” 

“No, no!” she interrupted. “Wait! 
I must tell you, this time! I’ve known 
it for a long while, but you never let 
me. Oh, my dear, my dear, we can’t 
go on! Don’t you understand what I 
mean? We just can’t go on!” 

She was standing before him with 
bowed head, and he knew that she was 
still weeping. It made him desperate, 
that she should weep and he not be able 
to comfort her. He felt a rising tide 
of masculine irritation against this 
thing unshared and not understood. 

“Don’t you think you might try to 
explain what it’s all about?” he asked, 
frowning. 

She was carrying a great bunch of 
arbutus that they had gathered; now 
she raised it. 

“Can I explain why these flowers 
blossom every spring? Can I explain 
their perfume?” 

He laughed, tried to take her in his 
arms. “Oh, Louise! Isn’t it just 
enough that we love each other?” 

But she drew away. “No!” Could I 
be true to love, if I let you set it lower 
than it is? I love you with my soul, 








Ned, with my soul! And you deny that 
—that there is a soul.” 

And so it went. In the end she had 
made him accept the fact that she was 
really sending him away, that she would 
not marry him. She loved him, oh, yes, 
she loved him! But there was a dif- 
ference between them which love could 
never bridge. He, oh, why did he make 
her put it into words, when it sounded 
so? He would be forever failing her. 
Something in her would always be call- 
ing, and he could never answer it, never 
satisfy it. The great light that she lived 
by he would not even acknowledge. 

He walked away, but presently came 
back. “So you really mean you will 
not marry me! And you are sending 
me away because I am not good enough 
for you; is that it? Because I will not 
pretend to believe a lot of stuff that 
is accepted 

“Ah! How can you?” 

But he was angry, as a sorely 
wounded animal is angry; he wanted 
to strike, to hurt. 

“Tf I go now, Louise, I suppose you 
know I will not come back?” 

She held the great bunch of arbutus 
to her face to hide her tears. The 
youth of him, quivering in pain, be- 
came grandiloquent. 

“Perhaps some day you will see how 
foolish all this is! If you do, pray let 
me know! J will not change!” 

So he had left her, and he had not 
changed. He had, indeed, so entirely 
remained the same where she was con- 
cerned, that even now, after all these 
years, he could not think of her with- 
out that same aching consciousness of 
loss. 

He had not changed. He had done 
all that he had promised to do, he had 
achieved all that he had meant to from 
his battling with the world. If she had 





married him, there was nothing she 
might not have had. 

And yet, had he not changed? Was 
he, indeed, after these fourteen, fifteen 
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"> years, no nearer understanding. what 


she had meant when she told him he 
did not see, did not understand? He 
had accomplished everything, achieved 
everything, missed but the one thing 
which Louise had denied him ; and here, 
at the height of his powers, in what 
should have been the full maturity of 
his career, the world had become empty, 
all his satisfaction turned to ashes. 
And why? Was he, indeed, no nearer 
comprehending what Louise had meant? 
Was there something beyond, as she 
had so often said, something more, 
something without which all else 
counted as nought? 

Could that—could that be true? Was 
there something beyond all achieve- 
ment? Was that why, could that be 
why he had come to this miserable 
state of discouragement, this sense of 
futility and failure in the midst of all 
his success? Was it because he had 
not accepted that, or not understood? 

But what was it, what was it, then, 
that he should understand? 

He had been lying on his back while 
he thus pondered his old memories and 
new doubts. Now he groaned, rolled 
over, hid his face in his crossed arms. 
The dog, disturbed, arose, sniffed at 
the man, touched his neck with its warm 
tongue, and lay down again, its eyes 
dull with a dog’s sympathy with hu- 
man misery that it shares and does not 
understand. 

The torrid quietude of midday still 
hung over the grove. Nota leaf stirred, 
not even an insect murmured, The air 
was absolutely motionless, saturated 
with heat and sunlight. For an hour 
the man and the dog lay there in the 
shade without moving. 

Then Cantriff felt the dog stir, and 
knew that it had lifted its head. It 
pressed closer to his side, quivering a 
little. He turned over, patted the crea- 
ture’s smooth shoulder. 

“Bad dreams, old man?” he said. 
“We all have them!” 


Obviously the animal was disturbed. 
He gave Cantriff one of those search- 
ing, appealing looks that man finds so 
mysterious and touching. 

“Pretty lifelike, was it, old boy? 
Well, they come that way, sometimes!” 

But the dog sat up, and its sensitive 
ears were turned toward the opposite 
side of the cleared space near which 
they were lying. Its nose was sniffing 
the air; Cantriff caught a faint wisp of 
fragrance, gone before he could iden- 
tify it. Then he heard some one com- 
ing, heard the whisper of the trailing 
moss as it was brushed aside; another 
moment, and he could see whoever it 
was, advancing leisurely, but straight 
toward him, as though it were unmis- 
takably himself that she was seeking. 
With the realization that it was a 
woman, he jumped to his feet. 

His sheltering tree stood at one side of 
the small open space. As she advanced, 
parted the last deep curtain of moss, 
paused at the opposite side of the little 
clearing, a ray of sunlight played upon 
her. The pointer arose and trotted to- 
ward her, wagging his tail; as she came 
on he turned to walk back beside her. 
She smiled down at the dog, then at 
Cantriff. Again he caught the evanes- 
cent breath of fragrance; but his senses 
were not held by that. 

The world, all of life and time, fell 
back—how many years? That she 
should be here, she of all beings. 

Through all the years he had believed 
that, should he ever come face to face 
with her again, he would be as shaken 
with emotion as he had been on that 
last day ; yet here she was, standing be- 
fore him, smiling, and he could meet 
her smile without a tremor, with 
scarcely a quickened heartbeat. 

“Louise!” 

There was as much of incredulity as 
of welcome in the way he said it. Her 
smile deepened. Had he ever forgot- 
ten the way her lips indented them- 
selves at the corners, and the tiny mole 
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nearer. Had he ever forgotten that 
gently swaying walk of hers, he who 
used to say that she always seemed to 
tread to unheard music? She wore the 
air of coming to a rendezvous, of being 
joyously certain of his waiting for her, 
as he had waited in those earlier days. 

“Louise!” 

That. she should be here, here in this 
out-of-the-way place in Florida! 

“Yes, Louise, really! But why not?” 
she returned with a murmur of laugh- 
ter. 
Ah, that laugh of hers! The quick- 
ened heartbeat he had not felt at first 
sight of her was singing through him 
now. He put out his hands toward 
her, but she stepped back, shaking her 
head. So had she always eluded his 
touch. It was the one last thing to 
make her really Louise. She seatedsher- 
self on a little mound and patted the 
ground at her side. 

But surprise still held him. “I 
didn’t know there was a place within 
miles of this where you could stay!” 

“Come and sit down,” she said 
calmly. The dog lay down with its 
head on its outstretched paws, its eyes 
on the face of this newly found friend. 
“Such a nice dog!” she said. “Yours?” 

“No, Bartlett’s,’ he told her, then 
added, “But you didn’t come here to 
talk about dogs! Louise——” 

She laughed up at him. “Do sit 
down,” she said. “‘No; I came because 
you were sick.” 

He sat down near her, and took this 
in, not the easiest thing in the world to 
do. She was looking directly at him, 
and the smile lingered only in her eyes, 
like a sort of blessing, a brooding. 

He leaned toward her. “Yes, I sup- 


pose I have been sick. But if that 
brought you to me, my dear, my dear!” 

The quiver of her face would have 
answered him, even without her words. 
“Yes, that brought me! 
needed me.” 


I knew you 


at the left side? She came a little 


“I have always needed you!” 
“But you did not know it.” 


“Not know it! There has not been 
a day, not a minute, that I have not 
wanted you!” 

“Oh, wanted, yes!” 

“And needed you! Louise, you have 
not—in spite of everything, you have 
never doubted my love for you! You’ve 
always been sure of that!” 

“Ah!” She raised her hand a little 
and let it fall back on the grass at her 
side. “Yes! Else I could not have 
come to-day.” 

But she had come, she had come! 
Oh, the miracle of it, that she should 
have come to him, that she should have 
surrendered, after all these years! Of 
course he was shaken with it! 

“And your coming means P 

“Not what you think it means!” 

“That you will marry me, at last! It 
shall mean that! Oh, my very dear- 
est!” 

She drew back, and he remembered 
that his ardor used to frighten her in 
those old days. 

“T’ll be good,” he said, smiling at her, 
holding out his hand. He adored her 
having retained her youthfulness of 
manner, her little air of shyness. She 
was as lovely as she had ever been, but 
he saw that her finest beauty would 
still have to be sought for. There had 
never been any one like-her! 

“Do you remember,” she asked him, 
“what it was I said, that last time? Do 
you remember is 

His hand had dropped, for she had 
made no response to his gesture. 

“There is nothing that ever passed 
between us that I do not remember,” 
he told her. “Certainly I remember 
everything about that last day. We had 
been walking in the woods. Your hands 
were full of Mayflowers. Your eyes 
filled with tears, and you would not let 
me kiss them away. You said there 
was something in me that failed you, 
that would always fail you; and you 
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Cantriff caught a faint wisp of fragrance, gone before he could identify it. 


could not marry me because of that. It 
sounds foolish, in the telling, but it’s 
anything but foolish in the remember- 
ing. And that day it was tragedy. 
Tragedy for both of us. Wasn’t it?” 

“Ah, yes!” She was wringing her 
hands in the way he had not forgotten, 
and her head was bent as it, had been 
that other day over the Mayflowers. 

“T made you say you loved me. It 
wasn’t hard to make you say that! I 
even made you say you were sure of 
my love for you. To this day I don’t 
know what you meant by saying that 
wasn’t enough. It was all I was capable 
of. And I’ve found nothing bigger dur- 
ing the years. 

“You kept saying that I should fail 
you, that I should always fail you. It’s 
hurt, rather, to remember that. But it 
hasn’t kept me from loving you, you 
see! I tried to make you tell me what 
it was, and you held the Mayflowers up 
to my face and said you could as easily 


explain their perfume or the meaning 
. 


of their blooming every spring. I’ve 
never seen them without wondering 
what you meant. But I never under- 
stood. I just simply had to accept it, 
and go on without you the best | 
could.” 

“But you will understand! 
make you understand!” 

“What? At this late day?” 

“Ah, yes! Because it is no secret, 
really! You know that now, don’t you? 
That life, I mean, goes on—dying, if 
you call it that, and blooming. You 
used to deny that, and more! But now, 
now you do believe it, don’t you? You 
do, now!” 

Her insistence on the old theme only 
amused him, now that she had come to 
him. He smiled at her tolerantly, af- 
fectionately, and she returned his 
smile with one even more amused, more 
tender. 

“My dearest girl,” he asserted, “I’d 
swear to anything, if it meant my hav- 
ing you!” 


I will 
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He noticed for the first time how 
pale she was; she had always paled un- 
der emotion. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, and her voice 


sang in his heart. “Oh, you have me 
now! You mustn’t doubt that!” 

He was shaken and trembling. “You 
mean it, this time, Louise? It is really 
true?” 

“True?” And now her voice seemed 
to draw his heart from him in a throb 
of pain. “True? It is the very living 
truth !” 

He knew that if he moved or raised 
his eyes to her face he should take her 
in his arms, show her the pent-up 
strength of his passion, frighten that 
shyness of hers. And he had promised 
to be good! He waited until he could 
speak calmly. 

“You are right, however you guessed 
it! I doneed you! More, I mean, than 
ever before!” 

“T knew it! That is why I came!” 

He could look at her now. Emotion 
seemed to be passing into the clear se- 
renity of happiness. 

“Well, I don’t know how you found 
out, but it’s the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened, your coming! On 
the first day of the year, too! Blessed 
symbol!” 

But that made her wistful. “It is 
New Year’s Day, isn’t it? I really 
ought not to have left the others until 
after the holidays!” 

He laughed aloud, in sheer joy at the 
eternal child in her. “I don’t see why 
you should be sorry for them when 
you’re giving me such happiness!” he 
protested. 

“Yes, yes, indeed. 
—happiness!”” Her look was pure ra- 
diance. There was a moment too full 
for speech. Then she stood up. 

“But I really must go, now!” 

The dog lifted his head, and Cantriff 
sprang up, startled. 

“Go? Go where? 


Oh, for us both 


Who are you 


, 


staying with? I didn’t know anybody 
had a place within miles of this.” : 

Her lips wore a little smile of mis- 
chief. “Such curiosity!” she teased, 
and laughed aloud at his puzzled look. 

“Oh, you motored, of course! I'll 
take you to your car. Better still, I'll 
go back with you, if you'll just let me 
speak to the man at the house there.” 

“No! No! You are not to come 
with me!” 

His masterfulness returned. “Louise! 
What sort of nonsense? Do you think 
I am going to let you go away like this? 
I am not going to let you.” 

“Ned! You don’t think I’m running 
away from you, do you? Doesn’t my 
coming to see you like this prove that 
—that I-——” 

Of course she was right. He real- 
ized it in an instant. She had come, 
proved her love, promised herself to 
him for all of time; but she could not 
remain with him now in this place. She 
had done all she could by coming; more, 
far more than any other woman would 
have had courage for doing. 

“Forgive me!” he said. “You are 
right! I was frightened, but I have not 
entirely lost my senses, dear! Let me 
take you back to your car, and tell me 
where to come for you.” 

“No! I must go alone! Please!” 
She gave him a look, a look of prom- 
ise, of bliss to be, of yielding tenderness 
beyond anything he had ever won from 
her. “But soon, soon 

Her look and words left him trem- 
bling, with the sound of his heart in 
his ears. He could have knelt before 
her, and only a supreme effort held him 
to the level of restraint that she seemed 
to wish. 

“When?” he asked. 

She considered for a moment. “I 
cannot quite tell you, yet. There are 
things to do.” 

He understood; there are always 
things to do, when it is a question of 
weddings. . 











“But you will make it really soon? 
Really ?” he pleaded. 

She gave him another wonderful 
look. “Yes. Soon.” 

“T shall go back to New York to- 
morrow. You know my address there? 
And you will communicate with me as 
soon as you can?” 

She smiled. ‘Ah, trust me!” 

“And then, forever!” 

“Forever !” 

“Always together, oh, Louise!” 

“Always! I promise!” 

He opened his arms to her. She 
swayed toward him, then drew away. 

“Not that! Not yet!” she said; but 
in spite of her refusal, the timid wist- 
fulness of her look reassured him. It 
was only her ever-maidenly shyness, 
and he loved it in her. 

“Not just once?” 

She shook her head. “Not now!” 

“Well, soon I shall have you for al- 
ways, for always, all my own!” 

“You have me now! Dear, you have 
me now!” 

She had moved farther away, and he 
smiled ruefully. It was all very well to 
say that he had her now; but he had not 
once held her in his arms, nor felt her 
lips, and here she was, leaving him, 
perhaps for days, for weeks. 

She was walking off through the 
trees with her dainty step. This being 
left behind was 

The dog was following her, but she 
stopped and spoke to it. 

“No, beautiful! You must go back,” 
she said; and Cantriff called the dog 
back to him and laid a hand on its 
collar, 

They watched her walk away from 
them. As the hanging moss almost 
hid her, the dog whimpered, and Cant- 
riff called after her. 

“Louise!” 

She turned, smiled across the space 
between them, raising her hand in a 
pretty gesture of reproof, as though he 
were a naughty child. 





“Soon!” he called to her; and her an- © 


swer reached him: 

“Always !” 

He watched until she was lost in the 
shadows, then listened to the rustling of 
her dress against the moss. When at 
last she was really gone, he patted the 
dog, and together they started off to- 
ward the clubhouse, all his fatigue van- 
ished and forgotten. She had promised 
to come to him in New York, and soon; 
he was not going to waste any time get- 
ting there! His step was alert. The 
pointer seemed aware of the difference 
in him and gave a joyous bark. 


Cantriff’s first thought on entering 
his rooms in New York was of Louise; 
indeed, she had been with him in every- 
thing but reality all the way on the 
northward journey. 

“Mail?” he demanded of his man. 
“Telegrams ?” 

The man brought in a wire basket 
piled high. Cantriff ran rapidly 
through the letters. He would know 
Louise’s handwriting anywhere, even 
though he had not seen it for so long. 
But there was nothing from her. 

“Messages?” he asked again. “Has 
a lady telephoned ?” 

The man knew. better than to show 
the surprise this unprecedented ques- 
tion caused. He said simply, “No one, 
sir.” 

“Well, somebody will—a lady,” said 
Cantriff. “To-day or to-morrow. And 
when she does, you get me, wherever 
I am, without fail? Understand ?” 

But the morrow passed, and no mes- 
sage came. Cantriff could not think of 
business. He was scarcely willing to 


go beyond instant reach of the tele- 
phone. 

Orcutt, whose rooms were on a 
lower floor of the same house, heard he 
was back, and ran up for a minute. 

“Oh-ho!” he laughed, when he saw 
how Cantriff was looking. 


“No need 
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to ask how you are! World’s got back 
its kick, I see!” 

Cantriff agreed, but kept his own 
counsel, 

Still the hours passed by without a 
word from Louise. He was first puz- 
zled, then increasingly impatient. Of 
course, it was all right; into her silence 
he read the reserve which had always 
so profoundly stirred him, and which 
he had found so much more alluring 
than all the responsiveness of other 
women. 

Yet, as she made no sign, he grew 
uneasy. There was such a thing as 
carrying it too far. It was all very well 
for her to have promised him, when she 
came to him there in the South, that 
she would give herself to him for all of 
time. The present was time; he’d take 
all the present could hold! The future 
was too uncertain! 

Of course, he knew that a woman 
had things to do, or thought she had, 
when she was going to be married; yet 
she might let him see her, surely for 
a little while. 

It was when he was thus pondering, 
one evening, that he suddenly remem- 
bered Bessie MacIntyre. That was it! 
Louise had always been devoted to her 
family ; she would be at Bessie’s house, 
of course, or Bessie would know when 
to expect her! 

Now, how on earth had he failed to 
think of that before? He took up the 
telephone book. The MacIntyres lived 
in town, he knew, for he ran into them 
semioccasionally, though he had never 
sought them out. Bessie had not liked 
him very well since the breaking of his 
engagement with Louise, all those years 
ago. Doubtless, by now, she had be- 
come the plump, maternal kind, ab- 
sorbed in a growing family. 

Yes, here was the address, in the 
East Sixties. It would not take him 


long to get up here, with a taxi stand 
just at the corner. 
He paid the cabman, and ran up the 






MacIntyre front steps. He could 
scarcely wait for the door to be opened. 

“Miss Warrener is stopping here, is 
she not?’ he asked the maid who 
opened it. The girl’s lips parted, and 
she looked confused. “This is Mrs. 
MaclIntyre’s house, is it not?’ Cantriff 
added. 

“Yes, sir,” the maid answered, “but 
just now, sir a 

“And is Mrs. MacIntyre in?” 

The girl stepped back. “Oh, yes, 
sir!” she said, and held the door wider 
for Cantriff’s entrance. 

He went into the drawing-room, on 
the left of the long hall. Conventional, 
as he had supposed it would be—Bes- 
sie’s room. But almost before he found 
a seat on the deeply upholstered sofa, 
something reached his senses and set 
his pulse to a faster beat, a faint, de- 
licious scent of perfume. Arbutus! 

Arbutus! As it had come to him in 
the Florida woods! Louise’s perfume! 
He laughed a little; it had seemed so 
strange to him, there among the sway- 
ing moss, but here, now, he understood. 
It had been the flower he and her dear 
self had loved the best of all, in those 
far-away remembered days; of course, 
she would choose the perfume of the 
Mayflower from among all others; and 
they had a way of perfecting all the 
bottled sweetnesses, in these times of 
the perfection of the chemist’s art. 
That was it, of course, no mystery at 
all, and it surely signified that Louise 
was here, in Bessie’s house, as he had 
suspected. 

It was only a few minutes before Bes- 
sie MacIntyre was holding out a wel- 
coming hand. Cantriff thought she 
wore an air slightly constrained. He 
had been right in supposing that she 
had developed into the maternal; she 
gave him no opportunity to do more 
than say, “How do you do?” before 
she launched into chatter about her 
daughters. She talked rapidly, with a 
slightly rising color; and as Cantriff 












watched and, perforce,, listened, it 
gradually made itself plain to him that 
she was talking in order to give him no 
chance. He smilingly bided his time; 
it was not for him to beaafraid to dis- 
cuss the renewal of his affair with 
Louise! 

He waited until her flow of utterance 
paused, and then said, with a banter- 
ing look: 

“Well, Bessie, say it! I can see that 
you don’t approve !” 

The lady’s look was one almost of 
consternation. “Approve?” she fal- 
tered. 

“Oh, come now! Louise has told 
you, hasn’t she?” 

“Lou—Louise 

“Certainly, Louise! Be a good girl, 
Bessie! Don’t keep me waiting! Isn’t 
she here?” 

Mrs, MacIntyre looked at him. Her 
plump figure seemed abruptly to have 
shrunk in upon itself, as though some- 
thing sustaining had suddenly been 
withdrawn; the curves of her cheeks 
and lips drooped. The color ebbed 


” 





from her face. There was a frightened 
look in her eyes, which slowly filled 
with tears. 

‘ “T_T thought you knew,” she said. 
‘I thought you came because you knew.” 

Cantriff laughed. “Knew? Most 
certainly I know! I know that Louise 
is going to marry me, at last!” 

The good lady’s eyes closed for an 
instant. Then she arose, moved to the 
farther end of the room, straightened a 
framed photograph upon the mantel. 
Cantriff also stood up, watching her. 

“Now, Bessie,” he said, “I know 
Louise is in this house. What’s the 
use——” 

She turned and looked at him, and 
the muscles of her face were quivering. 
She bit her lip. 

A quick fear gripped him. “Is—is 
anything wrong?” he asked. 

Mrs. MaclIntyre’s tears began to 
trickle, disregarded, down her cheeks. 

“Oh, my poor Ned, I thought you 
knew! I thought you came because 
you knew! She—our dear Louise—she 
died on New Year’s morning.” 
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THE LURE OF LITTLE HILLS 


WILL take my heart and go now, I will take my heart and go, 
The slopes are green and silver and the woods are calling me. 
The slender pines upon the hills are full of fragile tunes, 
And the young winds stir the tulip trees to gypsy melody. 


I will walk beside a sunny brook and by a dewy hedge; 
I will saunter down a little road where flowers blossom sweet. 
And where the graceful swallows glide above a golden field 
I’ll hear the mystic summer wind that whispers in the wheat. 


Oh, then I’ll take a tiny path that leaves the yellow road 
And wanders by a thicket edge; I'll stop at every turn 

To view the languid loveliness of richly colored blooms 
And smell the subtle fragrance of the sweet, fresh fern. 


I will take my heart and go now, I will take my heart and go. 
The woods are full of dim tunes, a wistful overture, 
The little hills are calling me, are calling me, are calling me, 
For summer holds the world again with all its leafy lure. 
Perrin Hotmes Lowrey. 
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The Old Wrecker 


AN IDYL IN SUSPICION 


By Gouverneur Morris 
Author of “Tom Beauling, 


ao 6 


Seven Darlings,’’ etc, 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL FRANTZ 


ARY, see if there isn’t an old 
one of mine in the bowl out 
there,” said Carter. “Take it 

up to Mrs, Prior, and say that I most 
particularly want to see her.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mary. 

“Thank you,” said Carter. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mary. She 
turned, with a pretty briskness and 
pleasant, crinkly sounds of white, 
starched things, and whisked out. 

Carter regarded himself in a tall mir- 
ror. He liked good lines, especially 
his own, and well-groomed faces. He 
posed a little. That was his weakness. 

When Carter’s back was turned, 
Prior, trying very hard to look natural, 
came out from behind the piano, where 
it is blushable to relate he had been in 
hiding ever since Carter’s ring had 
started him from a train of morbid 
imaginings into a state of more active 
suspicion. He had, in fact, expected 
some one else. 

“Hello, Ned,” he said. 

Carter flushed slightly. He was mod- 
est enough to dislike being surprised 
during what he himself might have 
termed his “mirror moments.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
in this room all the time, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Prior. “I was behind the 
piano.” 

Carter raised an eyebrow. He could 
work them separately, and liked to. 

“I spend most of my time at the 
piano,” explained Prior lamely. He 
was thin, young, dark, and tired-look- 
ing. His fingers were seldom still. 





“But,” said Carter, “you ought not 
to hide around like that. You might 
hear all sorts of things that you weren’t 
intended to, I might have been making 
love to Mary or your wife.” 

“Oh, no,” said Prior, in rather a 
melancholy voice. “You’re not the sort 
of fellow who wrecks families.” 

“Really!” said Carter. He was 
slightly nettled, as if his courage had 
been called in question. “Indeed! 
Perhaps you don’t know.” 

“You're the kind of fellow who likes 
everybody,” said Prior, “and likes to 
see everybody happy!” 

That was Carter, but he hated to have 
it known. He fumed. 

“Am I, indeed?” he said. 
Really, now.” 

Prior glanced at the clock. 

“You're a little late for tea,.aren’t 
you?” he said, thus tactfully dismissing 
the subjects of hiding behind pianos 
and wrecking families. Carter’s af- 
fronted brow smoothed and he became 
amiable at once. 

“T am,” he said. “The truth is, I 
wanted to see Angela a moment most 
particularly.” 

“You don’t mind me, do you?” said 
Prior. 

“Certainly not,” said Carter with 
forced enthusiasm. 

Prior smiled nervously. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” he said; “I'll 
efface myself. I P 

He paused, for over Carter’s shoul- 
ders he could see Mary entering from 
the hall. 


“Humph! 














Prior, trying very hard to look natural, came out from 





behind the piano. “Hello, Ned,” he said. 


“Not at all, certainly not!” said Car- 
ter stoutly. 

“Mrs. Prior is dressing, sir,” 
Mary; “but she will be down as 
as she can.” 

“By the way, Mary,” said Prior, “has 
Vail gone?” 

“He left not five minutes ago, sir.” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

“You’re not losing Vail, are you?” 
said Carter. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Prior. “Vail is 
one of the domestic encumbrances I 


said 
soon 


would not willingly part with. 


He’s 
simply gone with my things to the 
Twenty-third Street ferry.” 
“Shooting ?” 
“I’m going down to Havre de Grace 


for the opening. 
Careless.” 

“That scandalous old boat with the 
brass bedsteads and memories of finan- 
ciers who went duck shooting in July! 
Who’s going with you?” 

Prior passed one hand wearily across 
his forehead. 


I’ve chartered . the 


















“I’m going alone,” he said. 
“That’s too bad,” said Carter. His 
face was always ready with sympathy. 

“Oh, no,” said Prior. ‘That is the 
way to get the best shooting.” He 
spoke quite bitterly. “A single man,” 
he said, “usually gets the best shoot- 
ing, and the best wives.” 

“Something’s gone wrong with you,” 
said Carter to himself; and aloud: 
“You've got the artistic temperament, 
Harve, and, like most artists, you don’t 
know how to be happy.” 

Prior collapsed, rather than sat, into 
a chair, and buried his face in his hands, 
Then he spoke, but as if to himself: 

“IT know how to be unfaithful,” he 
said, “if that’s happiness.” 

“If that’s happiness!” Carter spoke 
in a large, cheerful voice. “Why don’t 
you go out,” he said, “take a man your 
size, and get him to give you a good 
licking? A cab driver would do, and it 
would tone you up and give you a fresh 
outlook on things.” 

“Through whichever of my eyes he 
didn’t close,” said Prior. “No, I get 
punishment enough without losing my 
front teeth.” 

“Anyway,” said Carter, “the change 
may do you good.” 

“Losing my front teeth?” 

“No, shooting.” 

“Yes,” said Prior, “sometimes I think 
shooting is the only thing that will ever 
do me any good.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed to sit there and 
say such a thing?’ said Carter in the 
voice of one saying it to a child. 

“No,” said Prior harshly, “I’m not. 
Sometimes I think it’s the only way 
out.” 

“And—you—want—out ! 
had what you’ve got 4 

“Stop!” said Prior fiercely. 
have I got?” 

Carter summed up readily enough: 
“A comfortable house, money, talent, 
position, one of the most celebrated 
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Why, if I 





“What 





stallions in the history of the turf, and 
the sweetest wife in the world.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said Prior bit- 
terly. “You’ve touched it—the sweet-_ 
est wife in the world! If she wasn’t 
the sweetest wife in the world, I 
wouldn’t have to care about her so 
much, would I?” 

“No,” said Carter, secretly very cu- 
rious to know what was coming; “I 
suppose not.” 

“That,” said Prior, “is her tragedy.” 

“Nonsense,” said Carter. 

“And,” said Prior very softly, almost 
caressingly, “I think she cares about 
somebody else—and that’s mine!” 

There were reasons why this remark 
might have made Carter uneasy. He 
touched a finger lightly to Prior’s fore- 
head. “Your tragedy,” he said, “is 
here.” 

“I’m _ desperate, 
slowly ; “desperate.” 

Carter took Prior’s right hand and 
held it hard. 

“Now tell me everything,” he said. 
“Stop hinting, and speak out.” 

“Yes, you can trust—I mean, I can 
trust you, of course,” said Prior. 

“Of course you can,” said Carter. “I 
was engaged to Angela before you mar- 
ried her, so practically I am one of the 
family.” 

“Indeed, yes, so you are,” said Prior. 
“Well, what do you want to know?” 

“Your facts and suspicions first,” 
said Carter; “then your reasons, and 
last, your intuitions.” 

“T’ll begin at the beginning,” said 
Prior. He took a long breath. 

“That will be best,” said Carter. 

“Angela’s family, you know,” said 
Prior, “was very poor is 

“T should think I did know,” said 
Carter. “That was one of the reasons 
why I didn’t marry Angela myself. 
The other was, she loved you.” 

“Yes,” said Prior with a quaver, 
“she loved me Did you ever know 
her father?” 


Ned,” said Prior 
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“Oh, yes,” said Carter. “Slightly.” 
“Did you ever know what his busi- 
mess was?” 

“Only,” said Carter, “that he went 
downtown every morning early, and 
came uptown every afternoon late.” 

“He was a bookkeeper,” said Prior. 
“My father’s head bookkeeper.” 

“Not a lucrative sinecure, I should 
say,” said Carter. 

Prior smiled grimly. “No,” he said, 
“not as far as salary was concerned.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We hushed it up,” said Prior, “I 
was engaged to Angela, you see.” 

“Poor old chap,” said Carter. He 
had memories of a somewhat respect- 
ful old gentleman who continually ef- 
faced himself. 

“He sneaked 
died,” said Prior. 

“Died ?” 

“Yes—in the East soméwhere.” 

“Well,” said Carter, “he died, and 
there was an end of it. Why do you 
tell me this?” 

Prior turned and looked him squarely 
in the face. 

“Do you believe in heredity ?” he said. 

“No,” said Carter. 

“T do,” said Prior. “If there is bad 
in the father, there is bad in the child.” 

“Does she misappropriate funds?” 
Carter tried to laugh, and failed dis- 


off somewhere and 


mally. 
“Tt isn’t that,” said Prior; “it’s 
worse.” He sprang to his feet, and 


gesticulated fiercely. 

“Tell me,” he cried, “why she dines 
with Lorrimer in out-of-the-way places 
and receives him here when I am out, 
and gives him money?” 

Carter also rose. 

“Gives him money!” he exclaimed. 
His voice was full of pain. 

“Damnation, yes!” cried Prior. 


“Gives him money; I’ve looked in her 
check book.” 

“That is bad,” said Carter simply. 
Prior laughed foolishly. 


“Bad?” 


What are 
women made for, and who made ’em?” 
Carter fought down a growing doubt 
of Angela. 
Prior walked to the writing desk, and 
tilted up the blotter so that the marks 
on it were reversed in the little square 


“And with that old rake! 


mirror between the pigeonholes. Car- 
ter looked over his shoulder, and read 
in Angela’s large, black writing: 

My husband will be here, so don’t come 
for dinner Monday. ANGELA. 

“Just Angela,” said Prior. 

“How do you know it’s for Lorri- 
mer?” said Carter. 

“By the blots from the envelope. See 
—Evans Lorrimer, Esq.” 

“I’m damned!” said Carter. 

Prior laid down the blotter and 
turned to face his friend. His own face 
was quite pitiful with trouble, and he 
spoke hurriedly. 

‘When I saw that,” he said, “I told 
Angela I had decided to go to Havre 
de Grace, Monday, after all, and inside 
of half an hour she had sent in another 
note, by messenger, telling him I would 
be away.” 

“Is this fact or suspicion?” asked 
Carter. 

“Both,” said Prior. ‘She sent a note 
and to him. I know that, and I sus- 
pect the contents.” 

“Depend upon it,” said Carter with a 
last effort against belief, “nothing seri- 
ous is wrong.” 

Prior shrugged his shoulders. 

“One might think you were in collu- 
sion with them,” he said. 

“Who is Lorrimer, anyway?” said 
Carter. “He doesn’t go about much.” 

“T only know,” said Prior, “that he 
came, saw, and conquered, and is old. 
If he were a young man, there might 
be some shadow of an excuse for her. 
But a liaison with him! It is mon- 
strous!” 

“And so,” said Carter, “you are go- 
ing to make it easy for them, and clear 
out.” 














“You wouldn’t have nie stay and look 
on, would you?” said Prior. “I’m go- 
ing to Havre de Grace.” 

Carter began to smell a rat. 

“You're going,” he said with mean- 
ing, “and you’re—coming back?” 

“When a man lives in New York,” 
said Prior quaintly, “and goes to a 
place, he usually does come _ back, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Isn’t all this going to be a little the- 
atrical?” he said. 

“Why, no,” said Prior; “the most 
natural thing in the world. I’m not 
wanted; I clear out.” 

“Your hansom is waiting, sir,” an- 
nounced Mary, from the hall. 

Prior started. 

“Eh?” he said. “Oh, yes, of course.” 
He glanced at the clock. “By Jove! 
I can just make it. Good-by, Ned.” 

They squeezed each other’s hands 
hard. 

“I hope,” said Carter solemnly, “that 
you don’t miss your train.” 


Carter turned just as the portiére, 
which, a moment before, had been 
simply rich things meant to divide the 
drawing-room from the dining -room, 
parted, closed, and became a swaying 
background for the woman who seemed 
to Carter the loveliest in the world. 

“Has Harve gone?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Carter, approaching her. 

“He left without saying good-by,” 
said she. 

“He had just time to get his train, 
with good luck, Angela,” said Carter, 
and he added gravely, “But he may 
miss it, as it is.” 

“Oh!” said Angela, a little anxiously, 
as it seemed to Carter. “I hope he 
doesn’t miss it. It would be such a dis- 
appointment to him.” 

“Yes,” said Carter, “it would. An- 
gela 3 





“Ves ” 
“T am greatly troubled about your 
husband.” 





“Oh, he’s all right, isn’t he?’ She 
turned two blue stars full on Carter. 
At first they were tranquil and inno- 
cent. They became troubled before 
Carter’s steady gaze. 

“No—he’s not,” said he, 

“What can I do?” said Angela. “He 
doesn’t care about me any more, I 
know. But I didn’t think there was 
anything else the matter with him.” 

“Misunderstanding,” thought Carter, ~ 
“thou art the first form of a love 
match,” and he said, “Are you sitre that 
it is he that has stopped caring about 
you?” 

“[’m very miserable,” said Angela. 
They had loved her in the beginning 
because she was so frank. “He doesn’t 
trust me, he spies on me. He——” 

“Has he no cause?” said Carter. 

“I don’t know,” said Angela with 
what in a little mouth would have been 
a pout, “but he oughtn’t to do it.” 

“May I speak plainly?’ said Carter. 

“Why, of course.” 

“Before you married,” said Carter, 
“you were a very poor girl.” 

“T was,” said Angela. “I had two 
frocks, two hats, two sous, and two 
lovers.” 

“You make things very easy,” said 
Carter. “For now you have dozens of 
frocks and dozens of hats, and money 
to spend, and your husband loves you, 
and that’s one lover * 

“And you love me,” said Angela de- 
murely. 

“That’s two,” said Carter grimly; 
“nothing changed there.” He paused 
for about the time it would take an 
archer to draw an arrow to the head 
and loose it. “And Lorrimer?” he said. 

He fixed his keen eyes full on hers. 
He thought shé flushed, but her answer 
was innocence itself, 

“He loves me, too,” she said. 

“Angela!” It was a cry of pain. 

“So I ought to be very happy, 
oughtn’t I?” said Angela gayly. “But 
I’m vewey mis’able.” 
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“You confess Lorrimer cares for 


ra % you?” he said. “Oh, Angela!” 


“Yes—he does,” said Angela, “the 
old dear!” 

“What is the world coming to?” cried 
Carter, though he did not really care to 
know. 

“T don’t know,” said Angela quietly, 
and with a certain pathos. “I think it’s 
coming to an end, because Harve 
doesn’t love me any more.” 

“Angela,” said Carter, “you are 
either a self-maligned angel, or a very 
brazen wife.” 

“Edward Carter!” she cried. 

“You dine with this man in out-of- 
the-way places,” said Carter firmly and 
rapidly, “you have him here when your 
husband is away. He’s coming to- 
night ?” 

“Yes,” said Angela. 

“My God!” cried Carter. “And you 
give him money, you support him, An- 

ela!” 

“Practically,” said Angela; and, as 
one trying to explain the reason for a 
generous deed, “but, then, he’s too old 
to work,” she said. 

“My dear girl, don’t you think you’ve 
gone too far? Do you wonder that 
Harve is miserable ?” 

“He ought to have faith in me,” said 
Angela stiffly. 

“Faith is a hard bird to catch for a 
man whose wife is spending his money 
‘on another man.” 

“But I haven’t any money of my 
own,” said Angela. 

Carter sat down in a large chair, and 
loosened his backbone. 

“Angela,” he said feebly, “I believe 


~ you are mad.” 


“Oh, dear!” said Angela. 

“Angela,” said Carter, after a pause, 
“would you mind explaining to an old 
friend the nature of your relations with 
this man Lorrimer ?” 

“As well now as later, I suppose,” 
said Angela. “He’s my father.” 

Carter leaped from his chair as if he 





had been suddenly pierced with a knife 
of joy. 

“Oh, my darling!” he roared. “I’m 
so glad. Even I—old Carter—was 
shaken—kiss me—yes—you must.” 

He pursued her twice around the 
table before she let him catch her. 

“Now, will you be good?” he cried. 

She drew back. 

“You won’t tell Harve, will you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Carter, who was 
red to the roots of his hair. “Not 
much. He’d shoot me!” 

Angela laughed. 

“T mean about my father,” she said. 

Carter sighed. 

“I'd forgotten about your father.” 

“He’s terribly afraid of Harve,” she 
said. “You know, they thought F 

“I know,” said Carter knowingly. 
For the moment, as a matter of fact, 
he only knew that he loved the woman 
before him and that he had just kissed 
her. 

“But it isn’t so,” said Angela. “He 
never took it.” 

“Of course he didn’t,” agreed Carter. 

“But they thought he did,” said An- 
gela, “and he’s terribly afraid of meet- 
ing Harve. That’s why I’ve had to 
keep him dark.” 

“And, bless your heart!” said Carter. 
“You've been taking care of him.” 

“Of course,” said Angela. “But you 
mustn’t tell Harve.” 

Carter deliberated. 

“He’s got to be told,” he said finally. 
“He’s half mad with suspicion and 
jealousy.” 

Angela’s stars twinkled. 

“Of my father?” 

“Yes.” 

“T wonder he hasn’t recognized him,” 
she said. “I’ve wondered all along.” 

“They say love is blind.” 

“But I promised papa not to give him 
away.” 

“He’s got to be given away,” said 
Carter stoutly. “Why, Harve will be 
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“Going to do?” cried Angela. “I’m going to take dinner with my husband!” 


so glad when he finds out the truth that “Of course,” said Carter. “Don’t 
he will fall on your father’s neck. He you see that for yourself?” 
thinks your father’s dead.” “Shall we send him a telegram to 
“I kirow,” said Angela. “Papa Havre de Grace?” she said. 
changed, his name—poor old soul—and Then Carter remembered certain 
started that rumor himself. The sus-- things, and grew uneasy. 
picion he underwent has spoiled his “T don’t think,” he said gravely, “it 
whole life.” would reach him.” 
“It’s pitiful,” said Carter indignantly. “Why not?” said Angela. 
“So you think I must tell Harve?” “Because,” said Carter, “I think your 
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husband has not gone to Havre de 
Grace, Angela.” 

“No?” 

“I’m afraid,’ said Carter tenderly, 
“that it’s only a pretense, dear.” 

Angela’s lips tightened slightly. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“Angela,” said Carter, “I have reason 
to believe that—your father is coming 
here to dinner, is he not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Harve knows that.” 

Angela’s color went for a moment 
and then came back strongly. 

“How?” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference how. 
He knows.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“Angela,” said Carter, “I think your 


husband intends to come back quietly 


and surprise you with Lorrimer.” 

He did not realize that he was touch- 
ing a match to a magazine of nerves, 
love, and outraged pride. But he did 


/ realize that she had never seemed so 


beautiful. 

“Tt’s infamous!” she cried. “He would 
not dare!” 

Carter patted her clumsily on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t judge a jealous man hastily.” 

Angela shook off the hand. 

“If he does that,” she cried, “I shall 
leave him!” 

“Angela!” said Carter. 

“Do you think,” she cried, “that I 
could live in the same house with a 
man who dared to play such a trick? 
How could he ever look me in the face 
Where are you going?” 
Carter had started for the door. 

“T am going,” said he, “‘to find Harve 


| and tell him not to come back.” 


“Wait,” said Angela. “Can’t you see 
that that wouldn’t alter the case in the 
slightest? Leave the man alone. If he 
intends to come back, and you prevent 
him, it is as awful as if he really did 
come back, and everything would be 
ended between us. I must know.” 


ig 


“Angela,” said Carter sternly, “you 
will only have yourself to blame.” 

“T take the responsibility.” 

“I can’t stand here and see you 
wreck your happiness.” 

A tear ran down Angela’s cheek. 

“This suspicion is killing me.” 

“And,” said Carter, “Harve’s suspi- 
cions have been killing him.” 

Angela blazed up again. 

“He has no right to suspect me of— 
anything,” she cried. “He has no right 
to judge me without knowledge.” 

“And if he comes back 4 

“T will leave this house—I will go 
away!” 

“How? Where?” said Carter. 

“By any means—anywhere.” 

Half laughing, half crying, she laid 
her hands on his«shoulders. 

“T will go away with you, if you like.” 

“Angela!” said Carter in a hopeless, 
flat voice. 

“Will you take me?” It was a chal- 
lenge, and there was a long silence. 

“No,” said Carter finally. 

Angela seated herself on the sofa, 
and suddenly began to sob. 

“Angela!” cried Carter. There was 
pity, love, renunciation, and longing in 
the cry. 

The ringing of the doorbell smote 
upon their ears like the sudden beating 
of a drum. Angela sprang to her feet. 

“If my husband comes,” she said, “I 
will leave this house. If he comes, I 
will leave this house.” 

“Stop crying!” commanded Carter. 

“Mr. Lorrimer.” 

A shaky, gentle old man entered. 
Angela ran to him and kissed him. 

“Papa, dear, this is Mr. Carter.” 

“Bless me,” said the old gentleman, 
and he pointed his eyes rapidly at dif- 
ferent parts of the room; “I remember 
you very well, sir.” 

“And I remember you, too, sir,” said 
Carter politely, “now that I see you 
closely. But you have changed, sir.” 

“Suspicion and Hindustan,” said the 




















old gentleman, “have wrecked what 
was once a very fine constitution—a 
very complete constitution, sir, if I 
may say so. Am I late, Angela?” 

“No, I think not,” said Angela; “you 
will stop and dine?” 

“With pleasure,” said Carter. 

The dining-room portiére shot back 
with a substantial and silken rustling, 
and Mary appeared against a_back- 
ground of immaculate napery, cut glass, 
chrysanthemums, and silver. 

“Dinner is served, ma’am.” 

“We will wait dinner,” said Angela. 
“Mr. Prior is coming home.” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

Lorrimer glanced about him uneasily. 

“What did you say, my dear?” 

“That I am expecting my husband to 
dinner.” 

“Oh, no—Angela,” said the old man 
plaintively ; “not that.” 

“Sooner or later, he must be told,” 
said Angela. “Don’t be afraid.” 

“But Iam,” said Lorrimer. “I think 
I will go now.” 

“See it out, sir,” said Carter heartily. 

“T think I’ll see myself out, first, sir,” 
said Lorrimer. 

‘“‘Nonsense,” said Carter. 
be delighted to know you.” 

Lorrimer began to edge toward the 
hall door. 

“Suspicion and Hindustan,” said he, 
“have wrecked what was once a very 
fine animal courage—a very complete 
animal courage. Angela, my dear, an- 
other evening I shall be happy to + 
The old gentleman had nearly reached 
the door when the bell rang, and he was 
brought up as suddenly as if he had 
backed into a hedge of barbed wire. 

“Don’t be afraid, father,” said An- 
gela. “I am not afraid.” 

Carter placed himself nearest the 
door. 

“Be calm, Angela.” 
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They waited, and listened with a 
great mixture of feelings to the open- 
ing and shutting of the outer door. 
Then came the relieving sound of 
Mary’s voice, slightly raised. If the 
master had come in she would have 
spoken less loudly. Then came Mary 
herself. 

“Mr. Vail, ma’am,” said she, “to say 
that Mr. Prior missed the six-forty- 
five, but will dine in Jersey City, at the 
Washington House, and take the nine- 
twenty.” 

It was transfixing to look at Angela. 
She seemed the incarnation of radiance. 

“Get me a hat and some furs at once, 
Mary,” said she, “and call me a han- 
som,” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said Mary. 

“What are you going to do?” said 
Carter. 

“Going to do?” cried Angela. “I am 
going to take dinner with my husband!” 
She ran out. 

The old gentleman and the young 
gentleman eyed each other in silence 
for some moments. 

“Well, sir,” said Carter, at length, “I 
suppose we may as well dine here.” 

“Suspicion and Hindustan,” said 
their victim, “have destroyed what was 
once a very manly appetite, sir.” 

“I’m not hungry, either,” said Carter. 
Suddenly he seized the old gentieman 
by the hands, 

“Come here, you satanic destroyer of 
domestic peace and happiness,” he 
cried, “and dance—damn it—dance!” 

Carter pranced about the room, leap- 
ing higher and higher. The victim of 


’ 


Hindustan and suspicion, and as he now 
thought, of sudden and acute monoma- 
nia, followed clumsily in his wake, pal- 
pitating with fear, but laughing because 
Carter laughed, and bounded in feeble 
imitation. 





















A brief synopsis of the opening chapters of 


MARGARET PEDLER’S LATEST NOVEL 


The Lamp of Destiny 


WHOLLY charming bit of femininity, Magda Vallincourt, a professional dancer, 
breaks hearts easily and unfeelingly. Her mother, embittered by her hus- 
band’s unjust repudiation of her, had early taught her daughter to take, but never 
to give, affection and love, and this becomes for Magda her code of life. Once, 


as a child, after a severe punishment by her father, Magda had gone to dance the 
ache away in the woods. An artist, Michael Quarrington, at work there, had 


glimpsed her, and was enchanted by ‘her whimsical grace. And, grown to young 
womanhood, though she has never seen Quarrington again, he alone of all the men 
Magda has known stands out—‘“Saint Michael,” as she had dubbed him at their 
first meeting. Then, one day, after an accident to her motor car, she is taken by 
her rescuer to his home near by. He recognizes her as the far-famed dancer, the 
Great Wielitzska—Magda uses her mother’s name in her profession. Over the 
teacups he arraigns her unflinchingly for the havoc she has wrought in men’s lives. 
She listens, piqued that he should offer frank denunciation instead of the customary 
male worship. Discussing virtue and its relation to art, he tells her of a little child 
whom he had once seen dancing in the woods, the perfect embodiment, to him, of 
innocence and artistic achievement. Immediately Magda recognizes him as “Saint 
Michael,” but only when she is leaving does she reveal to him that she is his “little 
sprite of the woods.” And in his cry of “You! You!” as she drives away, there is 
an infinitude of wistful yearning. 

Arrived at home, Magda tells the story of the accident and rescue to Gillian, 
her companion and chaperon. Gillian, all too aware of the trend of affairs in 
Magda’s life, is greatly disturbed. But her kindly counsel to the girl avails naught. 
A day or two later, as the result of a stormy demonstration of his love for her, 
which Magda resents, she and her accompanist, Antoine Davilhof, sever their pro- 
fessional connections. On the opening night of one of Magda’s great successes, 
Lady Arabella, her godmother, entertains a box party. Included in it is Michael 
Quarrington, when she persuades to defer a contemplated sojourn to the continent. 
He is, in her old eyes, highly eligible as a husband for Magda. In Magda’s dressing 
room, after the performance, she detects Quarrington’s interest in the girl, and 
promptly plans a dinner party for several nights later. 

At this party Michael and Magda have a touching scene together in which she 
pleads with him to believe in her, and he refrains from an open declaration of love 
only with great difficulty. Arrived at her home that night, Magda finds a note of 
farewell from Kit Raynham, one of her devoted admirers. The papers loudly 
announce his disappearance, hinting at the cause of his desperate state. In the 
morning, Kit Raynham’s mother, broken-hearted, calls on Magda, and in a pitiful 
manner-upbraids her for wrecking her boy’s promising career. 

Several days later, Lady Arabella adds her word of denunciation, yielding 
the final blow when she tells Magda that Quarrington has left England, his only 
word for her being the terse message that “she will understand” why he has gone. 
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The third big installment of the most absorbing 


sertal of 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE season was drawing to its close. 
London lay sweltering under a 
heat wave which had robbed the 

trees in the park of their fresh June 
greenness and converted the progress 
of foot passengers along its sultry pave- 
ments into something which rather called 
to mind the medieval ordeal of walking 
over hot plowshares. 

Even the garden at Friars’ Holm, usu- 
ally a coolly green oasis in the midst 
of the surrounding streets, seemed as 
airless as any back court or alley, and 
Coppertop, who had been romping ever 
more and more flaggingly with a fox 
terrier puppy he had recently acquired, 
finally gave up the effort and flung him- 
self down, red-faced and panting, on 
the lawn where his mother and Magda 
were sitting. 

“Tsn’t it nearly time for us to go to 
the seaside, mummie?” he inquired 
plaintively. 

Magda smiled down at the small, wist- 
ful face. 

“How would you like to go to the 
country instead, Topkins?” she asked. 
“To a farm, where they have pigs and 
horses and cows, and heaps of cream 
and id 

“And — strawberries?” 
Coppertop pertinently. 

“Oh, of course. Or, no—they’ll be 
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over by the time we get there. 
there’ll be raspberries. 
good, isn’t it?” 

Gillian looked up, smiling a little. 

“It’s settled. We're going ‘there,’ 
then—wherever it is,” she said. 

“Do you think you’d like it, Gilly- 
flower?” asked Magda. “It’s a farm 
I’ve heard of in Devonshire, where they 
want to take paying guests for the sum- 
mer.” . 

Gillian, guessing from Magda’s man- 
ner that the whole matter was practi- 
cally arranged, nodded acquiescence. 

“I’m sure I should. But will you?” 
she asked whimsically. She glanced at 
the sophisticated simplicity of Magda’s 
white gown, at the narrow suede shoes 
and filmy stockings, every soigné detail 
of her dress and person breathing the 
expensiveness and luxury and _ highly 
specialized civilization of the city. 
“Somehow I can’t imagine you on a 
farm in the depths of the country! I 
believe you'll hate it.” 

“T shall like it.” Magda got up rest- 
lessly. “I’m sick of society and the 
theater and the eternal gossip that goes 
on in London. I—TI want to get away 
from it all!” 

Gillian’s thoughts turned back to the 
happenings of the last few months. She 
thought she understood what lay behind 
Magda’s sudden decision to bury herself 
in the country. 


But 
That’s just as 
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“Have you taken rooms at this farm?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, I have,” said Magda shortly. 
Then, with one of those sudden flashes 
of affectionate insight which were part 
of her essential lovableness, she went 
on: “Gilly, are you sure you don’t mind? 
I ought to have asked you first,” she 
said remorsefully. “I expect you'll be 
bored to death. Perhaps you’d rather 
not come?” 

Gillian’s quiet brown eyes smiled at 
her reassuringly. 

“Where thou goest she 
quoted. “Of course I want to come. 
I’ve never been to Devonshire. And I 
know Coppertop will adore the pigs and 
cows.” 

“And cream,” put in Coppertop rumi- 
natively. 

“Tell me about the place,” said Gil- 
lian. “How did you hear of it?” 

“Through the prosaic columns of the 
Daily Post,” replied Magda. “I didn’t 
want a place recommended by any one 
I knew. That doesn’t cut the connect- 
ing line one bit. Probably the people 
who’ve recommended it to you decide 
to look you up in their car, just when 
you think you’re safely buried, and 
disinter you. I don’t want to be dis- 
interred. I propose to get right away 
into the country, out of reach of every- 
body we know, for two months. I shan’t 
give our address to any one except Mel- 
rose, and he can forward on all letters.” 
A small, amused smile crossed her lips. 
“Then we can answer them or not, ex- 
actly as we feel disposed. It will be 
heavenly !” 

“Still, I don’t know where this par- 
ticular paradise is which you’ve se- 
lected,” returned Gillian patiently. 

“Tt’s at the back of beyond—a tiny 
village in Devonshire called Ashen- 
combe. I just managed to find it on the 
ordnance map with a magnifying glass! 
The farm itself is called Stockleigh, and 
is owned and farmed by some people 
named Storran. The answer to my let- 
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ter was signed Daa Storran. Hasn't it 
a nice sound—Storran of Stockleigh?” 

“And did you engage the rooms on 
those grounds, may I ask? Because the 
proprietor’s name ‘had a nice sound?” 

Magda regarded her seriously. 

“Do you know, I really believe that 
had a lot to do with it,” she acknowl- 
edged. 

Gillian went off into a little gale of 
laughter. 

“How like you!” she exclaimed. 


The train steamed fussily out of Ash- 
encombe station, leaving Magda, Gil- 
lian, and Coppertop, together with sun- 
dry trunks and suit cases, in undisputed 
possession of the extremely amateur- 
ish-looking platform. Magda glanced 
about her with amusement. 

“What, a ridiculous little wayside 
place!” she exclaimed. “It has a kind 
of ‘home-made’ appearance, hasn't it? 
You’d hardly expect a real bona-fide 
train to stop here!” 

“This your luggage, miss ?” 

A porter—or, to be accurate, the por- 
ter, since Ashencombe boasted but one 
—addressed her abruptly. From a cer- 
tain inimical gleam in his eyes Magda 
surmised that te had overheard her criti- 
cism. 

“Yes.” She nodded smilingly. “Is 
there a trap of any kind to meet us?” 

Being a man as well as a porter he 
melted at once under Magda’s disarm- 
ing smile and replied with a sudden ac- 
cession of amiability. 

“Be yu goin’ to Stockleigh ?” he asked. 
The soft singsong intonation common 
to all Devon voices fell very pleasantly 
on ears accustomed to the cockney twang 
of London streets. 

“Yes, to Storran of Stockleigh,” an- 
nounced Coppertop importantly. 

The porter’s mouth widened into an 
appreciative grin. 

“That’s right, young maister, and 
there’s the wagon from the Crown and 
Bells waiting to take yu there.” 
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A few minutes later, the luggage pre- 
cariously piled up on the box seat be- 
side the driver, they were ambling 
through the leafy Devon lanes at an un- 
hurried pace apparently dictated by the 
somewhat ancient quadruped between 
the shafts. The driver swished his whip 
negligently above the animal’s broad 
back, but presumably more with the idea 
of keeping off the flies than with any 
hope of accelerating his speed. There 
would be no other train to meet at 
Ashencombe until the down mail, due 
four hours later, so why hurry? No 
one ever appears to be in a hurry in 
the leisurely West Country—a refresh- 
ing characteristic in a world elsewhere 
so perforated by tubes and shaken by 
the ubiquitous motor bus. 

Magda leaned back with a sigh of 
pleasure. The drowsy, sunshiny peace 
of the July afternoon seemed very far 
removed from the torrid rush and roar 
of the previous day in London. 

It was almost like entering another 
world. Instead of the crowded wood- 
paved streets, redolent of petrol, this 
winding ribbon of a lane where the 
brambles and tufted grasses leaned down 
from close-set hedges to brush the 
wheels of the carriage as it passed. 
Overhead, a restful sky of misty blue 
flecked with wisps of white cloud, while 
each inconsequent turn of the narrow, 
twisting road revealed a sudden glimpse 
of distant purple hills, or a small friendly 
cottage built of cob and crowned with 
yellow thatch, or high-hedged fields of 
standing corn, deepening to gold and 
quiveringly still as the sea on a wind- 
less afternoon. 

At last the wagon swung round an 
incredibly sharp turn and rumbled be- 
tween two granite posts, long since de- 
nuded of the gate which had once swung 
between them, pulling up in front of a 
low, two-storied house which seemed to 
convey a pleasant sense of welcome, as 
some houses do. 

The casement windows stood wide 


open and through them one caught 
glimpses of white curtains looped back 
with lavender ribbons. Roses, pink and 
white and red, nodded their heads to 
you from the walls, even peering out im- 
pertinently to catch the sun from be- 
neath the eaves of the roof whose 
thatch had mellowed to a sober brown 
with wind and weather. Above the 
doorway trails of budding honeysuckle 
challenged the supremacy of more roses 
in their summer prime, and just within, 
in the cool shadow of the porch, stood a 
woman’s slender figure. 

Gillian never forgot that first glimpse 
of June Storran. She looked very sim- 
ple and girlish as she stood there, framed 
in the rose-covered trellis of the porch, 
waiting with a slight air of nervousness 
to receive the travelers. The sunlight, 
filtering between the leaves of the 
honeysuckle, dappled her ash-blond hair 
with hovering flecks of gold and a faint, 
shy smile curved her lips as she came 
forward, a little hesitatingly, to greet 
them. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said. 
“Dan, my husband, had to go to Exeter 
to-day. He was sorry he could not meet 
you himself at the station.” 

As she and Magda stood side by side, 
the contrast between them was curiously 
marked—the one in her obviously home- 
made cotton frock, with her total ab- 
sence of poise and her look of extreme 
youth hardly seeming the married 
woman that she was, the other gowned 
with the simplicity of line and detailed 
finish achieved only by a great dress- 
maker, her quiet assurance and distine- 
tive little air of savoir vivre setting her 
worlds apart from Dan Storran’s young 
wife. 

“Will you come in? 
see to your luggage.” 

June was speaking again, still shyly, 
but with her shyness tempered by a 
sensitive instinct of hospitality. She led 
the way into the house and they followed 
her through a big, low-raftered living 
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room and up a flight of slippery oak 
stairs. 

“These are your rooms,” said June, 
pausing at last at the end of a rambling 
passageway. “I hope”—she flushed a 
little anxiously—“I do hope you will like 
them. I’ve made them as nice as I could. 
But of course,” she said, glancing at 
Magda deprecatingly, “you will find 
them very different from London 
rooms.” 

Magda flashed her a charming smile. 

“I’m sure we shall love them,” she 
answered, glancing about her with genu- 
ine appreciation. 

The rooms were very simply fur- 
nished, but sweet and fresh with chintz 
and flowers, and the whitewashed ceil- 
ings, sloping at odd, unexpected angles, 
gave them a quaint attractiveness. The 
somewhat coarse but spotless bed linen 
exhaled a faint fragrance of lavender. 

“You ought to charge extra for the 
view alone,” observed Gillian, going to 
one of the open lattice windows and 
looking across the rise and fall of hill 
and valley to where the distant slopes 
of Dartmoor rimmed the horizon. 

“T hope you didn’t think the terms 
too high?” said June. “You see, I— 
we have never had paying guests be- 
fore, and I really didn’t know what 
would be considered fair. I do hope 
you'll be happy ard comfortable here,” 
she added timidly. 

There was something very appealing 
in her ingenuousness and wistful desire 
to please, and Magda reassured her. 

“T haven’t any doubt about it,” she 
said, smiling. “This is such a charm- 
ing house”—glancing round her—‘so 
dear and old-fashioned! I think it’s 
very good of you to let us share your 
home for a little while. It will be a 
lovely holiday for us.” 

June Storran had no possibility of 
knowing that this dark, slender woman 
to whom she had let her rooms was the 
famous dancer, Magda Wielitzska, since 
the rooms had been engaged in the name 


of Miss Vallincourt, but she responded 
to Magda’s unfailing charm as a flower 
to the sun. 

“It will be lovely for us, too,” she re- 
plied. “Do you know, we were so 
frightened about putting in that adver- 
tisement you answered? Dan was ter- 
ribly against it.” A troubled little 
frown knitted her level brows. “But 
we've had such bad luck on the farm 
since we were married. The rain spoiled 
all our crops last year and we lost sev- 
eral valuable animals, so I thought it 
would help a bit if we took paying guests 
this summer. But Dan didn’t really 
approve.” 

“T can quite understand,” said Gil- 
lian. “Naturally he wanted to keep his 
home to himself—an Englishman’s house 
is his castle, you knowf And I expect 
you haven’t been married very long?” 

Mrs. Storran flushed rosily. She was 
evidently a sensitive little person, and 
the blood came and went quickly under 
her clear skin at the least provocation. 

“Not very long,” she acknowledged. 
“But we’ve been very happy, in spite 
of our bad luck on the farm! After 
all,” she said gamely, “that’s what mat- 
ters most, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt’s the only thing that really mat- 
ters at all,” said Gillian. Her eyes had 
grown suddenly soft with some tender 
recollection of the past. “But you 
mustn’t let us give you a lot of trouble 
while we’re here. You don’t look over- 
strong.” Her glance rested kindly on 
her hostess’ young face. In spite of its 
dewy blue eyes and clear skin with the 
tinge of wild-rose pink in the cheeks, it 
conveyed a certain impression of fragil- 
ity. She looked almost as if a vigor- 
ous puff of wind might blow her away. 

“Oh, I’m quite well. Of course, I 
found looking after a farmhouse rather 
heavy work, just at first. I hadn’t been 
used to it, and we can’t afford to keep 
a servant. You see’”—again the quick 
blush—“I married Dan against the 
wishes of my people, so of course we 
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couldn’t accept any help from them, 
though they have offered it.” 

“IT don’t see why not,” objected 
Magda. “They can’t feel very badly 
about it if they are willing to help you.” 

“Oh, no—they would, gladly. But 
Dan would hate it under the circum- 
stances. You can understand that, can’t 
you?” she asked appealingly. “He wants 
to justify himself, to prove that he can 
keep his own wife. He’d be too proud 
to let me take anything from them.” 





“How do you know what sort 
of a life I lead?” she asked 
teasingly. 





“Storran of Stockleigh appears to be 
considerably less attractive than his 
name,” summed up Gillian, as, half an 
hour later, she and Magda and Copper- 
top were seated round a rustic wooden 
table in the garden partaking of a typi- 
cal Devonshire tea with its concomi- 
tants of jam and clotted cream. 

“Apparently,” she continued, “he has 
married ‘above him.’ Little Mrs. Stor- 
ran obviously comes of good stock, while 
I expect he himself is just an ordinary 
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ciate her. Anyway, he doesn’t seem to 
consider her much.” 

“Magda made no answer. Character- 
istically her interest in June Storran 
had evaporated, pushed aside by some- 
thing of more personal concern. 

“This is the most restful, peaceful 
spot I’ve ever struck,” she said, leaning 
back with a sigh of pleasure. “Isn’t it 
lovely, Gilly? There’s something home- 
like and friendly about the whole land- 
scape—a sort of intimate feeling. I feel 
as if I’d known it all for years—and 
should like to know it for years more! 
Don’t they say Devon folk always want 
to come home to die? I’m not sur- 
prised.” 

“Yes, it’s very beautiful,” agreed Gil- 
lian, her gaze resting contentedly on the 
gracious curves of green and golden 
fields, broken here and there by stretches 
of plowed land glowing warmly red be- 
tween the ripening corn and _ short- 
cropped pasture. 

“I believe I could be quite good here, 
Gillyflower,” pursued Magda reflec- 
tively. “Just live happily from one day 
to the next, breathing this glorious air 
and eating plain, simple food and feed- 
ing those adorable fluffy yellow balls 
Mrs. Storran calls chickens and churn- 
ing butter and 
~ Gillian’s ringing, whole-hearted laugh- 
ter checked this enthusiastic epitome of 
the simple life. 

“Never, Magda!” she asserted, shak- 
ing her head. “J’m quite expecting you 
to get bored in about a week and to rush 
me off to Deauville or somewhere of 
that ilk. And as to being ‘good’—why, 
it isn’t in you!” 

“I’m not so sure.” Magda rose and 
together they strolled over the grass 
toward the house, Coppertop skirmish- 
ing happily behind them. “TI really think 
I might be good here, if only for the sole 
reason that there’s no temptation to be 
anything else,” she said dryly. 
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. sort of farmer and doesn’t half appre- 


As she spoke a gate clicked close at 
hand. Followed the sound of quick, 
striding steps, and the next moment a 
man’s figure rounded the tall yew hedge 
which skirted the foot of the garden 
and came toward them. 

He was a big giant of a man, at least 
six-feot-two in his socks, and propor- 
tionately broad and muscular in build. 
There was something free and bold in 
his swinging gait which seemed to chal- 
lenge the whole world. It suggested an 
almost fierce independence of spirit 
which would give or take as it chose, 
but would never brook dictation from 
any man, or woman either. 

Instinctively Magda and _ Gillian 
paused, and Magda held out a slim hand, 
smiling, as he overtook them. 

“T’m sure you must be Mr. Storran,” 
she said. 

He halted abruptly and snatched off 
his cap, revealing a crop of crinkly dark- 
brown hair thatching a lean, sunburned 
face, out of which gleamed a pair of 
eyes as vividly blue as periwinkles. 

“Yes, I’m Dan Storran,” he said sim- 
ply. “Is it Miss Vallincourt ?” 

Magda nodded and proceeded to in- 
troduce Gillian. But Storran’s glance 
only rested cursorily on Gillian’s soft, 
pretty face, returning at once to Magda’s 
as if drawn thither by a magnet. 

“T’m sorry I couldn’t meet your train 
myself to-day,” he said, a note of eager 
apology in his voice. 

Magda smiled at him. 

“So am IJ,” she answered. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Gillian was sitting alone in the yew- 
hedged garden, her slim fingers busy 
repairing the holes which appeared with 
unfailing regularity in the heels of Cop- 
pertop’s stockings. From the moment 
he had come to Stockleigh the number 
and size of the said holes had increased 
appreciably, for, although five weeks had 
elapsed since the day of arrival, Cop- 
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- pertop was still reveling whole-heart- 
edly in the incredible daily delights 
which, from the viewpoint of six years 
old, attach to a farm. 

Day after day found him trotting con- 
tentedly in the wake of the stockman, 
one Ned Honeycott, whom he had 
adopted as guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and whom he regarded as a veri- 
table fount of knowledge and the pro- 
vider of unlimited adventure and en- 
tertainment, 

It was Honeycott who lifted Copper- 
top on to the broad back of the steadiest 
cart horse, who had taught him how to 
feed calves by dipping his chubby little 
hand into a pail of milk and then letting 
them suck the milk from his fingers, who 
beneficently contrived that hardly a load 
of hay was driven to the great rick with- 
out Coppertop’s small person perched 
proudly aloft thereon, his slim legs dan- 
gling and his shrill voice joining with 
that of the carter in an encouraging 
“Come-up, Blossom,” to the bay mare as 
she plodded forward between the shafts. 

Gillian experienced no anxiety with 
regard to Coppertop’s safety while he 
was in Ned Honeycott’s charge, but she 
missed the childish companionship, the 
more so as she found herself frequently 
alone these days. June Storran was 
naturally occupied about her house and 
dairy, while Magda, under Dan Stor- 
ran’s tutelage, appeared smitten with an 
extraordinary interest in farm manage- 
ment. 

It seemed to Gillian that Magda and 
Dan were in each other’s company the 
greater part of the time. Every day 
Dan had some suggestion or other to 
make for Miss Vallincourt’s amuse- 
ment. Either it was: “Would you care 
to see the hay-loader at work?” Or: 
“T’ve just bought a couple of pedigree 
Devon cows I’d like to show you, Miss 
Vallincourt.” Or, as_ yesterday: 


“There’s a pony fair to be held to-mor- 
Would you 
And to each 


row at Pennaway Bridge. 
care to drive in to it?’ 





and all of Storran’s suggestions Magda 
had yielded a ready assent. 

So this morning had seen the two of 
them setting out for Pennaway in Dan’s 
high dogcart, while Gillian and June 
had stood together in the rose-covered 
porch and watched them depart. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have gone?” 
Gillian asked on a sudden impulse. 

She regretted the question the instant 
it had passed her lips, for in the wide- 
apart blue eyes June turned upon her 
there was something of the mute, puz- 
zled misery of a dog that has received 
an unexpected blow. 

“T couldn’t spare the time,” she an- 
swered hastily. “You see,” she said, 
the sensitive color as usual coming and 
going quickly in her face, ““Miss Vallin- 
court is on a holiday.” 

She turned and went quickly into the 
house, leaving Gillian conscious of a 
sudden uneasiness, that queer “trou- 
ble ahead” feeling which descends upon 
us sometimes, without warning and 
without our being able to assign any very 
definite cause for it. 

She was thinking over the little inci- 
dent now, as she sat sewing in the eve- 
ning light, and meditating whether she 
should give Magda a hint that it might 
be kinder of her not to monopolize so 
much of Dan’s society. And then the 
crisp sound of a horse trotting on the 
hard, dry road came to her ears and al- 
most immediately the high dogcart 
swung between the granite gateposts and 
clattered into the yard. 

Dan tossed the reins on to the horse’s 
neck and, springing to the ground, came 
round to help Magda down from the 
cart. 

“It’s rather a deep step. Let me lift 
you down,” he said. 

“Very well.” 

Magda stood up in the trap and looked 
down at him with smiling eyes, un- 
consciously delighting in his sheer phys- 
ical good looks. He was a magnificent 
specimen of manhood, and the good yeo- 
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man blood in him which had come down 
through generations of the same sturdy 
stock proclaimed itself in his fme 
physique and splendid Virility. 

A moment later he had swung her 
down as easily as if she were a child, and 
she-was standing beside him. 

She laughed up at him. 

“Oh, girt John Ridd!” she exclaimed 
softly. 

He laughed back, well pleased. Was 
there ever a man who failed to be ridicu- 
lously flattered by a feminine tribute to 
his physical strength? Nor did his 
hands release her quite at once. 

“You're as light as a feather! I could 
carry you all day and “ 

“Not know it!” concluded Magda 
gayly. 

His hands fell away from her slim 
body abruptly. 

“Oh, I should know it right enough!” 
he said jerkily. 

His eyes kindled, and Magda, con- 
scious of something suddenly disturb- 
ing. and electric in the atmosphere, 
turned quickly and, leaving Storran to 
unharness the horse, made her way to 
where she espied Gillian sitting. 

The latter looked up from her sewing. 

“So you’ve got back? Did you have 
a good time?” 

“Yes. It was quite amusing. There 
were heaps and heaps of ponies; some 
of them wild, unbroken colts which had 
been brought straight eff the moor. They 
were rearing and plunging all over the 
place. ~I loved them! By the way, I’m 
going to learn riding, Gillyflower. Mr. 
Storran has offered to teach me. He 
says he has a nice quiet mare I could 
start on.” 

A small frown puckered Gillian’s 
brows. 

“Do you think Mrs, Storran will like 
it?” 

Magda stared. 

“Why on earth shouldn’t she?” 

“Well,” Gillian spoke with a vague 
discomfort, “he’s her husband.” 








“T don’t see what that has to do with 7 
it,” replied Magda. “We're staying ~ 
here, and of course the Storrans want 
to make it as nice as they can for us. 
Anyway, I’m going to take such goods as 
the gods provide.” 

She got up abruptly and went in the 
direction of the house, leaving Gillian 
to digest as best she might the hint that 
her interference was not likely to be 
either welcomed or effective. 

Left to herself, Gillian sighed un- 
happily. She almost wished they had 
never come to Stockleigh, only that it 
was pure joy to her to see Coppertop’s 
rather thin little cheeks filling out and 
growing sunburned and rosy. He had 
not picked up strength very readily after 
his attack of croup, and subsequently the 
intense heat in London had tried him a 
good deal. 

But she was gradually becoming ap- 
prehensive that disturbing consequences 
might accrue from Magda’s stay at 
Stockleigh Farm. A woman of her elu- 
sive charm, equipped with all the subtle 
lore that her environment had taught 
her, must almost inevitably hold for a 
man of Storran’s primitive way of life 
the fascination of something new and 
rather wonderful. To contrast his wife 
with her was to contrast a field flower 
with some rare, exotic bloom, and Gil- 
lian was conscious of a sudden rush of 
sympathy for June’s unarmored youth 
and inexperience. 

Magda’s curiously uncertain moods of 
late, too, had worried her not a little. 
She was unlike herself; at times brood- 
ing and introspective, at others strung 
up to a species of forced gayety—a 
gayety which had the cold sparkle of 
frost or diamonds. With all her faults 
Magda had ever been lovably devoid of 
bitterness, but now it seemed as if she 
were developing a certain new quality 
of hardness. 

It puzzled Gillian, ignorant of that 
sudden discovery and immediate loss of 
the Garden of Eden. It might have 
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been less of an enigma to old Lady Ara- 
bella, to- whom the jigsaw puzzle of 
human motives and impulses was always 
a matter of absorbing interest, and who, 
as more or less an onlooker at life dur- 
ing the last thirty years, had become 
an adept in the art of fitting the pieces 
of the puzzle together. 

Magda herself was only conscious of 
an intense restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion with existence in general. She re- 
flected bitterly that she had been a fool 
to let slip her hold of herself, as she 
had done the night of Lady Arabella’s 
reception, even for a moment. 

It had been thoroughly drilled into 
her both by precept and example—her 
mother’s precept and her father’s exam- 
ple—that to let a man count for anything 
much in her life was the biggest mis- 
take a woman could make, and Michael’s 
treatment of her had driven home the 
truth of all the warnings Diane had in- 
stilled. 

He had hurt her as she had never 
been hurt before, and all that she craved 
now was change, Change, and amuse- 
ment to drug her mind so that she need 
not think. Whether any one else got 
hurt in the process was a question that 
never presented itself to her. 

She had not expected to find amuse- 
ment at Stockleigh. She had been driven 
there by an overmastering desire to es- 
cape from London for a few weeks, at 
least, to get right away from her accus- 
tomed life and from every one who knew 
her. And at Stockleigh she had found 
Dan Storran. 

The homage that had leaped into his 
eyes the first moment they had rested on 
her, and which had slowly deepened as 
the days slipped by, had somehow 
soothed her, restoring her feminine poise 
which Michael’s sudden defection had 
shaken. 

She knew—as every woman always 
does know when a man is attracted by 
her—that she had the power to stir this 
big, primitive countryman, whose way 
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of life had never before brought him into 
contact with her type of woman, just as 
she had stirred other men. And she 
carelessly accepted the fact, without a 
thought that in playing with Dan Stor- 
ran’s emotions she was dealing with a 
man who knew none of the moves of the 
game, to whom the art of love-making 
as a pastime was an unknown quantity, 
and whose fierce, elemental passions, 
once roused, might prove difficult to 
curb. He amused her and kept her 
thoughts off recent happenings, and for 
the moment that was all that mattered. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was a glorious morning. The sun 
blazed down like a great golden shield 
out of a cloudless sky and hardly a 
breath of air stirred the foliage of the 
trees. 

Magda, to content an insatiable Cop- 
pertop, had good-naturedly suffered her- 
self to be dragged half over the farm. 
They had visited the pigs, a new and 
numerous litter of fascinating black ones 
having recently made their début into 
this world of sin, and had watched the 
cows being milked, and been chased by 
an irascible gander, and finally, laugh- 
ing and breathless, they had made good 
their escape into the garden where Gil- 
lian sat sewing and had flung themselves 
down exhaustedly on the grass at her 
feet. 

“I’m in a state of mental and moral 
collapse, Gilly,” declared Magda, fan- 
ning herself vigorously with a cabbage 
leaf. “Whew! It is hot! As soon as 
I can generate enough energy, I pro- 
pose to bathe. Will you come?” 

Gillian shook her head lazily. 

“T think not to-day. I want to finish 
this overall for Coppertop. And it’s 
such a long trudge from here down to 
the river.” 

“Yes, I know.” Magda _ nodded. 
“Tt’s three interminable fields away, and 
the thistles and things prick one’s ankles 
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abominably. Still, it’s lovely when you 
do get there! I think I’ll go now,” she 
‘finished, springing up from the velvet 
turf. “Before I get too lazy to move.” 

Gillian’s eyes followed her thought- 
fully as she made her way into the house. 

She had never seen Magda so restless ; 
she seemed unable to keep still a mo- 
ment. 

Half an hour later Magda emerged 
from the house, wrapped in a cloak, a 
little scarlet bathing cap turbaning her 
dark hair, and a pair of sandals on the 
slim, supple feet which had danced their 
way into the hearts of half Europe. 

“Good-by!” she called gayly, waving 
her hand, and went out by a wicket gate 
leading into the fields. 

There was not a soul in sight. Only 
the cows, their red, burnished coats 
gleaming like the skin of a horse-chest- 
nut in the hot sun, cast ruminative 
glances at her white-cloaked figure as 
it passed, and occasionally a peacefully 
grazing sheep emitted an astonished bleat 
at the unusual vision and skedaddled 
away in a hurry. 

Magda emulated Agag in her progress 
across the fields which intervened be- 
tween the house and the river, now and 
then giving vent to a little cry of protest 
as a particularly prickly thistle or hid- 
den trail of bramble whipped against 
her bare ankles. 


ve 


picking her way across the moss-grown 


rocks, paused for an instant on the bank, 
her slender figure, clad in its close-fitting 
scarlet bathing suit, vividly outlined 
against the surrounding green of the 
landscape. Then she plunged in and 
struck out downstream, swimming with 
long, even strokes, the soft moorland 
water leaving her throat like the touch 
of a satin-smooth hand. 

She was heading for a spot she knew 
of, quarter of a mile below, where a 
wooden bridge spanned the river and 
the sun’s heat poured down unchecked 
by sheltering trees. Here she proposed 
to scramble out and bask in the golden 
warmth, 

She had just established herself on a 
big, sun-warmed bowlder when a famil- 
iar step sounded on the bridge and Dan 
Storran’s tall figure emerged into view. 
He pulled up sharply as he caught sight 
of her, his face taking on a schoolboy 
look of embarrassment. Deauville 
plage, where people bathed in compan- 
ionable parties and strolled in and out 
of the water as seemed good to them, 
was something altogether outside Dan’s 
ken. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he began, flushing 
uncomfortably. 

Magda waved to him airily. 

“You needn’t be. I’m having a sun 
bath. You can stay and talk to me if 





At last from somewhere near at hand 
came the cool gurgle of running water 
and, bending her steps in the direction 
of the sound, two minutes’ farther walk- 


you like. Or are you too busy farming 
this morning ?” 
“No, I’m not too busy,” he said slowly. 
There was a curious dazzled look in 
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ing brought her to the brink of the river. his eyes as they rested on her. Sheathed 
ig Farther up it came tumbling through the in the stockinet bathing suit she wore, 
4 valley, leaping the rocks in a churning every line and curve of her supple body 
a torrent of foam, a cloud of delicate up- was revealed. Her wet, white limbs 
rs flung spray feathering the air above it, gleamed pearllike in the quivering sun- 
a but here there were long stretches of light. Her beauty ran through his veins 
" deep, smooth water where no bowlder _ like wine. 


broke the surface into spume, and quiet 
pools where fat little trout heedlessly 
squandered the joyous moments of a 
precarious existence. 

Magda threw off her wrapper and, 


“Then come and amuse me!” Magda 
patted the warm surface of the rock 
beside her invitingly. “You can give 
me a cigarette to begin with.” 

Storran sat down and pulled out his 
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case. As he held a match for her to light 
up from, his hand brushed hers and he 
drew it away sharply. It was trembling 
absurdly. 

He sat silent for a minute or two; 
then he said with an odd abruptness : 

“T suppose you find it frightfully dull 
down here?” 

Magda laughed a little. 

“Is that because I told you to come 
and amuse me? No, I don’t find it dull. 
Change is never really duli.” 

“Well,” he went on grimly, “you must 
find it change enough here from the 
sort of life you’ve been accustomed to 
lead.” 

“How do you know what sort of life 
I lead ?” she asked teasingly. 

“T can guess. One has only to look 
at you. You're different—different 
from every one about here. The way 
you speak, the way you move—you’re 
like a thoroughbred among cart horses.” 
He spoke with a kind of sullen bitter- 
ness. 

Magda drew her feet up on to the rock 
and clasped her hands round her knees. 

“Now you're talking nonsense, you 
know,” she said amusedly. “Frankly, I 
like it down here immensely. I hap- 
pened to be rather worried when I came 
away from London, and there’s some- 
thing very soothing and comforting 
about the country, particularly your 
lovely Devon country.” 

“Worried?” Storran’s face darkened. 
“Who'd been worrying you?” 

“Oh,” she said vaguely, “all sorts of 
things. Men—and women. But don’t 
let’s talk about worries to-day. This 
glorious sunshine makes me feel as if 
there weren’t any such things in the 
world.” 

She leaned back, stretching her arms 
luxuriously above her head with the 
lithe, sensuous grace of movement which 
her training had made second nature. 
Storran’s eyes dwelt on her with a queer 
tensity of expression. Every gesture, 
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every tone of her curiously attractive 
voice, held for him a disturbing aflure- — 
which he could not analyze and against 
which he was fighting blindly. 

He had never doubted his love for 
his wife. Quite honestly he had believed 
her the one woman in the world when 
he married her. Yet now he was be- 
ginning to find every hour a blank which 
did not bring him sight or sound of 
this other woman—this woman with her 
slender limbs and skin like a stephanotis 
petal and her long Eastern eyes with 
the subtle lure which seemed to-lie in 
their depths. Beside her, June’s young 
peach-bloom prettiness faded into some- 
thing colorless and insignificant. 

“It must be nice to be you.” Magda 
nodded at him. “With no vague, in- 
definable sort of things to worry you.” 

He smiled reluctantly. 

“How do you know I haven’t?” 

“Oh, because I do.” 

“A woman’s reason!” 

“Quite. But women’s reasons are 
generally very sound. We were en- 
dowed with a sixth sense, you know! 
Besides, it’s obvious, isn’t it? Here you 
are, you and June, living a simple, primi- 
tive kind of existence, all to yourselves, 
like Adam and Eve. And if you do 
have a worry it’s a real definite one, as 
when a cow inconveniently goes and dies 
or your root crop fails. Nothing in- 
tangible and uncertain about\that !” 

“Have you forgotten that the serpent 
intruded even upon Adam and Eve?” he 
asked quietly. 

She laughed. 

“Is that a hit at Gillian and me? I 
know—June told us—that you were hor- 
ribly opposed to any one’s coming here 
for the summer. I thought that you had 
got over that by now?” she ventured. 

“So I have,” he replied bluntly. 

“Then we’re not—not unwelcome vis- 
itors any longer?” the soft, tantaliz- 
ing voice went on. The low cadence of 


it seemed to tug at his very heartstrings. 
He leaned nearer to her and, catch- 











ing both her hands in his, twisted her 
round so that she faced him. 

“Why do you ask?” he demanded, his 
voice suddenly roughened and uneven. 

“Because I wanted to know, of 
course!” she answered lightly. 

“Then—you’re not an unwelcome vis- 
itor. You never have been! From 
the moment you came the place was dif- 
ferent somehow. When you go x 

He stopped as if startled by the sound 
of his own words, struck by the full 
significance of them. 

“When you go!” he repeated blankly. 
His grip of her slight hands tightened 
till it was almost painful. “But you 
won't go! I can’t let you go now! 
Magda 





” 





What on 
earth are you doing 
here?” There was no 


“Antoine! 


welcome in her tones. 


The situation was threatening to get 
out of hand. Magda drew quickly away 
from him, springing to her feet. 

“Don’t talk like that,” she said hastily. 
“You don’t mean it, you know.” 

With a sudden unexpected movement 
she slipped from his side and ran down 
to the river’s edge. He caught a flash- 
ing glimpse of scarlet, heard the splash 
as her slim body cleaved the water, and 
a moment later all he could see was the 
red of her turban cap, bobbing like a 
scarlet poppy on the surface of the river, 
and the glimmer of a moon-white arm 
and shoulder as a smooth overhand 
stroke bore her swiftly away from him. 

He stood staring after her, conscious 
of a sudden, bewildered sense of check 
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and thwarting. The blood seemed riot- 
ing through his veins. His heart 
thudded against his ribs. He stepped 
forward impetuously as if to plunge in 
after that receding gleam of scarlet still 
flickering betwixt the branches which 
overhung the river. 

Then, with a stifled exclamation, he 
drew back, brushing his hand across his 
eyes as if to clear their vision. What 
mad impulse was this urging him on to 
say and do such things as he had never 
before conceived himself saying or do- 
ing? 

Magda had checked him on the brink 
of telling her What? The sweat 
broke out on his forehead as the realiza- 
tion surged over him. 

“God!” he muttered. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Magda hardly knew what impulse 
had bidden her to save Dan Storran 
from himself, check the hot utterance to 
which he had so nearly given voice and 
which to a certain extent she had her- 
self provoked. Driven by the bitterness 
of spirit which Michael’s treatment of 
her had engendered, she knew that she 
had flirted outrageously wjth Dan ever 
since she had come to Stock#eigh. She 
had bestowed no thought on June— 
pretty, helpless June, watching with dis- 
tressed, bewildered eyes while Dan un- 
accountably changed toward her, ° his 
moods alternating from sullen unre- 
sponsiveness to a kind of forced and 
contrite tenderness which she had found 
almost more difficult to meet and under- 
stand. 

It was indeed something altogether 
apart from any sympathy for June 
which had prompted Magda to leave 
Storran before he uttered words that 
he might regret, but which no power 
on earth could ever recall. Still, beneath 
the resentment and wounded pride which 
Michael’s going had caused her flickered 
the spark of an ideal utterly at variance 
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with the whole tenor of the teaching of 
poor Diane’s last embittered days—the 
ideal of womanhood which had been 
Michael’s. And the impulse which had 
bade her leave Storran so abruptly was 
born of the one-time resolution she had 
made to become the sort of woman 
Michael would wish his wife to be. 

She felt oddly perturbed when at last 
she reached the seclusion of her chintzy 
bedroom underneath the sloping roof. 
A vague sense of shame assailed her. 
The game, as between herself and Dan, 
was hardly a fair one, after all, and she 
could well picture the cold contempt in 
Michael’s eyes, had he been looking on 
at it. 

Though he had no right to disapprove 
of her now! He had forfeited that right, 
if he had ever had it, when he went 
away without a word of farewell, with- 
out giving her even the chance to appeal 
against the judgment which, by his very 
going, he had silently pronounced against 
her. 

For months, now, she had been a prey 
to a conflicting jumble of emotions— 
the pain and hurt pride which Michael’s 
departure had occasioned her, the crav- 
ing for anything which might serve to 
distract her thoughts and keep them 
from straying back to those few vibrant 
meetings with him, and deep down 
within her an aching, restless wonder 
as to whether she would ever see him 
again. 

With an effort she dismissed the fresh 
tangle of thought provoked by the morn- 
ing’s brief scene with Dan Storran and, 
dressing quickly, went downstairs to the 
midday dinner which was in the order 
of things at Stockleigh. 

At first the solid repast, with its plen- 
itude of good farmhouse fare, partaken 
of during the hottest hour of the day, 
had somewhat appalled Magda. But 
now she had grown quite accustomed to 
the appearance of a roast joint or of 
a smoking, home-cured ham, attended 
by a variety of country vegetables and 
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followed by fruit tart and clotted cream. 
‘Although she herself, as befitted a 
woman whose “figure was her fortune,” 
according to Lady Arabella, partook ex- 
tremely sparingly of this hospitable meal, 
it somehow pleased her to see big Dan 
Storran come in from his work in the 
fields and do full justice to the substan- 
tial fare. To Magda, ultramodern and 
overcivilized as she was, there was some- 
thing refreshing in the simple and primi- 
tive usages of Stockleigh Farm and its 
master, this man who toiled and satisfied 
his hunger and rested from toil, just as 
| his fathers had done before him, lit- 
erally fulfilling the law: “In the sweat 
| of thy face shalt thou eat bread:” 

| And perhaps if Magda had never 
crossed his path Ban Storran might have 
gone his way contentedly, toiling from 
sunup to sundown till all his days were 
finished. 

Even although she had crossed it, she 
might still have left him pretty much as 
she found him, unawakened to the deeps 
of his own nature, if she had remained 
| in her present ambiguous mood, half re- 
| morseful, half indifferent. But it was 
precisely at this juncture that it pleased 
Fate to give a fresh twist to her swiftly 
turning wheel. 





Storran did not come in until dinner 
was half over, and when finally he ap- 
peared he was somewhat taciturn and 
avoided meeting Magda’s eyes. June 
got up from the table and went dutifully 
into the kitchen to fetch the joint of 
meat and vegetables which she had been 
keeping hot for him there. Abruptly 
Dan followed her. 

“Sorry I’m late, June,” he said awk- 
wardly. “Here, give the tray to me; 
Pll carry it in.” 

June paused in the middle of the 
kitchen, flushing right up to the soft ten- 
drils of hair which curled about her fore- 
head. It was weeks since Dan had of- 
fered to relieve her of any of her house- 
wifely tasks, although at one time he had 





been wont to hurry home, if he could 
manage to do so, on purpose to help her. 
Dozens of times they had laid the table 
together, punctuating the process with 
jokes and gay little bursts of laughter 
and an odd kiss or two thrown in to 
sweeten the work. But not lately; not 
since the vistiors from Londen had come 
to Stockleigh Farm. 

So June blushed and looked at her 
husband with eyes which were suddenly 
sweet and questioning. She knew, 
though she had not told him yet, that 
there was a reason now why he should 
try to save her when his greater strength 
could do so, and for a moment she won- 
dered shyly if he had guessed. 

“Why, Dan—Dan——” she stam- 
mered. 

His face darkened. Her obvious sur- 
prise irritated him, pricking his con- 
science. 

“It’s not very complimentary of you 
to look so taken aback when I offer to 
carry something for you,” he said. “Any 
one might think I never did wait on my 
wife.” 

The blood drained away from June’s 
face as suddenly as it had rushed there. 

“Well, you don’t often, do you?” she 
returned shortly. 

They reéhtered the sitting room to- 
gether and Magda glanced up, smiling 
approval. She, too, was feeling some- 
what conscience-stricken, and to see Dan 
helping his wife in this everyday, inti- 
mate sort of fashion seemed to minimize 
the significance of that little incident 
which had occurred by the river’s edge. 

“What a nice, polite husband!” she 
commented gayly. “Mr. Storran, you 
really ought to come up to London and 
give classes—‘Manners for Men,’ you 
know. Very few of them wait on their 
wives these days.” 

June upset the salt and busied herself 
spooning it up again from the cloth. 
There was no answering smile on her 
face. She was not quite clear as to 


why Dan had followed her out into the 














kitchen so unexpectedly, but she sensed 
that it was not the old, quick impulse 
to wait upon her which had actuated 
him. 

Had she but known it, it was the same 
instinct, more primitively manifested, 
which induces, a man whose conscience is 
not altogether clear respecting his loyalty 
toward his wife to bring her home an 
unexpected gift of jewelry. 

The disturbing memory of a lithe, 
scarlet-sheathed figure had been with 
Dan all morning as he went about his 
work, and he was sullenly ashamed of 
the riot which the vision occasioned 
within him and of his own utter help- 
lessness to master it. It—it was dam- 
nable! So he accompanied his wife to 
the kitchen and offered to carry in the 
joint. 

Following upon this incident the at- 
mosphere seemed to become all at once 
constrained and difficult. June sat very 
silent, her eyes holding that expres- 
sion of pain and bewilderment which 
was growing habitual to them, while 
Storran hurried through his meal in the 
shortest possible time. As soon as he 
had finished he pushed back his chair 
abruptly and, with a muttered apology, 
quitted the room and went out again on 
to the farm. June rose and began clear- 
ing the table mechanically. 

“Can’t I help you?” Gillian paused as 
she was about to follow Magda out of 
the room. “You look so tired to-day.” 

June’s lip quivered sensitively. She 
was in the state of nerves when a little 
uhexpected sympathy is the most upset- 
ting thing imaginable. 

“Oh, I can’t let you!’ she answered 
hastily. ‘“No—really!” as Gillian calmly 
took the tray she was carrying out of her 
hands. 

“Suppose you go and lie down for a 
little while,” suggested Gillian prac- 
tically. “And leave the washing up to 
Coppertop and me!” 

The tears suddenly brimmed up into 
the wide-open blue eyes. 





“Oh, I couldn’t!” 
“Won't you like a little rest?” urged 


Gillian persuasively. “I believe you'd 
be asleep in two minutes!” 

“T believe I should,” acknowledged 
June faintly. “I—I haven’t been sleep- 
ing very well lately.” 

A little shudder ran through her as 
she recalled those long hours each night 
when she lay at Dan’s side, staring wide- 
eyed into the darkness and wondering 
dully what it was that had come between 
herself and her husband, come just at 
the time when, with his wnborn child 
beneath her heart, they two should have 
been drawn together into the most won- 
derful and blessed comradeship and un- 
derstanding. Only Dan didn’t know this 
—didn’t know that before the snowdrops 
lifted their white heads again from the 
green carpet of spring there would be 
a little son—June was sure it would 
be a son, to grow up tall and strong like 
Dan himself !—born of the love which 
had once been so sweet and untroubled 
by any creeping doubts. 

“T assure you,” Gillian broke in on 
the miserable thoughts which were chas- 
ing each other through June’s tired 
brain, “I assure you, Coppertop and I 
are very competent people. We won't 
break a single dish!” 

“But you’ve never been used to that 
kind of thing—washing up!” protested 
June, glancing significantly at Gillian’s 
white hands and soft, pretty frock of 
hyacinth muslin. 

“Haven't I?” Gillian laughed gayly. 
“T haven’t always been as well off as 
I am now, and I expect I know quite 
as much about doing ‘chores’ as you! 
Come now!” She waited expectantly. 

“Dan would be awfully angry if he 
knew. It’s my duty, you see,” objected 
June, visibly weakening. 

“If he knew! But what a husband 
doesn’t know his heart doesn’t grieve 
over,” replied Gillian sagely. ‘There, 
that’s settled. Come along upstairs and 






























Jet me tuck you up on your bed, and 
leave the rest to Coppertop and me.” 





And June, with her heart suddenly 
warmed and comforted in the way in 


which an unexpected kindness does 


warm and comfort, went very willingly, 
and, tired out in body and mind, fell 
asleep in ten minutes. 

Meanwhile Magda had established 
herself in the hammock slung from the 
boughs of one of the great elms which 
shaded the garden. She had brought 
a book with her, since her thoughts were 
none too pleasant company just at the 
moment, and was speedily absorbed in 
its contents. 

It was very soothing and tranquil out 
there in the noonday heat. The gnats 
hovered in the sunlight, dancing and 
whirling in little transient clusters ; now 
and again a ladybird flicked by or a 
swallow swooped so near that his dart- 
ing shadow fell across her book; while 
all about her sounded the pleasant hum 
‘of a summer’s day—the soft susurra- 
tion of a thousand insect voices blend- 
ing into an indefinite, murmurous vibra- 
tion of the air. 

Occasionally the whir of a motor car 
sweeping along the adjacent road broke 
harshly across the peaceful quiet. 
Magda glanced up with some annoy- 
ance as the first one sped by, dragging 
her back to an unwilling sense of civ- 
ilization. Then she bent her head reso- 
lutely above her book and declined to 
be distracted any further, finally losing 
herself completely in the story she was 
reading. 

So it came about that when a long, 
low, dust-powdered car curved in be- 
tween the granite gateposts of Stock- 
leigh Farm and came abruptly to a stand- 
still, she remained entirely oblivious of 
its advent. Nor did she see the tall, 
slender-limbed man who had been driv- 
ing, and whose questioning hazel eyes 
had descried her almost immediately, slip 
from his seat behind the steering wheel 
and come across the grass toward her. 


So absorbed was she that he drew 
quite close to her unperceived and stood 
watching her. Then, all at once becom- 
ing conscious that she was no longer 
alone, she looked up. 

“Antoine!” 

The book fell from her hand and she 
sat up suddenly in the hammock. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
she demanded. There was no welcome 
in her tones. 

For a moment Davilof remained 
watching her, the sunshine, slanting be- 
tween the leaves of the trees, throwing 
queer little flickering lights into the hazel 
eyes and glinting on his golden-brown 
hair and beard. 

“What are you doing here?” she re- 
peated. 

“IT came—to see you,” he said sim- 
ply. 

There was something disarming in 
the very simplicity of his reply. It 
seemed to imply an almost childlike won- 
der that she should ask, that there could 
possibly be any other reason for his pres- 
ence. 

But it failed to propitiate Magda in 
the slightest degree. She felt intensely 
annoyed that any one from the outside 
world, from her world of London, 
should have intruded upon her seclu- 
sion at Ashencombe, nor could she im- 
agine how Davilof had discovered her 
retreat. 

“How did you I learn I was here?” 
she asked. 

“From Melrose.” 

Magda’ seyes darkened somberly. 

“Do you mean you bribed him?” she 
asked quickly. “Oh, but surely not!” in 
dismayed tones. “Melrose would go to 
the stake sooner than accept a bribe!” 

Davilof’s mouth twisted in a rueful 
smile. 

“I’m sure he would! I tried him, but 
he wouldn’t look at a bribe of any sort. 
So I had to resort to strategy. It was 
one evening, when he was taking your 
letters to post, and I waited for him at 
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the box. I came up very quietly behind 
him and just nipped one of the letters, 
readdressed to you, out of his hand. I 
read the address and then posted the 
letter for him. It was very simple.” 

He recounted the incident with a lit- 
tle swaggering air of bravado, boyishly 
delighted at the success of his small ruse. 
Vexed as she was, Magda could hardly 
refrain from smiling; the whole thing 
was so eminently un-English, so exactly 
like Davilof! 

“Well, now that you have seen me, 
will you please go away again?” she said 
coolly, reopening her book as if to end 
the conversation. 

He regarded her with unqualified re- 
proach. 

“Won’t you even ask me to tea?” he 
said plaintively. 

“Certainly not,” Magda was begin- 
ning. But precisely as she spoke June 
Storran, looking more herself again 
after her short sleep, came toward them 
from the house. 

Her face brightened as she caught 
sight of Davilof. Even to June’s inex- 
perienced eyes it was quite obvious that 
he admired the woman with whom he 
was talking. The very way he looked 
at her told her that. Moreover, had 
he not come all the way from London 
to Devonshire in order to see her? No 
man within the limited scope of June’s 
knowledge of men did that deliciously 
absurd, extravagant kind of thing un- 
less he was tremendously in love. Nor 
would any nice woman let a man take 
such a journey on her behalf unless she 
reciprocated his feelings. Of this June, 
whose notions were somewhat old-fash- 
ioned, felt assured. So her spirits rose 
accordingly, since, if these two were on 
the verge of becoming engaged, the mere 
fact would clear away the indefinable 
shadows which seemed to have been 
menacing her own happiness from the 
time Miss Vallincourt had come to 
Stockleigh. 

“Tea is just ready,’ 


, 


she announced, 


approaching. “Will you come in? And 
perhaps your friend will have tea with 
us?” she added shyly. 

Davilof was presented and June re- 
peated her invitation. He shot a glance 
of triumph at Magda. 

“T shall be delighted, madame,” he 
said, giving June one of his quaint. little 
foreign bows. “But the sun is shining 
so gloriously—might we not have it out 
here?” 

June looked round her doubtfully. As 
is often the case with people born and 
bred in the country it never occurred to 
the Storrans to have their meals out of 
doors, and June felt considerable misgiv- 
ing as to whether Dan would appreciate 
the innovation. 

“Ah, please, madame!” pleaded Da- 
vilof persuasively. “Let us have it there, 
under this tree. Why, the tree grows 
here expressly for the purpose!” 

Davilof had all the charm of his na- 
tionality and June capitulated, retreat- 
ing to make the necessary arrangements. 

“T don’t fancy Dan Storran will at all 
appreciate the alteration from his usual 
customs which you’ve engineered,” ob- 
served Magda when they were again 
alone. 

“Dan Storran?” Davilof’s glance 
flashed over her face, searching, ques- 
tioning. 

“The owner of the place. He’s been 
teaching me to ride,” she added inconse- 
quently. 

“Who is he?’ asked Davilof, with 
swift jealousy. “The little fair-haired 
lady’s brother?” 

“No, her husband. 
ran.” 

Davilof’s interest waned suddenly. 

“Did you?” indifferently. “I didn’t 
notice. She’s a pretty little person.” 

Magda agreed absently. A fresh dif- 
ficulty had occurred to her; Davilof 
might chance to give away to the Stor- 
rans the secret of her identity. 

“Oh, by the way,” she said hurriedly. 


I said Mrs. Stor- 
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“They don’t know me here as Magda 
Wielitzska. I’m plain Miss Vallincourt 
to them, enjoying the privileges of being 
a nobody! You'll be sure to remem- 
ber, won’t you?” He nodded, and she 
pursued more lightly: “And now, as you 
insist on having your tea here, you 
might begin to earn it by telling me the 
latest London gossip. We hear nothing 
at all down here. We don’t even get 
a London newspaper.” 

“T don’t think there’s much news. 
There never is at this time of the year. 
Every one’s out of town.” 

He vouchsafed one or two items con- 
cerning mutual friends—an engagement 
here, a. forthcoming divorce there. So- 
and-so was in Italy and Mrs. Somebody 
Else was said to have eloped with a 
well-known actor-manager to America— 
all the odds and ends of gossip which 
runs like wildfire over the social 
prairie. 

“Oh, by the way,” he went on, “your 
artist friend a 

“Which artist friend?” Magda inter- 
rupted him almost rudely. She was 
moved by a perfectly irrational impulse 
to stop him, to delay what he had to 
say. 

“Why, Quarrington—Michael Quar- 
rington. It seems he has married a 
Spanish woman—a rather lovely person 
who had been sitting for him for one 
of his pictures. That’s the latest bit of 
news.” 

For an instant it seemed to Magda as 
if the whole world stood still, gripped 
in a strange, soundless stillness like the 
catastrophic pause which for an infini- 
tesimal space of time succeeds a bad 
accident. Then she heard herself say- 
ing: 

“Really? Where did you hear that?” 

“Oh, there’ve been several rumors of 
a beautiful Spaniard whom he has been 
using as a model. The Arlingtons were 
traveling in Spain and saw her. Mrs. 
A. said she was a glorious creature—a 





dancer. And the other day I saw in 


one of the papers—the Weekly Gossip I 
think it was—that he’d married her.” 

The carelessly spoken words drove at 
Magda with the force of utter certainty. 
It was true, then—quite true! The fact 
that the Spaniard had been a dancer gave 
an irrefutable reality to the tale ; Michael 
so worshiped every form of dancing. 

“Never give your heart to any man.” 
Her mother’s last cynical warning beat 
in Magda’s brain with a dull iteration 
that almost maddened her. She put her 
hand up to her throat, feeling as if she 
were choking. 

Then, dimly, as if from a great way 
off, she heard Antoine’s voice again: 

“T’m glad Quarrington’s married. He 
was the man who saved you in the fog 
—you remember ?—and I’ve always been 
afraid you might get to care for him.” 

Magda was conscious of one thing and 
one thing only: that somewhere, deep 
down inside her, everything had turned 
to ice. She knew she would never feel 
anything again much. She thought 
death must come like that sometimes, 
just one thrust of incredible, immeas- 
urable agony, and then a dull, numbed 
sense of finality. 

“*Afraid you might get to care for 
him.’” The meaning of Antoine’s last 
words slowly penetrated her mind. She 
gave a hard little laugh. 

“Why should I? Does one ‘get to 
care’ for a man just because he does the 
only obvious thing there is to do in an 
emergency ?” : 

She was surprised to hear how per- 
fectly natural her voice sounded. It 
Was quite steady. Reassured, she went 
on, shrugging her shoulders: 

“Besides—do I ever care?” 

Antoine, sitting on the grass at her 
feet, suddenly raised himself a little and 
put his hand over both hers as they lay 
very still and folded on her lap. 

“You shall care some time,” he said 
in a low, tense voice. ‘I swear it!” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“Fairy Lady, we’re goin’ to have a 
picnic tea!” 

Coppertop’s excited voice, shrilling 
across the garden as he came racing over 
the grass, put an abrupt end to a scene 
which was threatening to develop along 
the familiar tempestuous lines dictated 
by Antoine’s temperament. 

The child’s advent was somewhat dif- 
ferently received—by Magda with un- 
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mixed relief, by Antoine with a gesture Gey 


¢ my 
of annoyance. However, he recovered 


himself almost immediately, and when 
a moment later June reappeared, laden 
with the paraphernalia for tea, he rushed 
forward with his usual charming man- 
ners to assist her. 

Presently Gillian joined them, ex- 
claiming with surprise as she perceived 
who was the visitor. 

“Why, this is like a bit of London 
appearing in our very midst,” she de- 
clared, shaking hands with Davilof. 
“Where have you hailed from? I heard 
the car, but never suspected you were 
the arrival.” 

“I’m on holiday,” he replied. “And 


it struck me’”--his hazel eyes smiled 


straight into hers—“that Devonshire 
might be a very delightful place in which 
to spend my holiday.” 

Magda looked up suddenly from stir- 
ring her tea. 

“TI think you’ve made a mistake, Da- 
vilof,” she said curtly. “You're not 
likely to enjoy a holiday in Devonshire.” 

June, innocently unaware of any 
double entente in Magda’s_ speeeh, 
glanced across at her in astonishment. 

“Oh, but why not, Miss Vallincourt? 
Devon is a lovely county; most people 
like it so much! But perhaps you don’t 
care for the country, Mr.—Mr. Davi- 
lof?” She stumbled a little over the 
foreign name. 

“I think it would depend upon who 
my neighbors were whether I liked it or 
not,” he returned, meeting Magda’s 
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He loved her, craved her with every fiber 
of his being. 


glance challengingly over the top of 
June’s head, bent above the teacups. “I 
feel sure 1 should like it here. And 
there is a charming little inn at Ashen- 
combe where one might stop.” 

Gillian divined that a veiled passage 
of arms between Magda and the mu- 
sician underlay the light discussion. 
Moreover, though she had no clew to 
the cause, she was sensitively conscious 
that the former was not quite herself. 
She had seen that white, set look on 
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her face before. Something had dis- 
tressed her, and Gillian felt apprehen- 
sive lest Davilof had been the bearer 
of unwelcome tidings. It was either 
that, or else he must have succeeded in 
frictioning Magda in some way himself, 
since, beyond flinging an occasional 
double-edged sentence in his direction, 
she seemed absent and disinclined to 
take part in the conversation. 

It was almost a relief to Gillian when 
Dan Storran appeared, although the rec- 
ollection of the strained atmosphere 
which had attended the previous meal 
did not hold out much promise of bet- 
ter things to come. His face was still 
clouded and he glowered at the tea table 
under the elms with dissatisfied eyes. 

“What on earth’s the meaning of 
this?” he demanded ungraciously of his 
wife. “Is it some newfangled notion 
that’s got you?” 

June colored up nervously and was 
about to falter an explanation of the in- 
novation when Magda suddenly took the 
matter out of her hands. 

“There’s nothing newfangled about 
tea out of doors on a glorious day like 
this,” she said. “It’s the only ‘sensible 
thing to do. You don’t really mind, do 
you?” 

She smiled up at him provocatively 
and his somber face lightened. 

“Not if you like it,” he replied shortly. 

“Well, I do. So sit down and be 
pleasant, instead of looking like a thun- 
dercloud, please.” The softness in her 
voice robbed the speech of its sharpness. 
“I have a friend here, and we’re having 
tea outside in his honor.” 

She introduced the two men, who ex- 
changed a few commonplace words, 
each, meanwhile, taking the measure of 
the other through eyes which were 
frankly hostile. They were of such dis- 
similar type that there was practically no 
common ground upon which they could 
meet, and with the swift, unerring in- 
tuition of the lover each had recognized 
the other as standing in some relation- 
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cause for jealousy. Both men endeay- 
ored to secure her undivided attention 
and, failing lamentably, their mutual an- 
tagonism deepened, smoldering visibly 
beneath the stiff platitudes they ex- 
changed with one another. 

Gillian, thrust rather into the position 
of an onlooker, watched the proceedings 
with amused eyes, her amusement tem- 
pered only by the slightly apprehensive 
feeling concerning Magda of which she 
had been vaguely conscious from the 
first moment she had found her in Da- 
vilof’s company and which continued to 
obsess her. 

True, she no longer wore that set, 
still look which Gillian had observed on 
her face prior to Dan Storran’s appear- 
ance upon the scene. But even while 
she smiled and talked, playing the men 
off one against the other with a deft 
skill which was inimitable, there seemed 
a curious new hardness underlying it 
all, a certain reckless deviltry for which 
Gillian was at a loss to account. 

June watched, too, with troubled eyes. 
Half an hour ago she had been feeling 
ridiculously happy, comfortably assured 
in her own mind that this tall, rather 
exquisite foreigner and the woman 
whose presence in her home had occa- 
sioned so much bitter heart-burning were 
only hesitating, as it were, on the brink 
of matrimony. And now—-now she did 
not know what to think! Miss Vallin- 
cuurt was treating Davilof with an airy 
negligence which to June’s honest and 
candid soul seemed altogether incom- 
patible with such circumstances. 

Meanwhile, with her ears attuned to 
catch each varying shade of Dan’s be- 


loved voice, she could not but perceive © 


its change of quality, slight, but unmis- 
takable, when he spoke to Magda, the 
sudden deepening of it and the uncon- 
scious self-betrayal of his glance as it 
rested on her. It was a relief when 
at last he got up and moved off, excus- 
ing himself on the plea that he had some 
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work he must attend to. As he shook 
hands with Davilof the eyes of the two 
men met, hard as steel and as hostile. 

Storran’s departure was the signal for 
the breaking up of the party. June re- 
turned to the house, while Gillian al- 
lowed herself to be carried off by Cop- 
pertop to visit the calves, which were a 
never-failing source of interest to him. 

Left alone, an awkward pause ensued 
between Davilof and Magda, backwash 
of the obvious clash of antagonism be- 
tween the two men. 

“So!” commented Davilof at last. “It 
looks as if there might be another Rayn- 
ham episode down here before long.”’ 

The color rushed up into Magda’s 
face. 

“Don’t you think that remark is in 
rather bad taste?” she replied icily. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

**Perhaps it was. But the men who 
love you get rather beyond considering 
the matter of good or bad taste.”’ 

She made a petulant gesture. 

“Oh, don’t begin that old subject 
again. We’ve had it all out before. It’s 
finished.” 

“It’s not finished.” 

There was a clipped, curt force about 
the brief denial. The good-humored, 
big-child mood in which Davilof had joy- 
ously narrated to her how he had cir- 
cumvented the unfortunate Melrose had 
passed, leaving the man turbulent and 
passionately demanding as of old. 

“Tt’s not finished,” he repeated. “It 
never will be till you’re my wife.” 

Magda laughed lightly. 

“Then I’m afraid it will have to re- 
main unfinished, a continued-in-our-next 
kind of.thing. For I certainly haven’t the 
least intention of becoming your wife. 
Do understand that I mean it. And 
please go away. You had no business 
to come down here at ail.” 

A smoldering fire lit itself in his eyes. 

“No,” he said, taking a step nearer 
to her. “No. I’m not going. I came 
because,I can’t bear it any longer with- 





out you. Since you went away I’ve been 
half mad, I think. I can’t eat or sleep! 
I can’t even play!” He flung out his 
sensitive musician’s hands in a gesture 
of despair. 

Magda glanced at him quickly. It 
was true. The man looked as if he had 
been suffering. She had not noticed it 
before. His face had altered, worn a 
trifle fine; the line from chin to cheek 
bone had hollowed somewhat and his 
eyes held a certain feverish brightness. 
3ut, although she could see the altera- 
tion, it did not move Magda in the least. 
She felt perfectly indifferent. It was 
as if the band of ice which seemed to 
have clasped itself about her heart when 
she heard of Michael’s marriage had 
frozen her capacity for feeling any- 
thing at all. 

“T thought once,” Davilof said, “I 
thought once that you said ‘no’ to me 
because of Quarrington. But now I 
know you never cared for him.” 

“How do you know?” 

The question sprang from h’r lips be- 
fore she was aware. 

“How do I know?” Davilof laughed 
harshly. “Why, because the man who 
was loved by Magda Wielitzska wouldn't 
marry any other woman. There would 
be no other woman in the world for him! 
There’s no other woman in the world 


for me!” His control was rapidly de- 
serting him. ‘Magda, I can’t live with- 
out you! I’ve told you—lI can neither 


eat nor sleep. I burn for you! If you 
refuse to give yourself to me, you de- 
stroy me!” 

Swept by an emotion stronger than 
himself, his acquired Englishisms went 
by the board. He was all Pole in the 
picturesque ardor of his speech. 

Magda regarded him calmly. 

“My dear Davilof,” she said quietly. 
“What weight do you suppose such an 
argument would have with me?” 

The cool, ironic little question, with 
its insolent indifference, checked him 
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like the flick of a lash across the face. 
He turned away. 

“None, I suppose,” he admitted bit- 
terly. “You are fire and flame, but 
within, you are ice.” 

Magda looked at him curiously. 

“Yes,” she said, almost as if to herself. 
“Within, I’m ice. I believe that’s true.” 

“True?” he repeated. “Of course it’s 
true. If it were not a 

A slight smile tilted her mouth. 

“Well?” she echoed. “If it were not?” 

He swung round. With a quick stride 
he was beside her. His eyes blazing with 
a sudden fury of passion and resent- 
ment, he caught her by the shoulders, 
forcing her to face him. 

“God!” he muttered thickly. ‘What 
are you made of? You make men go 
through hell for you! Even here—here 
in this little country place—you do it! 
Storran’s wife—one can see her heart 
breaks, and it is you who are breaking 
it. Yet nothing touches you! You've 
no conscience like other women—no 
heart!” 

Magda pulled herself out of his grasp. 

“Oh, do forget that I’m a woman, Da- 
vilof! I’madancer. Nothing else mat- 
ters. I don’t want to be troubled with 
a heart. And—and I think they left out 
my soul.” 

“Yes,” he agreed with intense bitter- 
ness. “I think they did. One day 
Magda,” grimly, “some man will kill 
you. You'll try him too far.” 

“Indeed? Is that what you contem- 
plate doing when you finally lose patience 
with me?” 

He shook his head. 

“T shall not lose patience—until you 
are another man’s wife,” he said quietly. 
“And I don’t intend you to be that.” 





An hour later, Gillian, having dis- 
patched her small son to bed and seen 
him safely tucked up between the laven- 
der-scented sheets, discovered Magda 
alone in the low-raftered sitting room. 
She was lying back idly in a chair, her 
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hands resting on the arms, in her eyes 
a curious abstracted look as if com- 
muning with herself. 

Apparently she was too absorbed in’ 
her own thoughts to notice Gillian’s en- 
trance, for she did not speak. 

“What are you thinking about? Plan- 
ning a mew danee that shall outshine “The 
Swan Maiden?’ ” asked Gillian at last, 
for the sake of saying something. The 
silence and Magda’s strange aloofness 
frightened her in some way. 

It was quite a moment before Magda 
made any answer. When she did, it 
was to say with a bitter kind of wonder 
in her voice: 

“What centuries ago it seems since 
the first night of ‘The Swan Maiden!’ ” 

“It’s not very long,” began Gillian, 
then checked herself and asked quickly: 
“Ts there anything the matter, Magda? 
Did Antoine bring you bad news of some 
kind ?” 

“He brought me the offering of his 
hand and heart,” she answered dryly. 
“That’s no news, is it? It’s merely a 
da capo.” 

The opening was too good to be lost. 
With the remembrance of June’s wist- 
ful face before her eyes, Gillian 
plunged in recklessly. 

“Apropos of such offering, don’t you 
think it would be wiser if you weren’t 
quite so nice to Dan Storran?” 

“Am I nice to him?” indifferently. 

“Too much so for my peace of mind 
—or hist It worries me, Magda, really. 
You'll play with fire once too often.” 

“My dear Gillian, I’m perfectly capa- 
ble of looking after myself. Do you 
imagine,” she added, with a small, fine 
smile, “that I’m in danger of losing my 
heart to a son of the soil ?” 

Gillian could have shaken her. 

“You? You don’t suppose I’m afraid . 
for you? It’s Dan Storran, who isn’t 


able to look after himself.” She stooped 
over Magda’s chair and slipped an arm 
persuasively 


round her — shoulders. 

















“Come away, Magda. Let’s leave 
Stockleigh and go home to London.” 

“Certainly not.” Magda stood up sud- 
denly. “I’m quite well amused down 
here. I don’t propose to leave till our 
time is up.” 

She spoke with unmistakable deci- 
sion, and Gillian, feeling that it would 
be useless to urge her further at the mo- 
ment, went slowly out of the room and 
upstairs. As she went she could hear 
Dan’s footsteps in the passage below. 
It sounded tired, quite unlike his usual 
swinging stride with its suggestion of 
impetuous force. 

But it was not work which had tired 
Dan Storran that afternoon. When he 
had quitted the little party gathered be- 
neath the elms, he had started off across 
the fields, unheeding where he went, and 
for hours he had been tramping, deaf 
and blind to the world around him, im- 
mersed in the thoughts which had driven 
him forth. 

The full significance of the last few 
weeks had suddenly come home to him. 
Till now he had been drifting, drifting 
unthinkingly, conscious only that life had 
become extraordinarily full of interest 
and of a breathless kind of happiness, 
half sweet, half bitter. Bitter when 
Magda was not with him, sweet with a 
maddening sweetness when she was. 

He had not stopped to consider what 
it all meant, why the dull, monotonous 
round of existence on the farm to 
which he had long grown accustomed 
should all at once have come alive, grown 
vibrant and quick with some new im- 
pulse. ‘ 

But the happenings of to-day had sud- 
denly shown him where he stood. That 
revealing moment by the river’s edge 
with Magda, the swift, unreasoning jeal- 
ousy of Davilof which had run like fire 
through his veins, jealousy because the 
other was so evidently an old acquaint- 
ance with prior rights which seemed to 
set him, Dan Storran, quite outside the 
circle of their intimacy, had startled him 


into recognition. of how far he had 
drifted. 

He loved her, craved her with 
every fiber of his being. She was his 
woman, and beside the tumultuous de- 
mand for her of all his lusty manhood 
the quiet, unexacting affection which 
he bore his wife was as water is to 
wine. 

And since in Dan’s simple code of 
ethics a man’s loyalty to his wife occu- 
pied a very definite and unassailable po- 
sition, the realization came to him 
fraught with the acme of bitterness and 
self-contempt. Nor did he propose to 
yield to the madness in his blood. Hour 
after hour, as he tramped blindly across 
country, he thrashed the matter out. 
This love which had come to him was a 
forbidden thing, a thing which must be 
fought and thrust outside his life. For 
the sake of June he must see no more 
of Magda. She must go, leave Stock- 
leigh. Afterward he would tear the very 
memory of her out of his heart. 

Dan was a very direct person. Hav- 
ing taken his decision he did not stop 
to count the cost. That could come aft- 
erward, Dimly he apprehended that it 
might be a very heavy one. But he was 
strong, now, strong to do the only pos- 
sible thing. As he stood with his hand 
on the latch of the living-room door he 
wondered whether what he had to say 
would mean to Magda all, or even a 
part, of what it meant to him, wondered 
with a sudden uncontrollable leaping of 
his pulses. 

The latch grated raucously as he 
jerked it up and flung open the door. 
Magda was standing by the window and 
she turned swiftly at the sound of his 
entrance, the soft glow of the wester- 
ing sun falling all about her. Dan’s 
eyes rested hungrily on the small dark 
head outlined against that tender light. 

“Why—Dan!” She faltered into 
tremulous silence before the look on his 
face, the aching demand of it. 

The huskily sweet voice robbed him 
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of his strength. He strode forward and 
caught her in his arms, staring down at 
her with burning eyes. Then, almost 
violently, he thrust her away from him, 
unkissed, although the soft curved lips 
had for a moment lain so maddeningly 
near his own. 

“When can you and Mrs. Grey make 
it convenient to leave Stockleigh 
Farm ?” he asked, his voice like iron. 

The crudeness of it whipped her pride, 
that pride which Michael had torn down 
and trampled on, into fresh, indignant 
life. 

“To leave? Why should we leave?” 

Storran’s face was white under his 
tan. 

“Because,” he said hoarsely, “because 
you're coming between me and my wife. 
That’s why.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The chintzy bedroom under the slop- 
ing roof was very still and quiet. The 
moonlight, streaming in through the 
open casement, revealed the bed unoc- 
cupied, its top sheet neatly folded back 
just as when June had made her final 
round of the house some hours earlier, 
leaving everything in order for the night. 

Magda, crouched by the window, 
glanced back at it indifferently. She 
did not want to go to bed. If she went, 
she knew she would not sleep. She 
felt as if she would never sleep again. 

She had no idea of the time. She 
might have been there half an hour or 
half eternity—she did not know which. 
The little sounds of movement in the 
different bedrooms had gradually died 
down into silence until at last the pro- 
found tranquillity and peace of night 
enshrouded the whole house. Only for 
her there was neither tranquillity nor 
peace. 

She was alone, now, face to face with 
the news which Davilof had brought her 
—the news of Michael’s marriage. 
Throughout the rest of the day, after 





Davilof had gone, she had forced the 
matter into the background of her 
thoughts, and during supper she had 
kept up a light-hearted ripple of talk 
and laughter which had deceived even 
Gillian, convincing her that her appre- 
hensions of the afternoon were un- 
founded. 

Perhaps she was helped by the fact 
that Dan failed to put in an appearance 
at the supper table. It was easier to 
scintillate successfully for the sole bene- 
fit of a couple of other women than un- 
der the eyes of a man who had just or- 
dered you out of his life. But when at 
last she was alone in her own room, the 
sparkle was suddenly quenched. There 
was no longer any need to pretend. 

Michael was married! Married! And 
the bitterness which she had _ been 
strenuously keeping at bay since the day, 
months ago now, when she had learned 
from Lady Arabella that he had delib- 
erately left England without seeing her 
again swept over her in a black flood. 

It had hurt her badly enough when 
he had gone away, but somewhere in 
the depths of her consciousness there 
had always lurked a little futigitive hope 
that he would come back, that she would 
be given another chance. Now she knew 
that he would never come back, that one 
isn’t always given a second chance in this 
world, 

And beneath the sick anguish of the 
realization she was conscious of a fierce 
resentment, a bitter, rebellious anger 
that any man could make her suffer as 
she was suffering now. It was unjust; 
a burden that had been forced upon 
her unfairly. She could not help her 
own character—that was a heritage with | 
which one comes into the world; and 
now she was being punished for sim- 
ply having been herself! 

An hour—two hours crept by. Hours 
of black, stark misery. The clock in 
the hall struck one—a single, bell-like 
stroke which reverberated through the 
silent house. It penetrated the numbed 
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On a stone bench, barely twenty 
yards away, sat Dan Storran! 


confusion of her mind, rousing her to a 
sudden recognition of the fact that she 
had been crouched so long in one posi- 
tion that her limbs were stiff and ach- 
ing. 

She drew herself up to her feet, 
stretching her cramped muscles. The 
night was warm and the room felt sti- 
flingly hot. She looked longingly 
through the window to where the gar- 
den lay drenched in moonlight, with 
cool-looking alleyways of moon-washed 
paths threading the black gloom of over- 
5 





hanging trees, ebony-edged in the silver 
light. 

She felt as if she could hardly breathe 
in the confined space of the room. Its 
low, sloping roof, which she had 
thought so quaintly attractive, seemed to 
press down on her like the lid of a box. 
She must get out—out into the black+ 
and-silver night which beckoned to her 
through the open window. She could 
not stay in this room, this little room, 
alone with her thoughts. 

She glanced down dubiously at the 





_ soft, chiffony negligee which she had 
slipped on in place of a frock. Her feet, 
_ too, were bare. She had stripped off 

her shoes and stockings first thing upon 
coming upstairs, for the sake of cool- 
ness. Certainly her attire was not quite 
suitable for out of doors. But there 
would be no one to see her. Ashen- 
combe folk did not take their walks 
= abroad at that hour of the night! And 
she longed to feel the cool touch of the 
dewy grass against her feet. 

Very quietly she opened her door and 
stole out into the passage. The house 
was strangely, wonderfully still. Only 
the ticking of the hall clock broke the 

1 silence. So lightly that not a stair 
i creaked beneath her step, Magda flitted 
i 




















down the old stairway and, crossing the 
hall, felt gingerly for the massive bolt 
which barred the heavy oaken door. She 
wondered if it would slide back quietly ; 
she rather doubted it. She remembered 
a often enough having heard it grate into 
4 its place as Storran went his nightly 
ak round, locking up the house. 

i But, as her slender, seeking fingers 
a came in contact with the knob, she real- 
id ized that to-night by some oversight he 
BK had forgotten to shoot the bolt and, 
ag noiselessly lifting the iron latch, she 
opened the door and slipped out into.the 
moonlit garden. 

ie Down the paths she went and across 


i the lawns, the touch of the earth com- 
eg ing clean and cool to her bare feet. Now 
i. and again she paused to draw a long 


“a breath of the night air, fresh and sweet 
y with the lingering scents of the day’s 
a blooming. 
An arch of rambler roses led into 
4 the distant part of the garden toward 
’ which she was wending her way, its 
powdering of tiny blossoms gleaming 
4 like star clusters borrowed from the 
Milky Way. Magda stooped as she 
passed beneath it to avoid an overhang- 
ing branch. Then, as she straightened 
herself, lifting her head once more, she 
stood still, suddenly arrested. On a 








stone bench, barely twenty yards away, 
sat Dan Storran! 

Against the pallid, ghost-white of the 
bench his motionless figure showed 
black and somber like some sable statue. 
His big shoulders were bowed, his 
hands hung loosely clasped between his 
knees, the white mask of his face, mer- 
cilessly revealed in the clear moonlight, 
was twisted into harsh lines of mental 
conflict. A certain grim triumph mani- 
fested itself in the set of his mouth and 
outthrust jaw. 

He did not see the slight figure stand- 
ing just within the shade of the rose- 
twined arch, and Magda remained for 
a moment or two watching him in si- 
lence. The unbarred door was explained 
now; Storran had not come in at all 
that night. She guessed the struggle 
which had sent him forth to seek the 
utter solitude of the garden. Almost 
she thought she could divine the proc- 
esses of thought which had closed his 
lips in that strange line of ironic tri- 
umph. He had told her to go, when 
every nerve of him ached to bid her stay. 
And he was glad that the strength in 
him had won. 

A bitter little smile flitted across her 
face. Men were all the same! They 
idolized a woman just because she was 
beautiful—for her lips and eyes and hair 
and the nameless charm that was in 
her—and set her up on an altar at which 
they could kneel becomingly. Then, 
when they found she was merely an ordi- 
nary human being like themselves, with 
her bundle of faults and failings, hered- 
itary and acquired, the prig in them was 
appropriately shocked—and they went 
away! 

An unhappy woman is very often a 
bitter one. And Magda had been slowly 
learning the meaning of unhappiness for 
the first time in her life—a life which 
had been hitherto roses and laurel all 
the way. 

The devils that lie in wait for our 
weak moments prompted Magda then. 











The bitterness faded from her lips and 
they curved in a smile which subtly 
challenged the stern decision in Dan 
Storran’s face. She hesitated an instant. 
Then, with feet that scarcely seemed to 
brush the grass, she glided forward, 
swaying, bending to some rhythmic 
measure, floating spiritlike across the 
lawn. 

With a great cry Dan leaped to his 
feet and stared at her, transfixed. At 
the sound of his voice she paused, poised 
on one bare foot, leaning a little toward 
him with curving, outstretched arms. 
Then, before he could touch her, she 
drew away, step by step, and Dan Stor- 
ran, standing there in tense, breathless 
silence, beheld what no one else had ever 
seen—the Wielitzska dancing in the 
moonlight as she alone could dance. 

He knew nothing of art, nor 6f the 
supreme technique which went to make 
of each supple movement a thing of 
sheer perfection, instinct with rhythm 
and significance. But he was a man, and 
a man in love, fighting the strongest in- 
stincts of his nature, and the bewilder- 
ing beauty of her as she danced, the 
languorous, ethereal allure, delicately 
sensuous as the fragrance of a La France 
rose, sent the hot blood rioting through 
his veins. She was going, 
slowly retreating from him. The primal 
man in him, the innate hunter who took 
his mate by capture, swept him head- 
long. With a bound he sprang past the 
dusky shrubbery which hedged the lawn 
and overtook her, catching her in his 
arms. She did not struggle. He felt 
her yield, and strained the soft, pant- 
ing body closer to him. Beneath his 
hand he could feel the hurrying beat of 
her heart. Her breath, quickened by 
the exertion of the dance, came unevenly 
betwen her lips as she smiled at him. 

“Do you still want me to go away, 
Dan Storran?” 

There was a note of half-amused, half- 
triumphant mockery in her voice. The 
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last bonds which held him snapped sud- 
denly. 

“Yes!” he cried hgarsely. 
do. To go away with me!” 

He crushed his mouth down on hers, 
draining the sweetness of her in burning 
kisses he had thwarted through all these 
weeks that they had been together, pour- 
ing out his love in disjointed, stumbling 
phrases which halted by very reason of 
the force of passion which evoked them. 

Frightened by the tempest of emo- 
tion she had aroused, she strained away 
from him. But she was powerless 
against his huge strength, helpless to 
resist him. 

At length the fierce tensity of his grip 
relaxed, though his arms still clasped 
her. 

“Tell me!’ he commanded triumph- 
antly. “Tell me you love me! I want 
to hear it!” His voice vibrated and 
his eyes sought her face hungrily. 

She summoned up all her force to 
deny him—to deny him in such a manner 
that he should realize his mistake abso- 
lutely and at once. 

“But I don’t! I don’t love you! If 
you thought that, you’ve misunderstood 
me.” 

His hands released their hold of her 
and fell heavily to his sides. 

“Misunderstood?” he muttered. The 
glad triumph went suddenly out of his 
voice. “Misunderstood?” he repeated 
dully. 

“Yes. Misunderstood me altogether.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“But you must believe it,” she insisted. 
“It’s the truth!” 

He stared at her. 

“Then what have you meant all these 
weeks ?” 

“T’ve not meant anything.” . 

“It’s a lie!” he gave back savagely. 
“Unless’”—he came closer to her—“un- 
less Is it that man, that infernal 
foreigner, who was here to-day ?” ~ 

“Antoine? No. Oh, Dan,” she said, 
and forced an uncertain little laugh to 
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her lips, “if you knew me better, you’d 
know that I never do—‘mean any- 


thing if ” 


The bitter intonation in her voice, the 
gibe at her own poor ruins of love fallen 
about her—was lost on him. He was 
wholly ignorant of all that underlay the 
brief speech. But the plain significance 
of her words came home to him clearly 
enough. He did not speak for a minute 
or two. Then: 

“You've been playing with me, then 
—fooling me?” he said heavily. 

Magda remained silent. The heavy, 
labored speech seemed to hold some- 
thing minatory in it—the sullen lower- 
ing which precedes a tempest. 

“Answer me!” he persisted. 
that it?” 

“I—I suppose it was,” she faltered. 

He drew still closer and instinctively 
she shrank away. A consciousness of 
repressed violence communicated itself 
to her. She half expected him to strike 
her. 

“And you don’t love me? 
quite sure?” 

There was an ominous kind of pa- 
tience in the persistent questioning. It 
was as if he were deliberately giving her 
every possible chance to clear herself. 
Her nerves frayed a litile. 

“Of course I’m _ sure—perfectly 
sure,” she said with nervous asperity. 
“I wish you'd believe me, Dan!” 

“I only wanted to make sure,” he re- 
turned. 

Something in the careful precision of 
his answer struck her with a swift sense 
of apprehesion. She looked up at him 
and what she saw made her catch her 
breath convulsively. His face was 
ashen, the veins in his forehead standing 
out, and his eyes gleamed like blue flame 
—mad eyes. His hands, hanging at his 
sides, twitched curiously. 

“I’m sure now,” he said. ‘Sure! 
Do you know what you’ve done? You’ve 
smashed up my life. Smashed it! June 
and I were happy enough till you came. 


“Was 


You’re 


Now we'll never be happy again. I 
expect you’ve smashed other lives, too. 
But you won’t do it any more! I’m 
the last. Women like you are better 
dead |” 

His great arms swung out and 
gripped her. 

“No, don’t struggle. It wouldn’t be 
any good, you know.” He went on 
speaking very carefully and quietly, and 
while he spoke she felt his left arm 
tighten round her, binding her own 
arms down to her sides as might a thong, 
while his right hand slid up to the base 
of her throat. She writhed, twisting her 
body desperately in his grip. 

“Keep still. I’ve kissed you. And 
now I’m going to kill you. You'll be 
better dead.” 

There was implacable purpose in his 
strangely quiet, unhurried accents. 
Magda recognized it, recognized that 
death was very close to her. It would 
be useless to scream. Before help 
could come—if any one heard her cries, 
which was unlikely—Dan would have ac- 
complished what he meant to do. 

In the least fraction of time these 
thoughts flashed through her mind. Her 
brain seemed to be working with ab- 
normal clarity and speed. This was 
death, then—unavoidable, inevitable. 

She felt Dan’s hand creep upward, 
closing round her throat. Quite sud- 
denly she ceased to struggle and lay still 
in his grasp. After all, she didn’t know 
that she would much mind dying. Life 
was not so sweet. There would be pain, 
she supposed—a moment’s agony 

All at once, Storran’s hands fell away 
from her passive, pliant body and he 
stepped back. 

“T can’t do it!” he muttered hoarsely. 
“T can’t do it!” 

For a moment the suddenness of her 
release left Magda swaying dizzily on 
her feet. Then, her brain clearing, she 
looked across to where Dan Storran’s 
big figure faced her. The nonchalance 
with which she usually met life and with 
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which a few moments earlier she had 
been prepared to face inevitable death, 
stood by her now. A faint, quizzical 
smile tilted her mouth. 

“So you couldn’t do it,after all, Dan?” 
The familiar note of half-indifferent 
mockery sounded in her voice. 

Storran stared at her. 

“By God! I don’t believe you are a 
woman!” he exclaimed thickly. 

She regarded him contemplatively, her 
hands lightly touching the red marks 
scored by his fingers on the whiteness 
of her throat. 

“Do you know,” she replied dispas- 
sionately, “I sometimes wonder if I am. 
I don’t seem to have—feelings, like 
other women. It doesn’t matter to me, 
really, a bit that I’ve—what was it you 
said?—-smashed up your life. I don’t 
know that it would have mattered much 
if you had strangled me.” She paused, 
then stepped toward him. “Now you 
know the truth. Do you still want to 
kill me, Dan Storran? Or may I go?” 

He swung aside from her. 

“Go!” he muttered sullenly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Magda, how could you?” Gillian’s 
voice was full of blank dismay. “You 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of your- 
self!” 

Magda, perched on the foot of Gilli- 
an’s bed, her hands clasped round her 
knees, nodded. 

“Yes, I suppose I ought. I don’t know 
what made me do it—except that he’d 
suggested I should leave Stockleigh! 
I’m not used to being shunted !” 

“Heaven knows you’re not!” agreed 
Gillian ruefully. “It would be a whole- 
some tonic for you if you were. I told 
you only yesterday that it would be bet- 
ter if we left here. And on top of that 
you must needs go and dance in the 
moonlight, of all things, while Dan Stor- 
ran looks on! What ordinary human 
man is going to keep his head in such 
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circumstances, do you suppose? 


Es- 
pecially when he was more than half 
in love with you to start with. Oh, 7 
should like to shake you!” 

“Well, I’ll leave now, as soon as ever 
you like,” replied Magda, slipping down 


from the bed. She was unwontedly 
meek, from which Gillian judged that 
for once she felt herself unable to cope 
with the situation she had created. “Will 
you arrange it?” 

Gillian shrugged her shoulders. 

“T suppose so,” she returned resign- 
edly. ‘As usual, you break the crock- 
ery and some one else has to sweep up 
the pieces.” 

Magda bent down and kissed her. 

“You’re such a dear, Gillyflower,” 
she said with that impulsive, lovable 
charm of manner which it was so diffi- 
cult to resist. “Still”—her voice hard- 
ened a little—‘‘perhaps there are a few 
odd bits that I’ll have to sweep up my- 
self.” 

And she departed to her own room 
to complete her morning toilette, leaving 
Gillian wondering rather anxiously 
what she could have meant. 

When, half an hour later, the two 
girls descended for breakfast, Dan Stor- 
ran was not visible. He had gone off 
early to work, June explained, and 
Magda experienced a sensation of dis- 
tinct relief. She had dreaded meeting 
Dan this morning. The mad, bizarre 
scene of the night before, with its sud- 
den unleashing of savage and ungov- 
erned passions, had shaken even her 
insouciant poise, though she was very. 
far from seeing it in its true propor- 
tions. 

June received Gillian’s intimation that 
they proposed leaving Stockleigh Farm 
that same day without comment. She 


was very quiet and self-contained and 
busied herself in making the necessary 
arrangements for their departure, send- 
ing a boy into Ashencombe to order the 
wagon from the Crown and Bells to 
take them to the station, while she her- 





‘self laboriously made out the account 
‘that was owing. When she presented 


the latter, with a perfectly composed and 
businesslike air, and proceeded consci- 
entiously to stamp and receipt it, no one 
could have guessed how bitter a thing 
it was to her to accept Miss Vallincourt’s 
money. Within herself she recognized 
that every penny of it had been earned 
at the cost of her own happiness. 

But as she stood at the gate watching 
the ancient vehicle from the Crown and 
Bells bearing the London visitors to- 
ward the station, a little quiver of hope 
stirred in her heart. Early that morn- 
ing Dan himself had said to her be- 
fore starting out to his work: “Get 
those people away! They must be out 
of the house before I come into it again. 
Pay them a week’s money instead of 
notice if necessary. We can afford it.” 
So it was evident that he, too, had real- 
ized the danger to their happiness, hers 
and his, if Miss Vallincourt remained 
at Stockleigh any longer. 

He did not come in till late in the eve- 
ning, when June was sitting in the lamp- 
light, adding delicate stitchery to some 
tiny garments upon which she was at 
work. She hid them hastily at the sound 
of his footsteps, substituting one of his 
own socks which stood in need of re- 
pair. Not yet could she share with him 
that wonderful secret joy which was 
hers. There must be a clearer under- 
standing between them first. They must 
get back to where they were before Miss 
Vallincourt came between them, so that 
nothing might mar the sweetness of 
the telling. 

Presently Dan came into the room and 
sat down heavily. June looked across 
at him. 

_ “She has gone, Dan,” she said quietly. 
She did not use the word “they.” Those 
others did not count as far as she was 
concerned. Her use of the pronoun 


sounded significantly in Storran’s ears. 
.“You know, then?” he said dully. 





Then, after a moment’s pause: “Did 
she tell you?” 

“Tell me?” repeated June doubtfully. 
“Tell me what ?” 

“That she’s robbed you of all that 
belongs to you.” 

Her face blanched. 

“What do you mean, Dan?” she asked 
falteringly. “I don’t think—I under- 
stand.” 

Her wide, questioning blue eyes, with 
that softness and depth of expression 
dawning in them which motherhood 
gives to woman’s eyes, searched his face. 
The innocent appeal of them cut him to 
the heart. He had loved his wife. And 
now he had to tell her that he loved her 
no longer. 

“You’ve got to understand,” he said 
roughly. His hatred of being compelled 
to hurt her made him almost brutal. “I 
—everything is changed between us, 
June.” He stopped, not knowing how 
to go on. 

“Changed? How, Dan?” Her voice 
sharpened with apprehension. “Do you 
mean—that you don’t—care any 
longer ?” 

“Yes. It’s that. It’s Magda—oh, 
good God! Can’t you understand ?” 

“You love Miss Vallincourt?” June 
spoke in carefully measured accents. 
She felt that if she did not speak very 
quietly indeed she should scream. She 
wanted to laugh, too. It sounded so 
absurd to be asking her husband if he 
loved Miss Vallincourt! 

Dan’s eyes met her own. 

“Yes,” he said. “I love her.” He 
paused a moment, then added: “I asked 
her to go away with me.” 

June stared at him dumbly. The 
whole thing seemed unreal. She could 
not feel as if what Dan was saying had 
any relation to herself, any bearing on 
their life together. At last: 

“Why didn’t you go, then?” she heard 
herself say. At least, she supposed she 
must be saying it, although the voice 
didn’t sound a bit like her own. 
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Dan turned on her with sudden sav- 
agery. His nerves were raw. 

“You speak as if you were disap- 
pointed,” he said roughly. 

“No. But if you care for Miss Val- 
lincourt and she cares for you, I’m won- 
dering what stopped you.” 

“She doesn’t care for me,” he an- 
swered shortly. 

June felt a thrill of pure joy. If 
Magda didn’t care, then she could win 
him back—win back her husband! 
Within herself she was instinctively 
aware that if Magda had cared, no power 
of hers could have won back Dan’s al- 
legiance. A faint doubt assailed her. 

“She—she seemed as if she cared,” 
she ventured. 

Dan nodded indifferently. 

“Yes. %It was a summer holiday’s 
amusement for her.” 

“And—was that all?” 

As June spoke, her direct gaze sought 
her husband’s face. He met it fair and 
square, unflinchingly. 

“That’s all,” he replied quietly. 

She crossed the room swiftly to his 
side. 

“Then, if that’s all, Dan, we—we 
won’t speak of it again—ever,” she said 
steadily. “It—it was just a mistake. It 
need never come between us. You'll 
gét over it, and I”—her small head 
reared itself bravely—“TI’ll forget it.” 

The pathetic courage of her! Storran 
turned away with a groan. 

“No,” he answered. “I shan’t ‘get 
over it.” When a man loves a woman 
as I love Magda he doesn’t ‘get dver it.’ 
That’s what I meant when I told you 
she had robbed you.” 

“You will get over it, Dan,’ 
sisted. “Tl help you!” 

“You can’t,” he returned . doggedly. 
“You, least of all! Every touch of your 
hand—I should be thinking what her 
touch would have meant! The sound of 
your step—lI’d be listening for hers!” 

He saw her wince. He wanted to kick 
himself for hurting her like this. 
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she per- 


But 











he knew what he intended doing. And 
sooner or later she must know, too. It — 
would be better for her in the long run 
to face it now than to be endlessly wait- 
ing and hoping and longing for what 
he knew could never be. 

“Dan, I'll be very patient. Don’t you 
think—if you tried—you could conquer 
this love of yours for Miss Vallin- 
court ?” 

He shook his head. 

“It’s conquered me, June. 
torture !” 

“It will be easier, now she’s gone 
away,” she suggested. 

“Gone away? Aye, as far as Lon- 
don! And in five hours I could be with 
her—see her again wd 

He broke off. At the bare thought 
his heart was pounding against his ribs, 
his breath laboring in his throat. 

“Won’t you try, Dan?” Even to 
herself June’s voice sounded very faint 
and far away. 

“Tt would be useless.” He got up 
and strode aimlessly back and forth, 
coming at last to a standstill in front 
of her. “A man knows his own limits, 
June. And I’ve reached mine. England 
can’t hold the two of us.” 

June gave a little stifled cry. 

“What do you mean? You're not 
—you’re not going to leave me? To 
go abroad—now?” 

There would be need for him in Eng- 
land soon, in a few months. But of 
course he couldn’t know that. Should 
she tell him? Tell him why he must 
not leave her now? Keep him with 
her by a sure and certain chain—the 
knowledge that she was soon to be the 
mother of his child? 

She debated the question wildly in 
her mind, tempted to tell him, yet feel- 
ing that even if then he stayed with 
her it would not be because he loved 
her or had ceased to care for Miss 
Vallincourt, but only because he was 
impelled by a sense of duty. And her 
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I’ve kissed you. And now I’m 


going to kill you.” 


“Keep still. 


pride rebelled against holding him by 
that. 

His voice broke in upon her conflict- 
ing thoughts. 

“Yes. I’m going abroad. It’s the 
only thing, June. I can’t stay in Eng- 
land—and keep away from her.” 

June was silent a moment. Then she 
said in a very low voice, almost as if 
speakieg to herself. 

“I wonder if—if you ever loved me.” 

He wheeled round and the desperate 
misery in his eyes hurt her almost phys- 
ically. 

“Yes,” he said harshly. “I did love 
you. In a way, I do now. But it’s 


nothing—nothing to the madness in my 
blood! I’m a brute to leave you. But 
I’m going to do it. No civilized coun- 
try can hold me now!” 

So that was to be the end of it! 
June recognized the bitter truth at last. 
Magda had indeed robbed her of every- 
thing she possessed. And robbed her 
wantonly, seeing that she herself set no 
value on Dan’s love—had, in fact, tossed 
it aside like an outworn plaything. 

June ceased to plead with Dan then. 
She would not wish to hold him by any 
other chain than his love for her. And 
if that chain had snapped, broken ir- 
revocably, then the child born of what 
had once been love would be only an 
encumbrance in his eyes, an unwelcome 
tie, shackling him to a duty from which 
he longed to escape. 

So she let him go—let him go in 
silence. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Lady Arabella might disapprove of 
her goddaughter from every point of the 
compass, but she was, névertheless, 
amazingly fond of her, so that when Gil- 
lian appeared on her spotless Park Lane 
doorstep one afternoon with the infor- 
mation that she and Magda had returned 
from Devonshire she hailed the an- 
nouncement with enthusiasm. 

“But where is Magda? Why didn’t 
she come with you?” she demanded im- 
patiently. 

“Her manager rang up to know if 
he could see her about various things 
in connection with this next winter’s 
season, so there’s a great council in prog- 
ress. But she’s coming to see you to- 
morrow. Won’t I do for to-day?” Gil- 
lian wrinkled her brows whimsically. 

“Bless the child! Of course you will! 
Come along and tell me all about your 
Devonshire trip. I suppose,” she went 


on, “you heard the news of Michael 
Quarrington’s engagement? Or didn’t 
you get any newspapers down in your 
benighted village?” 
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plied Gillian doubtfully. “But—I don’t 
understand. Mr. Quarrington isn’t en- 
gaged, is he? I thought—I thought 
he——” 

“You thought he was in love with 
Magda. Sohe was. The announcement 
startled everybody, I can tell you! And 
Davilof promptly decided that a motor- 
ing trip would benefit his health and shot 
off to Devonshire at top speed. Of 
course he wanted to impart the news to 
Magda. He must have felt a pretty 
fool since!” And Lady Arabella gave 
one of her enjoyable chuckles. 

“Ves, Antoine came down to see us,” 
replied Gillian in puzzled tones. “But 
Magda never confided anything special 
he had said.. I suppose he must have 
told her of ” She broke off as all 
at once illumination penetrated the dark- 
ness. “That explains it, then! Ex- 
plains everything !” she exclaimed. 

“What explains what?’ demanded 
Lady Arabella bluntly. 

“Why And Gillian proceeded 
to recount the events which had led up 
to the abrupt termination of the visit 
to Stockleigh Farm. 

“She was in a very odd kind of mood 
after Antoine had gone. I even asked 
her if he had brought any bad news, but 
I couldn’t get any sensible answer out 
of her. And that night she proceeded 
to dance in the moonlight with Dan 
Storran for audience—out of sheer dev- 
ilment, of course!” 

“Or sheer heartsickness?” suggested 
Lady Arabella with one of those quick 
flashes of tender insight which combined 
so incongruously with the rest of her 
personality. 

“Do you think she—cared, then?” 
asked Gillian. 

“For Quarrington? Of course I do. 
Oh, well, it will all come right in the 
end, I hope. And, anyway,” she added 
with a wicked little grin, “Davilof won’t 
have quite such a clear coast as he ane 
ticipated.” 








“No, we had no London papers,” re- 


“But if Michael Quarrington is mar- ~ 
ried. Fe ; 

“He isn’t,” interrupted Lady Arabella 
briskly. “It was contradicted in the pa- 
pers the very next morning. Only I 
suppose Davilof bustled off to Devon- 
shire in such a hurry that he never 
saw it.” 

“Contradicted ? 
mistake arise?” 

“Oh, whoever supplied that particu- 
lar titbit of news got the names mixed. 
It ought really to have been Warring- 
ton, not Quarrington—Mortrake War- 
rington, the sculptor, you know. It 
seems he and Michael were both using 
the same woman as a model—only War- 
rington married her. Spoiled Michael’s 
picture—or his temper—when he ran 
off with her for a honeymoon, I ex- 
pect !” 

On her return to Friars’ Holm Gil- 
lian hastened to retail! for Magda’s bene- 
fit the information she had acquired 
from Lady Arabella and was rewarded 
by the immediate change in her which 
became apparent. The haunted, fever- 
ish look in her eyes was replaced by 
a more tranquil shining, the intense 
restlessness she had evinced of late 
seemed to fall away from her, and she 
ceased to pepper her conversation with 
the bitter speeches which had worried 
Gillian more than a little, recognizing 
in them, as she did, the outcrop of some 
inward and spiritual turmoil. 

To Magda, the fact that Michael was 
not married, after all, seemed to re-cre- 
ate the whole world. It left hope still 
at the bottom of the box of life’s possi- 
bilities. Looking backward, she real- 
ized now how strongly she had clung 
to the belief that some day he would 
come back to her. It had been the one 
gleam of light through all those dark 
months which had followed his abrupt 
departure, and the intolerable pain of 
the hours which had succeeded Davilof’s 
announcement of his marriage to the 
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Spanish woman had taught her how 
much Michael meant to her. 

She was beginning to appreciate, too, 
the tangle of convictions and emotions 
which had driven him from her side. 
His original attitude toward her, based 
on the treatment she had accorded to 
his friend who had loved her, had been 
one of plain censure and distrust, 
strengthened and intensified by that 
strong “‘partisan” feeling of one man for 
another—fruit of the ineradicable sex 
antagonism which so often colors the 
judgments men pass on women and 
women on men. Then had come love, 
against which he had striven in vain, 
and gradually, out of love, had grown 
a new, tentative belief which the pitiful 
culmination of the Raynham episode had 
suddenly and very completely shattered. 

Of late, circumstances had combined 
to impress on Magda an altogether new 
point of view, the viewpoint from which 
other people might conceivably regard 
her actions. She had never troubled 
about such a thing before, nor was she 
finding the experience at all a pleasant 
one. But it helped her to understand 
to a certain extent, though still only in 
a very modified degree, the influences 
which. had sent Michael Quarrington 
out of England. 

And now, in the passionate relief bred 
of the knowledge that he was still free, 
that he had not gone straight from her 
to another woman, much of the resent- 
ful hardness which had embittered her 
during the last few months melted away 
and she became once more the non- 
chalant, tantalizing, but, withal, lovable 
and charming personality of former 
days. 

She was even conscious of a certain 
compunction for her behavior at Stock- 
leigh. She had been bitterly hurt her- 


self, and since, for the moment, to ex- 
periment with a new and, to her, quite 
unknown type of man had amused her 
and helped to distract her thoughts, she 
had not paused to consider the possible 





resultant consequences to the subject of 
the experiment. 

She endeavored to solace herself with 
the belief that after she had gone he 
would instinctively turn to June once 
more and that life on the farm would 
probably resume the even tenor of its 
way. Gradually, with the passage of 
time, her thoughts reverted less and 
less often to the happenings at Stock- 
leigh, and the prickings of conscience, 
which beset her not a little during the 
period immediately succeeding her re- 
turn to London, grew considerably 
fainter and more infrequent. 

It was almost inevitable that this 
should be so. With the autumn came 
the stir and hustle of the season, with 
its thousand and one claims upon her 
thoughts and time. The management 
of the Imperial Theater was nothing 
if not enterprising, and designed to pre- 
sent a series:of ballets throughout the 
course of the winter, in the greater num- 
ber of which Magda would be the bright 
and particular star. And in the ab- 
sorption of work and the sheer joy she 
found in the art which she loved, the 
recollection of her holiday at Stock- 
leigh slipped by degrees into the back- 
ground of her mind. Fraught with such 
immense significance and catastrophe to 
those others, Dan and June, to Magda 
it soon came to occupy no more than 
an incidental niche in her memory. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Winter had slipped away, pushed from 
its place by the tender, resistless hands 
of spring. And now spring had given 
place to summer, and June, arms filled 
with flowers, was converting the earth 
into a garden of roses. 

Magda’s car, purring its way south- 
ward along the great road from Lon- 
don, sped’ between fields which still 
gleamed with the first freshness of their 
young green, while through the open 
window drifted vagrant little puffs of 

























































clean country air, coming delicately to 
her nostrils, fragrant of leaf and bloom. 

She was motoring to Netherway, a 
delightfully small and insignificant place 
on the Hampshire coast, where Lady 
Arabella had what it pleased her to term 
her “cottage in the country,” a charm- 
ing old place, Elizabethan in character, 
the type of “cottage” which boasted a 
score or so of rooms and every con- 
venience which an imaginative estate 
agent, sustained by the knowledge that 
his client regarded money as a means 
and not an end, could devise. 

Summer invitations to “The Hermit- 
age,” as the place was quite inaptly 
called, since no one could be less akin 
to a hermit than its gregarious owner, 
were much sought after by the younger 
generation of Lady Arabella’s set. The 
beautifully wooded park, with its green 
aisles of shady solitude sloping down 
from the house to the very edge of the 
blue waters of the Solent, was an ideal 
spot in which to bring to a safe and 
happy conclusion a love affair which 
might seem to have hung fire a trifle 





' 
. during the hurly-burly of the London 
, season. And, if further inducement 
‘ were needed, it was to be found in the 
1 fact that Lady Arabella herself consti- 
) tuted the most desirable of chaperons, 
1 remaining considerately inconspicuous 
1 until the moment when her congratula- 
tions were requested. 

This year a considerable amount of 
disappointment had been occasioned by 
the fact that she had left town quite 

n early during the season and later on had 
Is apparently limited her invitations ex- 
n clusively to the trio at Friars’ Holm. She 
d declared that the number of matrimonial 
h ventures for which “The Hermitage” 
was responsible was beginning to weigh 
he on her conscience. Also, she wanted a 
i- quiet holiday and she proposed to take 
111 one. 
ir And now Magda was on her way to 
n join her, Gillian remaining behind in 


order to close up the house at Hamp- 








stead and settle the servants on board ~ 
wages. It had been arranged that she ~ 
and Coppertop should come on to Neth- 
erway as soon as this was accomplished. 

Magda could hardly believe that only 
a year had elapsed since last the roses > 
beckoned her out of London. It seemed = 
far longer since that hot summer’s day ee 
when she had rushed away to Devon- 
shire, vainly seeking a narcotic for the 
new and bewildering turmoil of pain 
which was besetting her. 

She had learned now that you carry 
a heartache with you, and that no change 
of scenery makes up for the beloved 
face you can no longer see. For Michael 
had not come back. He had remained 
abroad and had never by sign or letter 
acknowledged that he even remembered 
her existence. Magda had come to ac- 
cept it as a fact now that he had gone 
out of her life entirely. 

A whiff of air tinged with the salt tang 
of the sea blew in at the window and 
she came suddenly out of her musings 
to find that the car was winding its 
way up the hill upon which “The Her- 
mitage” was perched. 

A long, low house, clothed in creeper, 
it stood just below the hill’s brow, shel- 
tered to the rear by a great belt of woods, 
and overlooking a sea which sparkled 
in the sunlight as if strewn with dia- 
mond dust. 

Lady Arabella was waiting on the 
porch when the car drew up, and she 
welcomed her goddaughter with delight. 
She seemed bubbling over with good 
spirits, and there was a half-mischiev- 
ous, half-guilty twinkle in her keen old 
eyes which suggested that there might 
be some ulterior cause for her effer- 
vescence. 

“If you were poor, I should say you’d 
just come into a fortune,” commented 
Madga, regarding her judicially. “As 
you're not, I should like to know why 
you’re looking as pleased as a child 
with a new toy. Own up, now, Mar- 








taine! What’s the secret you've got up 
your sleeve?” 

“Yes, there is a secret,” acknowledged 
Lady Arabella gleefully. “Come along 
and I’ll show it you.” 

Magda smiled and followed her across 
the long hall and into a room, at the 
farther end of which stood a big easel. 
On the easel, just nearing completion, 
rested a portrait of her godmother. 

It was rather a wonderful portrait. 
The artist seemed to have penetrated 
beyond the mere physical lineamerits of 
his sitter into the very crannies of her 
soul. It was all there—the thoroughly 
worldly shrewdness, the mordant, some- 
what cynical humor, and the genuine 
kindness of heart which went to make 
up Lady Arabella’s personality as her 
world knew it. And something more. 
Behind all these one sensed the glamour 
of a long-past romance, the unquenched 
spark of a faith that, as Lady Arabella 
had herself once put it in a rare mo- 
ment of self-revelation, “love is the best 
thing this queer old world of ours has 
to offer.” The portrait on the easel was 
that of a woman who had visioned the 
miracle of love only to be robbed of its 
fulfillment. 

Magda stood silently in front of the 
picture, marveling at its keen perceptive 
power. And then, quite suddenly she 
realized who must have painted it. It 
almost seemed to her as if she had really 
known it from the first moment her eyes 
had rested on the canvas. The brush- 
work, and that uncannily clever char- 
acterization, were unmistakable. 

“Good likeness, don’t you think?” 

Lady Arabella’s snapping speech 
broke the silence. 

“Tt’s rather more than that, isn’t it?” 
said Magda. “How did you secure 
Michael Quarrington? I thought”—for 
an instant her voice wavered then stead- 
ied again—“I thought he was abroad.” 

“He was. At the present moment, 
though,” she added quietly, “he’s at ‘The 
Hermitage.’ ” 


“Herel* 
Magda turned her head aside so that 
Lady Arabella might not see the wave 
of scarlet which flooded her face and 
then receded, leaving it milk-white. 
Michael here! She felt her heart beat- 
ing in great suffocating throbs, and the 
room seemed to swim round her. If he 
were here, knowing that she was to be 
his fellow guest, surely he could not 
hate her so badly! She was conscious 
of a sudden wild uprush‘of hope. Per- 
haps—perhaps happiness was not so far 
away, after all. 

And then she heard Lady Arabella’s 


_voice breaking across the riot of emo- 


tion which stirred within her. 

“Yes, he has been here the last three 
weeks painting my portrait. It’s for 
you, the portrait. I thought you’d like 
to have it when you haven’t got the 
original any longer.” 

Magda turned to her suddenly, her 
affection for her godmother alertly ap- 
prehensive. 

“What do you mean?” she said anx- 
iously. ‘“You’re—you’re not ill, Mar- 
raine?” 

“Til? No. But I’m over seventy. 
And after seventy you’ve had your al- 
lotted span, you know. Anything be- 
yond that’s an extra. And whether fate 
gives me a bit more rope or not, I’ve 
nothing to grumble at. I’ve lived, not 
vegetated—and I’ve had a very good 
time, too.” She paused, then added 
slowly: “Though I’ve missed the best.” 

Magda slipped her hand into the old 
woman’s thin, wrinkled one with a quick 
gesture of understanding, and a little 
sympathetic silence fell between them. 

“Then you'll find hanging room for 
the portrait at Friars’ Holm?” queried 
Lady Arabella, breaking it at last in 
practical tones. 

“You know we’d love to have it,” re- 
plied Magda warmly. In a studiously 
casual voice she pursued: “By the way, 
does Mr. Quarrington know I’m here?” 

Lady Arabella nodded. Secretly she 
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successfully tided over the awkwardness 
of explaining Michael’s presence at 
“The Hermitage.’ She had been some- 
what apprehensive as to how Magda 
would take it. It was quite on the cards 
that she might have ordered her car 
round again and driven straight back to 
London ! ; 

But she had accepted the fact with 
apparent composure—one’s mental 
states, fortunately, being invisible to the 
curious eyes of the outside world !—and 
Lady Arabella felt proportionately re- 
lieved. Nor had Quarrington himself 
evinced any particular emotion, either of 
dissatisfaction or otherwise, when she 
had confided to him the fact that she 
was expecting her goddaughter. And, 
although the extreme composure exhib- 
ited by both Michael and Magda was 
a trifle baffling, Lady Arabella was fain 
to comfort herself with her confirmed 
belief in propinquity as the resolution 
of most lovers’ problems and misunder- 
standings. 

She was fully determined to bring 
these two together once more if it were 
in any way possible, and the commission 
to paint her portrait had been merely 
part of her scheme. Her threescore 
years and ten had had little enough to 
do with it. They weighed extremely 
lightly on her erect old shoulders, and 
her spirit was as unquenchable as it 
had been twenty years ago. It seemed 
more than likely that fate was prepar- 
ing to allow her quite a good deal of 
rope. 

As for Quarrington, he would prob- 
ably have refused to return to England 
at this juncture to please any one other 
than Lady Arabella. But, somehow, no 
one ever did refuse Lady Arabella any- 
thing that she particularly set her heart 
upon. Moreover, as he reflected upon 
receipt of her assured little missive, com- 
missioning him to paint her portrait, he 
would be obliged to return to England 
sooner or later, and by now he felt he 


was congratulating herself on having 
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the contingency of a possible meeting 
with Magda. ‘ 

But he had hardly counted upon find- 
ing himself actually under the same roof 
with her for days together and, although 
outwardly unmoved, he was somewhat 
taken aback when, halfway through his 
visit to “The Hermitage,” Lady Arabella 
cheerfully communicated the prospect to 
him. 

He could read between the lines and 
guess her purpose, and it afforded him 
a certain sardonic amusement. It was 
like Lady Arabella’s temerity, he re- 
flected. No other woman, knowing as 
much of the special circumstances as 
she did, would have ventured so far. 

Well, she would soon realize that her 
attempt to bridge matters over between 
himself and her goddaughter was fore- 
doomed to failure. He would never 
trust Magda, or any other woman, again. 
From the moment he had left England 
he had made up his mind that hence- 
forth no woman should have any place 
in his life, and certain subsequent oc- 
currences had confirmed him in this de- 
termination. 

At the same time he was not going 
to run away. He would stay and face 
it out. He would remain at “The Her- 
mitage” until he had finished the por- 
trait upon which he was at work, and 
then he would pack up his traps and 
depart. 

So that when finally he and Magda 
met in the sun-filled south parlor at “The 
Hermitage” each of them was prepared 
to treat the other with a cool detach- 
ment. 

But Magda found it difficult to main- 
tain her pose after her first glance at 
his face. The alteration in it sent a 
swift pang to her heart. It had hard- 
ened—hardened into lines of a grim self- 
control which spoke of long mental con- 
flict. The mouth, too, had learned to 
close in a new line of bitterness, and in 
the gray eyes, as they rested on her, there 
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had himself sufficiently in hand to risk — 
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ay a certain cynical indifference which 
seemed to set her as far away from him 
as the north is from the south. 

She realized that the gulf between 
them was almost as wide and impassable 
as if he were, in very truth, the Span- 
ish dancer’s husband. This man pro- 
posed to give her neither love nor for- 
giveness. Only the feminine instinct of 
pride, the pride of woman who must 
be sought and never the seeker, carried 
her through the ordeal of that first meet- 
ing. Nor did he seek to make it easier 
for her. 

“Tt is a long time since you were in 
England,” she remarked, after the first 
stiff interchange of civilities. 

“Very long,” agreed Quarrington po- 
litely. “It would probably have been 
still longer if Lady Arabella had not 
tempted me. But her portrait was too 
interesting a commission to refuse.” 

“It sounds banal to say how good 
T think it. You never paint anything 
that isn’t good, do you?” 

“T paint what I see,” he answered 
briefly. 

“In that case quite a lot of people 
might be afraid to have their portraits 
painted by you—beauty being so much 
in the eyes of the beholder,” returned 
Magda with the flippancy which is so 
often only the defense behind which a 
woman takes refuge. 

“IT don’t think so. As a matter of 
fact, I have no objection to painting a 
plain face, provided there’s a beautiful 
soul behind it.” 

“But I suppose a beautiful soul in 
a beautiful body would satisfy you bet- 
ter ?” 

“Tt might,” he said dryly, “if such a 
combination existed.” 

Magda flushed a little. 

“You don’t think it does?” 

The gray, contemptuous eyes swept 
her face suddenly. 

“My experience has not led me to 
think so.” 

There was an almost calculated inso- 
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lence in the careless answer. It was as if 
he had tossed her an epitome of his opin- 
ion of her. Magda’s spirit rose in oppo- 
sition. e 

“Perhaps your experience has been 
somewhat limited,” she observed. 

“Perhaps it has. If so, I have no wish 
to exterd it.” 

In spite of Michael’s taciturnity—or 
perhaps, more truly, on account of it— 
Magda’s spirits lightened curiously after 
the first interview with him. The mere 
fact of his presence had stilled the in- 
cessant ache at her heart—the ache to 
see him again and hear his voice. And 
the morose cynicism of his thrusts at 
her were just so much proof that, al- 
though he had forced himself to remain 
out of England for a year and a half, 
yet he had not thereby achieved either 
peace of mind or indifference. Magda 
was too true a daughter of Eve not to 
know that a man doesn’t expend pow- 
der and shot on a woman to whom he 
is completely indifferent. 

The next day or two were not without 
their difficulties, as Lady Arabella speed- 
ily realized. A triangular party, when 
two out of the three share certain poign- 
ant memories, is by no means the easiest 
thing to stage-manage. There were in- 
evitable awkward moments which could 
only be surmounted by the exercise of 
considerable tact, and the hours which 
Lady Arabella passed sitting to Quar- 
rington for her portrait, while Magda 
wandered alone through the woods or 
sculled a solitary boat up the river, 
helped to minimize the strain consider- 
ably. 

Nevertheless, it was a relief to every 
one concerned when Gillian and Copper- 
top were added to the party. A strained 
atmosphere was somewhat difficult of 
accomplishment anywhere within the 
joyous vicinity of the latter, while Gil- 
lian’s tranquil and happy nature reacted 
on the whole household. 

“That’s an extraordinary friendship,” 
commented Quarrington one day, as he 











and his hostess stood at the window 
watching Gillian and Magda, returned 
from shopping in the village, approach- 
ing up the drive. “Mrs. Grey is so sim- 
ple and—to use an overworked word— 
so essentially womanly.” 

“And Magda?” 

The hard look deepened in Michael’s 
eyes. 

“Essentially—feminine,” he answered 
curtly. “A quite different thing.” 

“She hasn’t found her soul yet,” said 
Lady Arabella. Then she added with 
sudden daring: “Suppose you find it for 
her, Michael ?” 

“I don’t think the search would in- 
terest me,” he returned coolly. “I haven’t 
the instinct of the prospector.” He 
paused, then went on slowly and as if 
making the admission almost against his 
will: “But I’d like to paint her.” 

“A portrait of her?” 

“No, not a portrait.” 

“Then you mean you want her to sit 
for your ‘Circe?’” she asked quickly. 

Lady Arabella knew all about the im- 
portant picture he had in mind to paint. 
They had often discussed it together 
during the progress of the sittings she 
had been giving him, and she was aware 
that so far he had been unable to find a 
suitable model. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “She is a per- 
fect model for such a subject—body 
and soul.” 

Lady Arabella ignored the sneer. 

“Then why not ask her to sit for 
you?” 

Quarrington’s brows drew together. 

“You know the answer to that, I 
think, Lady Arabella,” he answered 
curtly. 

“Oh, you men! I’ve no patience with 
you!” exclaimed the old lady testily. “J 
shall ask her, then!” 

Gillian and Magda, laden with par- 
cels, entered the room as she spoke, and, 
before Quarrington could prevent her, 
she had flashed round on her god- 
daughter. 











“Magda, here’s Michael in need of a 
model for the best picture he’s ever ~ 
likely to paint and it seems you exactly 
fill the bill. Will you sit for him?” 

An astonished silence followed. Gil- 
lian glanced apprehensively toward 
Magda. She felt rather as if Lady Ara- 
bella had suddenly let off a firework in 
their midst. Magda halted in the proc- 
ess of unwrapping a small parcel. 

“What is the subject of the picture?” 

There was a perceptible pause. Then 
Lady Arabella took the bull by the horns. 

“ ‘Circe,’ ” she said tersely. 

“Oh!” Magda seemed to reflect. “She 
turned men into swine, didn’t she?’ She 
looked across at Quarrington. “And 
I’m to understand you think I’d make a 
suitable model for that particular sub- 
ject?” 

“She was a very beautiful person,” 
suggested Gillian hastily. 

“Mr. Quarrington hasn’t answered my 
question,” persisted Magda. 

He met her glance with cool defi- 
ance. 

“Then, yes,” he returned with a lit- 
tle bow. “As Mrs. Grey has just re- 
marked—Circe was very beautiful.” 

“You score,” observed Magda de- 
murely. There was a glint of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. 

“Yes, I think he does,” agreed Lady 
Arabella, who was deriving an impish, 
pixylike enjoyment from the situation. 
Then, recognizing that it might be more 
diplomatic not to press the matter any 
further at the moment, she skillfully 
drew the conversation into other chan- 
nels. 

It was not until the evening, after 
dinner, that she reverted to the subject. 
They had all four been partaking of 
coffee and cigarettes on the veranda, 
and, subsequently, she had proposed a 
stroll in the garden, a suggestion to 
which Gillian responded with alacrity. 
Magda, her slim length extended on a 
comfortably cushioned wicker lounge, 
shook her head. 
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- “T’m too comfortable to _ she de- 
clared idly. 

Lady Arabella paused at + edge of 

- the veranda and contemplated her crit- 
ically. Something in the girl’s pose 
and in the long, lithe lines of her recum- 
bent figure was responsible for her next 
remark. 

“T can see you as Circe,” she com- 
mented, “quite well.” She tucked her 
arm into Gillian’s and, as they moved 
away together, threw back over her 
shoulder: “By the way, have you two 
settled the vexed question of the model 
for the picture yet?” 

Quarrington blew a thin stream of 
smoke into the air before replying. 
Then, looking quizzically across at 
Magda, he asked: 

“Have we?” 

“Have we what?” 

“Decided whether you will sit for my 
picture of Circe?” 

Magda lifted her long white lids and 
met his glance. 

“Why should I?” she asked lazily. 

He shrugged his shoulders with ap- 
parent unconcern. 

“No reason in the world—unless you 
feel inclined to do a good turn.” 

His indifference was maddening. 

“T don’t make a habit of doing good 
turns,” she retorted sharply. 

“So I should imagine.” 

The contemptuous edge to his voice 
roused her to indignation. As always, 
she found herself stung to the quick by 
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the man’s coolly critical attitude toward 
her. She was back once more in the 
atmosphere of their first meeting on the 
day he had come to her assistance in the 
fog. It seemed almost incredible that 
all that followed had ever taken place, 
incredible that he had ever cared for’ 
her or taught her to care for him. At 
least, he was making it very clear to her 
now that he intended to cut those inter- 
vening memories out of his life. 

It was a sheer challenge to her femi- 
ninity, and everything that was woman 
in her rose to meet it. 

She smiled across at him engagingly. 

“I might—perhaps—make an excep- 
tion.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Quarrington’s gaze was riveted on her 
slim, supple figure with its perfect sym- 
metry and rare grace of limb. It was 
difficult to interpret his expression. 
Magda wondered if he were going to 
reject her offer. He seemed to be fight- 
ing something out with himself, pulled 
two ways, the artist in him combating 
the man’s impulse to resist her. 

Suddenly the artist triumphed. He 
rose and, coming to her side, stood look- 
ing down at her. 

“Will you?” he said. “Will you?” 

Something more than the artist spoke 
in his voice. It held a note of passion- 
ate eagerness, a clipped tensity which set 
all her pulses racing. 

She turned her head aside. 

“Yes,” she answered a little breath- 
lessly. ‘“Yes—if you want me to.” 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH, 








About Stories and Things 


O-DAY’S mail brings us, among 
many interesting letters, one with 
a Charleston, S. C., postmark. 


Dear SMITH’S: During the last year or so 
I have been reading all the fiction magazines, 
but especially yours. I have been reading 
many of the others because I want to learn 
how to write stories myself. I have been 
reading yours because I like the stories you 
print, most of them, anyway. 

Is it necessary for a writer to live in New 
York? So many of them seem to. And is 
there the same magic quality about Greenwich 
Village that there is about the Latin Quarter 
in Paris? You know what I mean. You 
study art in America and nobody seems to 
notice you. They don’t care whether you 
paint or not. All the chances you get are at 
commercial work. And if I were a painter 
I'd want to do not commercial work but 
“High Art,” with capital letters. It seems 
to be the same way with singing. You can 
study for years up at Carnegie Hall and the 
best chance you get is Chautauqua work, or 
a concert or two attended by most of your 
friends and hardly anybody else. But go to 
Florence for a year or two and you may get 
into Grand Opera. 

Is it that way about writing? I read so 
many stories about Greenwich Village that 
sometimes I think if I would wear a smock 
and bob my hair and go to live up there, I'd 
have a better chance. There must be more 
things there to write about. I’m just as 
proud of belonging to Charleston as any one 
could be, but nothing seems to happen here. 

I want to thank you for a nice, clean, 
wholesome American magazine. Some of 
the stories in some of the others make me a 
little uncomfortable when I read them. A 
girl must be careful what she allows her 
mother to read nowadays! Sincerely, 

& Se i 


We don’t know how it is with paint- 
ers and opera singers, but with a woman 


who can write, it does not matter where 
she lives. There are always things to 
describe and people to understand. It 
is the writer herself who makes them 
interesting. Just, for instance, take the 
writers in the present number of 
SmitTH’s. Lee Foster Hartman lives 
in New York, being one of the editors 
of Harper’s Magazine. Edith Barnard 
Delano lives in Massachusetts, Gouver- 
neur Morris is at present in San Fran- 
cisco, Margaret Pedler lives in Eng- 
land, Winona Godfrey ‘lives in Cali- 
fornia and, so far as we know, has 
never been East. Anne O’Hagan lives 
in New York, Owen Oliver in England, 
and Virginia Middleton up in the Berk- 
shires. So they are pretty well scat- 
tered. 

Speaking of bobbed hair and smocks 
and Greenwich Village, don’t ask us 
about them. Let Rothvin Wallace tell 
you. He can do it much better than we 
can. Though not personally a Green- 
wich Villager, he knows his way about 
there, and in his story in the next is- 
sue of Smitu’s he gives the net inside 
figures, the real atmosphere, with real 
people. Read “Buster Busts in Bo- 
hemia” in the next issue, and then make 
up your mind. It is an exceptionally 
good short story, with a lot of truth and 
genuine humor. 


Sometimes, K. L. H., we wish we 
lived in Charleston. New York so 
often gives you the feeling that there 
are too many people in the world and 
that they are in too much of a hurry. 
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We would like to read a novel with the 
Charleston background and the Charles- 
ton atmosphere. We remember how 
the spires and roofs of the old town rise 
up out of the water as one sails slowly 
in past Sumter and Moultrie. We re- 
member the pillared porticoes and high 
verandas of the South Battery, the 
palmettos, magnolias, azaleas, roses, 
camellias, and jessamine—a tangle of 
loveliness. 





Some day when you are looking for 
something to write about, walk along 
the Battery and look up at the great, 
silent houses there, each in its own gar- 
den. The people who live, and have 
lived, behind those walls are worth writ- 
ing about. Also, are there no young 
men up at the military academy on 
Marion Square who would lend them- 
selves to a story? Stick to your own 
home town till you have read Rothvin 
\Wallace’s story in our next issue. 


\Vhen it comes to local color and at- 
mosphere, the opening of the novelette 
which appears complete in the next is- 
sue of the magazine is admirable in its 
seizure of the spirit and feeling of New 
York after dark, uptown. The story 
is by Abby Merchant, already known 
as a playwright. It is called “It Hap- 
pened to Nickolas,” and is the tale of 
a young millionaire and a girl so dis- 
couraged with life that she has deter- 
mined to commit suicide. The typical 
young millionaire of fiction is a pam- 
pered prodigal who is charmingly reck- 
less about himself and his money. All 
the poor little rich boys are not like 
this. The sons of the newly rich may 
be, but some of the older families bring 
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their children up so carefully that they 
develop at twenty the disposition and 
manner of elderly and conservative 
bank presidents. 

Nickolas is like this. He has in him 
the solid strength of his old Holland 
forbears, and a lot of their caution. Un- 
derneath his apparently cold, and really 
shy, outward personality, there is a real 
man, sound as a dollar and capable of 
big emotion. How Nickolas woke up, 
how he learned what life was like to 
the sort of people he hardly ever talked 
to, how he fell in love—these are just 
parts of a human and absorbing drama. 
You will recognize Nickolas as a real 
character who must have lived some- 
where. As for the girl, she is as in- 
teresting as any we have met in a long 
time. 


Here’s another letter—this one from 


Tuba City, Arizona. We will quote 
from it: 

How do you get writers like Margaret 
Pedler? Fora while I thought SmiruH’s was 


getting ordinary, but this last number with 
the first installment of her serial has changed 
my mind. It is real romance. Out here, on 
this desert mesa, with its quietness and wide 
spaces, many of the stories of people in the 
crowded seem trivial and ignoble. 
Those you have been giving us lately are 
the kind that count and that mean something. 


places 


We are glad “The Lamp of Destiny” 
is finding its public. We read a book 
by Margaret Pedler last summer and 
decided that she belonged with us. We 
get the good writers by hunting for 
them. Elizabeth Irons Folsom, Wi- 
nona Godfrey, Miriam Michelson, 


R. O’Grady, Alice Tildesley, and others 
all help to make the next issue better 
even than usual. 

















Group from the Fokine Ballet in “Mecca,” perhaps the most beautiful ballet ever seen 
in this country. 


New York Stage Successes 
**Mecca’”’ 


A Story of the Orient by Oscar Asche, with Music by Percy E. 
Fletcher, Dances and Choreography Arranged by Michel Fokine, 


and the Spectacle 


O speak of “Mecca” one must go 
3 hunting for superlatives, for this 
gorgeously beautiful Oriental 
pageant probably dwarfs the stage pro- 
ductions of all time. Certainly such 
wonders of color and design and flow- 
ing movement, in scenes of so great 
artistic effectiveness as are disclosed in 
its eleven superb pictures, have not been 
seen hitherto on the modern stage. 
Rising to very great art, the ravishing 


Magnificently 


Produced by Morris Gest. 
Egyptian Bacchanal, at the close of the 
second act, invariably stirs its audiences 
to tumultuous applause. It is the most 
talked-of event of the theatrical season. 

Upon a great stairway, flanked by 
colossal idols and dimly lighted, in the 
ancient palace of Prince Nur al-Din, 
this ballet is danced. Michel Fokine, 
that Russian genius of choreographic 
art, has staged a dance and pantomimed 
a story of the reawakened loves of long 
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By Courtesy of Comstock & Gest, Producers. 
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The Sultan (Orville Caldwell), Abu Yaksan (John Doran), and Zummurud, the Singing 
Girl (Hannah Toback). 


ago, and the worship of Isis, Goddess 
of Love, by all women. Here are 
Plaintive Love, Combative Love, Jeal- 
ous Love, and Triumphant Love. In 
the graceful, suavely beautiful posing 
and posturing one feels that the forms 
on the ancient panels of Karnak and 
the Egyptian potteries are coming to life 
before him and assuming the guise of 
sentient humanity. 

The leading figures are joined by 
scores of dancers who move lightly and 
madly up and down the staircase as 


the tempo of the music increases. The 
whirling orgy finally mounts to a climax 
of ecstasy and abandon, and the dancers 
drop to the floor, exhausted. The cur- 
tain falls upon a tableau of unforgeta- 
ble beauty. 

Preceding “Mecca,” we have had the 
lavish “Chu Chin Chow” and “Aphro- 
dite,” both. still under the sponsorship 
of Comstock & Gest, their producers, 
but “Mecca” unquestionably surpasses 
these in the supreme art touched by its 
ballet, in the beauty of its settings, and 
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in the magnifi- 
cence: of its rare 
and wonderful 
costuming. In 
it all there is 
not one jarring, 
garish note. 
Such ravishing 
color! Never 
has one seen on 
the stage such 
myriads of 
soft or vivid 
tones melting 
into others so 
effectively, so 
strikingly, so 
satisfyingly. At 
practically no 
moment. during 
the three hours 
of the _ play’s 
presentation can 
one facing the 
b = h O l d 
anything but a 
beautiful or 
marvelous com- 
position in art. 
Nearly 
hundred 
sons appear in 
the.cast of 
“Mecca,” and it 
has cost over 
four hundred 
thousand dollars to produce it. 
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Figures 
often talk, and these give some idea 
of the magnitude and the lavish scale 
of the production. 

The story of “Mecca,” though not 
lacking in dramatic quality, is not dis- 
tinguished for. its novelty. The King 
Cophetua and the beggar-maid plot has 
been used over and over again. Never- 
theless, it still holds a romantic appeal. 

In the ancient city of Cairo, a thou- 
sand years or more ago, the young sul- 
tan, Al Malik al-Nasir, often wandered 
incognito among his people. Upon the 


Hannah Toback as Zummurud, the Singing Girl, loved by the Sultan. 
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throne only a few months, he had al- 
ready won the regard of his subjects— 
all save the followers of the surly 
Prince Nur al-Din, pretender to the 
throne. A brother-in-law to the late 
sultan, who had married his beautiful 
sister, Sharazad, the prince had ex- 
pected to be named successor to the 
throne. But the dying sultan had 
chosen his nephew, Al Malik al-Nasir, 
as his successor. Prince Nur al-Din 
thereupon took to the field in a mad at- 
tempt to win the throne by force of 
arms. But the armies of the sultan de- 
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Ali Shar (Lionel Braham) is visited by the Conspirators sent by Prince Nur al-Din. 


feated him in battle. Undeterred in his 
purpose, and wishing out of ‘his way the 
little son of his sister, Sharazad, the 
wicked prince hired Abdullah, the 
treacherous head steward of the sultan, 
to kill the boy. 

Along the streets of Cairo there 
comes one morning a strange and motley 
procession headed by Ali Shar, an itin- 
erant wrestler and boastful braggart, 
visiting the city with his little troupe 
of performers. There is his young 
daughter, Zummurud, with her beauti- 
ful singing voice, his clown, Abu, his 
juggler, his tumbler, and old Zarka, the 
keeper of his pots and pans. The dis- 
guised sultan, wandering about the 
streets, witnesses the performance and 
falls in love with Zummurud, whom he 
determines to make his one and only 
wife. Therefore a 


messenger is dis- 


patched to command Ali Shar and his 
troupe to present themselves at the Pal- 
ace Gardens on the following evening 
at the Feast of Rhamazan, there to en- 
tertain the sultan and his guests. 

But that night two men, minions of 
the Prince Nur al-Din, seek out the 
wrestler and warn him that the sultan 
plans to dishonor his daughter, the 
lovely Zummurud. Ali Shar’s 
fists clench in a mighty rage. 

“The sultan is to try a fall with thee,” 
says one of the messengers craftily. 
“He hath skill and knowledge of thy 
art. It is his intent to put upon thee 
a foul and deadly lock and break thy 


great 


neck. Dead, thou canst not say him 
yea or nay. And thy daughter then 
is: his.” 


“By Allah, he shall not break my 
neck!’ roars Ali Shar. 
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Then the other messenger moves 
close and whispers: “Why not break 
his neck before he hath put on his 
strangle hold?” 

“Aye, that were easy indeed,” says 
Ali Shar eagerly. 

With a bag of gold the bargain is 
sealed. 

Meantime Al Malik al-Nasir, aware 
that treason threatens, and 
ing Sharazad of plotting 
brother against the throne, 
her from Cairo. Before she 
Abdullah brings 
her news that 


suspect- 
with her 
banishes 
leaves, 
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looks into the 
lover. 

“Thou—my king?” she stammers. 

The sultan smiles. “Yea, my queen 
—thy king of rags and patches.” He 
draws her to him. 

“My king of love,” she murmurs, 
looking up at him happily. “It seems 
a dream.” 

The two minions of the prince point 
out to Ali Shar the little scene. 

“Dost see?” says one. “He hath 
already worked his spell upon her.” 


up eyes of her 





her son has 
been found 
murdered, the 
sultan’s dagger 
in his breast. 


To the beauti- 


ful Palace Gar- 
dens, on the 
night of the 


feast, comes the 
sultan, 
ceded by all the 
po m p of his 
great court. 
of all the 
invited guests, 
announced by 
Abdullah, comes 
Ali Shar with 
his troupe. The 
giant wrestler 
bows low to the 
sultan, while 
Zummurud = en- 
ters singing, 
making obei- 
sance with 
averted eyes. 
The sultan rises 
* to take her 
hand, and the 
girl, gazing in 
wonderment 


pre- 


last 
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and surprise, 


Thomas Leary and Ida Mulle, who score great hits as the Chinese spies. 
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And the other: “Now is the time to 
save thine honor. ’Tis thy neck or his.” 

Ali Shar is enraged, but bows low 
again to the sultan. 

“Thou, O mighty king, didst honor 
me by a promise to try a fall with thee.” 

The sultan looks at him in amuse- 
ment, and humors him because he is 
the father of Zummurud. “Yea, that 
did I, though I fear my strength and 
skill are no match for thine.” 

“Thou hast the nimbleness oi youth, 
O king,” replies Ali Shar, “while I 
am weather-beaten, dropping into ruin. 
Yet will I seek to give thee of my 
prime.” 

“Good. I'll try one fall,” responds 
the sultan, stripping off his gorgeous 
robe of state, while slaves bring a great 
rug to spread upon the floor. 

The two men clinch for a fall. Amid 
great excitement, as the courtiers gather 
around, the sultan and the wrestler 
move backward and forward, each 
striving for the better hold. Abu, the 
clown, watches closely. Suddenly Ali 
Shar gets a lock upon the sultan’s neck, 
and seems as if about to exert his great 
strength for a fall and perhaps for 
more, when the clown darts forward 
and seizes Ali Shar from behind, thrust- 
ing an arm about his neck and forcing 
him to release his hold upon the sultan. 
Ali Shar lets loose an oath, and the 
sultan springs up, free from danger. 

Ali Shar is seized and forced to con- 
fess his part in the plot to kill the sultan, 
and that gold has been sent him for 
the deed by Prince Nur al-Din. The 
two bearers of the gold and the tale 
that has so enraged the wrestler are 
ordered put to death. Sternly the sul- 
tan turns to Ali Shar. 

“And for thee, Ali Shar, who listened 
to their words and took their gold, get 
thee from Cairo, and never set foot 
again within its gates.” 

Ali Shar tosses his cloak around his 
shoulders and turns to go. “Come, 
girl,” he says simply to Zummurud. 
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But the sultan steps forward and lays 
a hand upon her arm. 

“Wilt thou go with him, or remain 
here with me, my queen—to be my one 
and only wife?” 

The girl turns sadly to her father, 
then looks again at the young sultan. 

“Stay where love doth beckon, O 
Zummurud,” says the clown patheti- 
cally. “I go with my old master.” 

The sultan’s voice is tender and sin- 
cere a, he turns again to the girl. 
“Dost thou consent, my queen?” 

“T stay, my king,” she murmurs, fall- 
ing into his embrace. 

“And must I never see thee more, 
my Zummurud, my rosebud?” asks Ali 
Shar. 

“Yea,” replies the sultan, his arm 
around his bride, ‘when thou hast 
purged thee of thy sin by pilgrimage to 
Mecca.” 

“To Mecca?” says Ali Shar, in sur 
prise. 

“Yea; the pilgrimage of those who 
journey to the holy city to purge them- 
selves of sin sets forth from Cairo at 
dawn. Thou canst o’ertake it by the 
waters of the Nile.” 

And, as Ali Shar sets forth on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the sultan turns 
to press upon the lips of his bride his 
first kiss. But the dark figure of Shara- 
zad intervenes. 

“One word with thee, O lord, before 








I depart.” 

“Yea, Sharazad. Thou i 

“T see thou hast found happiness this 
night—and life? J have found sorrow 


—and death.” 
“Death ?” 
“Yea—my son. 

his death.” 

One look and the young sultan gasps 
in astonishment: ‘“Mine—’tis mine! 
Dost thou accuse?” 

“T do not accuse,” says Sharazad sol- 
emnly. “But his blood is on thy steel. 
I waste no words, no tears. But here 
I vow to slay his murderer, and call 


This dagger caused 
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Gladys Hanson, whose beauty, commanding presence, and exquisite diction, in the role of 








ea 


Sharazad, adds distinction to “Mecca.” 


on thee to find him. Thou must wipe 
off his blood before thy steel be clean. 
So must thou wipe off suspicion before 
thy name be clean. Upon suspicion 
thou hast banished me from Cairo. 
Upon suspicion I banish thee from 


peace until thou dost find the murderer. 
Sorrow and misfortune and _ sleepless 
nights be thine until thou dosf send 
me word revenge is mine.” 

“IT vow by Allah,” says the sultan 
earnestly, his right hand raised, “I will 
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do all within my power to bring the and thy new-found happiness shall 


murderer to justice!” strangers be. Farewell.” 
“Nay, bring him to me,” interrupts 
Sharazad, “that I may see justice done; The plans of Prince Nur al-Din hav- 


for he shall die by this same steel, I ing gone awry, he seeks out the Chinese 
swear it! Until that hour, O king, thou spy and gambler, Wei San Wei, in his 
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Zummurud is carried off by Prince Nur al-Din (Herbert 
Grimwood). 


gaming house in a poor 
section of the city. There, 
too, comes Abdullah with 
news from the palace, and 
shortly after Sharazad 
herself. 

“Nur al-Din, thou art 
my brother. I come to 
thee for aid. Thou hast 
heard the happenings of 
this night. My ‘son is 
slain, his mother  ban- 
ished.” 

“Yea, I have heard,” 
replies the prince coldly. 

“T have come to thee to 
bargain. Thou dost seek 
the throne. Thou hast 
failed by force and by 
attempted murder. If | 
unfold a plan to thee, wilt 
swear to find the mur- 
derer of my son? Then 
hear me. To-morrow the 
sultan takes to wife a 
milk-white maid, the 
daughter of the man who 
sought his life at thy com- 
mand. She is his one de- 
light, his life, his being. 
Steal thou this maid, and 
hold her captive in thy 
mountain fastness. The 
throne, her ransom.” 

“But Allah, my sister, 
thou hast sense! But 
how ?” 

“Thou hast thy wits 
and thy servants,” replies 
Sharazad, pointing to San 
Wei. “This withered 
parchment here is full of 
wisdom. Seek his help.” 

“Princess velly clever,” 
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offers 
prince good advice, I thinkee.” 


San Wei, grinning. “She give 

“So fare thee well, my brother.” 
Sharazad moves toward the door. “I 
go back to my native land—I and my 
women, We travel with the Mecca pil- 
grims as far as Karnak, and with sing- 
ing and dancing will fill our empty 
purses.” 





“Ah—the Mecca pilgrims?” repeats 
Nur al-Din. “Then I may chance to see 
thee to-morrow night. They camp be- 
side the Nile and I have heard there 
are many wealthy merchants to make 
the journey. I and my followers must 
live , 

“So thou and thy hyenas will come 
to raid and rob!” answers Sharazad 
scornfully, as she sweeps from the 
room. ‘Then may I see thee and learn 
how thou hast prospered. Allah’s bless- 
ing on thy plotting!” 
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And thus the wily, greedy Wei San 
Wei and his “velly clever” wife, Wei 
Wa Shi, make plans to earn the bag 
of gold offered by the prince. Abdul- 
lah’s co6peration is sought. 

On the following day, Zummurud, 
alone for a few moments in a secluded 
corner of the sultan’s garden, though 
closely watched by Abdullah, is ab- 
ducted by Prince Nur al-Din, who ob- 
tains entrance by a ruse. Before her 
hands are bound, however, by the 
prince’s slave, Zummurud_ stabs the 
treacherous steward with the sultan’s 
dagger. 

That night the pilgrims to Mecca, 
including Ali Shar, Abu, and Zarka, as 
well as Sharazad, encamp by the quiet 
waters of the Nile. Sharazad and her 
women, repulsed by the pilgrims, sing 
and dance for gold grandly offered by 
Ali Shar. Sharazad, unaware of his 
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identity, takes a sudden liking to the 
reckless, generous stranger, and warns 
him of the raid to be made on the pil- 
grimage by Nur al-Din. 

“Those who have wealth he will hold 
to ransom. Those who like thee have 
naught but life he’ll slay or sell for 
slaves. « “‘Thou”—turning to the dis- 
tressed old Zarka—‘I will take into my 
service, to save thee; also the witless 
one, as my clown. He will be my kins- 
man. But thou”’—turning to Ali Shar 
—‘T have no place for thee Bs 

“Thy husband, O daughter of love- 
liness,” suggests Ali Shar, bowing low. 

“No, no. An old man marrying a 
young wife is like a withered willow 
sprouting. But thou hast strength and 
wit. Hast thou knowledge of speaking 
without tongue, by means of signs?” 

“Vea,” nods Ali Shar. 





“T had a wife 


whose only virtue was her silence. She 
was dumb.” 
Whereupon Sharazad unfolds her 


plan—a plan which includes Kataf, the 
prince’s great, mute bodyguard. 

At midnight the prince’s robber band 
surrounds the encampment, taking all 
the pilgrims prisoners. Sharazad, hid- 
ing behind a tree, points out to Ali 
Shar, Kataf, the mute, who has been 
left on: guard. Quickly, with a twist 
of the neck, Ali Shar disposes of him, 
and dons Katat’s robe and scarf. 

‘Kataf, take these dogs to my palace 
in the hills,’ commands Nur 
al-Din. “There shall we sort them out 
and decide who shall live and who shall 
die.” 

“Allah’s blessings on 
brother,” interrupts Sharazad. 

“And on thee, O my sister,” replies 
the prince. “All has gone well. The 
bride of the sultan is mine. I invite 
thee to my wedding feast.” 

Meantime poor little Zummurud, in 
the harem of the prince, at his palace 
in the hills many leagues from Cairo, 
weeps bitterly and refuses to be com- 
forted by the kind ladies of the harem, 


Prince 


thee, O 
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who would robe and perfume her for 
the feast of the evening. In her heart 
she fears that never again will she be- 
hold her sultan, Al Malik al-Nasir. 

In the great hall of the ancient pal- 
ace, with its imposing stairway, elab- 
orate preparations are made for the 
feast which the prince has planned to 
celebrate his betrothal to the beautiful 
Zummurud. Dancing girls have been 
summoned, the royal cooks have con- 
cocted sumptuous dishes, rare Eastern 
wines have been brought from the cel- 
lars, while the musicians tune their in- 
struments in preparation for the events 
of the night. 

The prince, seated on a gorgeous 
divan, welcomes his guests. Close be- 
side him stands Ali Shar, still dressed 
in the robe and scarf of the dead Kataf. 
Borne upon the shoulders of eight Nu- 
bian slaves, in a silken litter, attired 
in the richest of silks, comes Zummu- 
rud, at the prince’s command. As she 
steps forth, revealed in all her beauty, 
Ali Shar starts forward in amazement, 
but suddenly himself. To 
Sharazad, who has observed his action, 
he whispers: “Awah, it is my daugh- 


recovers 


” 


ter! 
Astonished, Sharazad asks: “And 
who art thou, then?” 
“T am Ali Shar, the wrestler—this 
my daughter, beloved by the sultan.” 
“So?” murmurs Sharazad, slowly 
comprehending who it is she has in 
stalled in 


Kataf’s place. “Have pa- 
tience. 


Set .thy wits to work.” 

She moves toward Zummurud, who 
is vainly endeavoring to escape from 
Nur al-Din. 
“Oh, lady, have mercy!” cries Zum- 


the threatened embrace of 


murud, clinging to her. “Thou hast 
known sorrow. Show pity now to 
me! On my betrothal night, thou didst 
lay a.curse upon my lord and love, 
Al Malik al-Nasir. Thy curse bore 
fruit——” 


“Thy lord showed me no mercy,” 
says Sharazad, looking at her coldly, 
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The Sultan kneels before his bride. 


“nor will I show thee aught.” 


Yet 


there is that in her voice which gives 
Zummurud hope of aid. Sharazad 


turns to the prince. 
“She is indeed beautiful, but is 
worth the throne, O my brother? 


she 
If 


‘tis thy intent to make her thy queen, 
first thou must make thyself a king. | 
counseled thee to steal this beggar maid 
only to use her as a pawn to gain the 
throne. Send word therefore to Al 


Malik al-Nasir that she is in thy power. 
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Send Kataf here with written word 
from her, begging him to save her. The 
price, his throne.” 

The prince is delighted with this 
plan. Zummurud, however, emphati- 
cally refuses to obey his command to 
write the note. To all his threats of 
cruelty she is bravely adamant. Then 
Ali Shar, speaking in his language of 
signs, offers a suggestion. He himself 
will go to Cairo, see the sultan, and 
tell him that Zummurud has been res- 
cued from Nur al-Din by the cunning 
of her father, Ali Shar; that both lie 
hidden in some spot, but dare not leave 
for fear of capture. He will lead the 
sultan thither, where the prince’s fol- 
lowers, waiting in ambush, may fall 
upon him. Then both bride and throne 
will be won. 

The plan impresses the prince favor- 
ably, and he orders his slave to remove 
the jeweled armlet worn by Zummurud 
that he may send it to the sultan as a 
sign from her. But Zummurud clutches 
at the precious armlet, wedding gift of 
her sultan, and refuses to allow its re- 
moval. Ali Shar must, however, obey 
the prince’s repeated command. Sud- 
denly in the struggle the scarf about 
his face slips off. 

“My father!” cries Zummurud, 

Ali Shar stands like a statue. 
late Zummurud realizes that 
betrayed him. 


Too 


she has 


“So! Thou art the braggart wres- 
tler, after all, instead of Kataf, my 


mute!” sneers Nur al-Din. ‘Yet is thy 
plan good, and I will follow it. 
him, slaves! For thee, Ali Shar, death 
is too sweet and swift an ending. Thou 
shalt be sold as a slave for the galleys. 
Yoked by the neck, year in, year out, 
bear ye a beast of burden’s part. Hun- 
ger and thirst and cruel, cutting stripes 
thy daily pay. Take him away!” 


Seize 


To the slave market on the edge of 
the Nile, some days later, come Abu, 
the clown, and old Zarka, dressed as 
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travelers, well supplied with gold. 
They have been sent by Sharazad to 
purchase Ali Shar. Sharazad herself 
has gone to Cairo to tell the sultan 
of Zummurud’s plight and whereabouts. 
When the “mighty, surly beast,” Ali 
Shar, is led out to the auction block, 
Zarka becomes the chief bidder. Sud- 
denly, and again and again, a voice 
from an overhanging balcony raises the 
bid, flinging down bags of gold, until 
Zarka’s supply is exhausted. The pur- 
chaser who advances to claim Ali Shar 
is Wei Wa Shi, the Chinese woman, 
spy of Nur al-Din. Ali Shar rebels at 
this outrage, and when the slaves ot 
Wei Wa Shi attempt to lead him away, 
he refuses to budge. All efforts hav- 
ing proved unavailing, the little Chi- 
nese woman darts forward, grinning, 
and thrusts a needle into the arm of 
Ali Shar. With a cry of pain, he reels, 
then falls upon the ground. Zarka and 
Abu fall upon their knees in despair, 
while the four Chinese slaves pick up 
the unconscious form of Ali Shar and 
carry it from the market place to the 
gambling house of Wei San Wei. 

Thither comes Sharazad, still seek- 
ing to learn the name of her son’s mur- 
Her have been 
aroused anew. With gold she demands 
the truth from Wei San Wei. It was 
Abdullah, already dead, who killed her 
son—Abdullah, paid by Nur al-Din, to 
perform the wicked deed. 

“Nur al-Din, thou shalt pay in full!” 
cries Sharazad, in a tremendous burst 
of emotion. “I have the dagger. | 
have sworn the murderer shall die by 
that selfsame steel !’”’ 

Before she can leave the house, there 
comes the tramp of armed men. The 
door is forced open and a dozen sol- 
diers of the sultan’s guard are seen out- 
side. The sultan himself rushes in. 

“Thou, Sharazad?” he cries. “Where 
is my bride, my Zummurud? Thou art 
all in league with Nur al-Din! Before 
Abdullah died, he breathed thy name, 


derer. suspicions 
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Wei San Wei, and Nur al-Din’s. As 
for thee, Sharazad, I do also suspect 
thee of a hand in her abduction. [ 
banished thee from Cairo. Why hast 
thou returned ?” 

“First,” replies Sharazad, “to learn 
the truth from him if thou didst kill 
my son; and then, if thou be guiltless, 
to lead thee to thy love. I have learned 
the truth, by Allah! The man who 
slew my son is the same who stole thy 
Zummurud. ’Tis Nur al-Din who holds 
her in his power. Her father, Ali Shar, 
is even now, if Allah wills, upon his 
way to rescue her.” 

“Nay. Ali Shar is here,” declares 
the sultan. “That Chinese woman 
bought him in the slave market of El 
Taban, and brought him here, drugged, 
some few minutes ago. My spies have 
good eyes and ears. Where hast thou 
hidden him ?” 

As he bends over to arouse the sleep- 
ing wrestler, the Chinese woman sud- 
denly pricks the sultan in the neck with 
her poisoned needle. He gasps, then 
falls unconscious. 

“By Allah, what hast thou done?” 
cries Sharazad in alarm. 
The Chinaman grins. 
clever, velly clever. He only sleepie, 
same as Ali Shar. She makie smoke 
now—lightee punk—incense. ‘ All be 
well again velly soon. But my most 
miserable wife, she say we go away 

from here velly quick.” 

“But how, if the sultan’s men sur- 
round the house?” 

“You waitee see. You go Nur al- 
Din. You say him sultan come soon. 
Me go with miserable wife and fetchie 
back him bride to Cairo. Then him sul- 
tan forgive, pay me much money. You 
see?” 

Wei San Wei opens a trapdoor in 
the floor and leads his wife and Shara- 
zad down a flight of steps and through 
a secret tunnel to safety,. while the 
burning fumes slowly restore the senses 
of the sultan and Ali Shar. 


“Oh, she velly 
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3efore the gates of Cairo, Sharazad, 
mad for vengeance, meets Nur al-Din 
and attempts to stab‘him. Nur al-Din 
easily avoids her, and in a moment she 
is disarmed. 

“T call on Allah to give me justice!” 
cries Sharazad wildly. “Allah, give me 
justice! Is there none among ye who 
will rebel against this monster? This 
man hath slain my child! Will ye now 
stand idly by and let this monster tri- 
umph over me, the mother ?” 

Nur al-Din raises his dagger and 
moves toward Sharazad threateningly. 
Suddenly, as he is about to stab her, a 
great form comes rushing in and hurls 
itself with terrific force upon the prince. 
It is Ali Shar, who soon puts an end 
to the villainy of Nur al-Din. With 
a great force of armed guards, the 
sultan comes. Nur al-Din’s men, with 
shrieks of terror, fall to the ground, 
begging for mercy. 

“Lead off these men to prison,” com- 
mands the sultan. “Where be the rebel 
prince? Lift him up. For him there 
is naught but death.” 

“There lies my enemy, and thine,” 
says Ali Shar, bowing low before the 
sultan. “He is dead already—by my 
hand, and with this dagger.” 

“Slain by the 
cries Sharazad. 


selfsame dagger!” 
“My vow’s fulfilled.” 

And then comes Zummurud, released 
by the Nubian slaves. As the sultan 
embraces her, he turns to her father. 

“And for thee, O Ali Shar, make 
now thy pilgrimage to Mecca; and if 
thou dost return one year hence, then 
upon thee will I heap many honors. 
Expiate thy sin, and come back to 
Cairo, certain of the welcome that will 
be extended thee by thy sultan, and by 
thy daughter, Zummurud—my one and 
only wife.” 

“My love,” murmurs Zummurud 
happily, looking up into his eyes. 

“My queen,” he answers as he kisses 
her lips. 











Hector Jilted Me 


By Winona Godfrey 


Author of “Her Own Price,” “The Precious Hour,” etc. 
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Getting jilted isn’t always the worst thing that can happen to a girl, is it? 


ERHAPS you couldn’t really blame 
Hector so much. Anyway, we'd 
been through quite a long period 

of “cooling off,’ so when I saw he 
wanted to quarrel I let him have his 
way pretty cheerfully. 

“Look here,” he said, “I have some 
rights surely. What I want to know is 
how long you are going to have Elsie 
and the children on your hands?” 

I didn’t think he was putting it as 
prettily as might be. 

“You know the situation just as well 
as I do, Hector,” I answered him. “I 
promised Brad I’d look after his little 
family till he came back. And the poor 
boy’s not coming back surely doesn’t 
release me from the promise.” 

“That’s all very fine and noble,” he 
grumbled, “but must you dedicate your 
whole life to it? I might as well be 
perfectly frank with you, Jessamy. I 
don’t want to marry your family.” 

“Then ‘T’ll be perfectly frank with 
you, Hector. I don’t care to marry 
either you or your family.” And I took 
off his nice three-quarter-and-a-sixty- 
fourth-carat diamond and laid it on the 
table between us: 

He looked very uncomfortable—but 
relieved. 

“You always were unreasonable.” 

“Have it your own way,” I returned 
sweetly. 

And then, I regret to say, we went 
all over it again and, like Omar, “came 
out by the same door wherein we 
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went.” In other words, Hector de- 
parted in a huff, taking the ring with 
him, and I was left, very.angry and a 
little sad. 

I was angry because there are sev- 
eral ways of being jilted and I had cer- 
tainly encountered one of them, and I 
was angry with Hector for at last 
showing me just what a poor, selfish 
bit of clay he was. And I was sad 
because I was a woman, because I was 
twenty-nine years. old, because I was 
tired, and for several other reasons. 
It always makes a woman sad to learn 
that her lover does not love her above 
all worldly considerations. And prob- 
ably Hector was mad for the same rea- 
son. So that’s why, as I sat there look- 
ing ruefully at my ringless hand, I still 
gave the devil his due. Hector and I 
had been “going together” for five 
years, we had been engaged for four, 
and since that long engagement was 
my fault and not Hector’s Well, it 
was like this: 

My sister Elsie had married Brad- 
ford Browne, a gay young Englishman, 
who, when the war came along, was 
like a circus horse hearing the old band 
play. But there was the wife and 
babies. I said: “Brad, you go, and I'll 
look after them.” He took me up. 
That’s the whole thing. As I said be- 
fore, Brad didn’t come back, and he 
didn’t leave much besides his insurance, 
and that must be kept for the kiddies’ 
education. We lived in a rented cot- 








tage, and Elsie did 
the work and I 
brought home the ba- 
con in the shape of 
two hundred dollars 
a month, earned in 
the offices of Carlin 
& Dunn. es |e 

And time went, and BRAY Ui Itieam 
it began to look sur- 1 
prisingly like that 
long lane that has no 
turning. Hector was 
getting restive. He 
hinted that he wanted 
a home of his own, 
one not cluttered with 
his wife’s relations. 
He wasn’t anxious to 
support them, and he 
didn’t want his wife 
to keep on working 
for their benefit. And 
I certainly could not 
see my way clear to 
marrying Hector and 
leaving my dears to 
fend for themselves. 
It was one of those 
regular cul-de-sac sit- 
uations which you 
read about. Then, as 
you have seen, Hec- 
tor asked me bluntly 
whether it was my 
duty to waste my life 
and his—in short, to 
whom I owed allegiance. 

I’m afraid that during the next few 
weeks I felt a bit martyred. It wasn’t 
that I regretted Hector so much; it 
was perhaps rather the prophecy of 
being old-maid aunt all my days. Any- 
way, I had escaped marrying a man 
who thought far less of me than of 
himself. I needn’t eat my heart out 
for Hector, at least. I wouldn’t have 
had time to in any case, for a new 
calamity befell us. A long-faced Elsie 
met me at the door one night with: 
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We sat the long summer evenings through 


“The house has been sold, and the 
new owner wants to occupy the place. 
We have to move!” 

You know how those things were 
last year. We combed that town and 
not a house, not a flat, could we find 
to live in. Of course, we did find a 
few vacancies at a terrific rental, but 
—no children allowed. 

“Well, we'll either have to murder 
the kids or live in a tent,” I said more 
jocosely than I felt. 

Elsie gave me a blank look and went 
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on the veranda, Elsie, Stephen Ridgway, and I. 


on searching the whole classified sec- 
tion of the morning paper in that inimi- 
table way of hers. She read the “Lost 
and Found” as if she expected some 
one to say they’d found a flat with 
her name 6n its license tag, and the 
“Situations Wanted” as if maybe a 
cook had a portable house to bring with 
her. The “To Let” column, alas, was 
short and cold. Suddenly, with a Lady 
Macbethish intensity, Elsie read: 


“Gentleman with child wants housekeeper. 
Apply at once, 2760 Dresden Street.” 





"“T don’t see 
what that——” 
pe I began. 
yy “I shall ap- 
ply!” cried El- 
sie in a tone of 
fae tragic resolu- 
if. tion. 
ae = “And leave 
m me camping 

with the young 
ones, eh?” I 
scoffed. “You 
surely don't 
expect the gen- 
tleman to ac- 
cept your chil- 
i; dren just be- 
cause he has 
one!” 

‘Anyway, 
I’m going to 
try,” she de- 
my clared dog- 
Hi. gedly. “I don’t 
know why I 
haven’t done 
something like 
that before! 
And then you 
and Hector 
needn’t wait.” 

I laughed a 
little at that 
part, but told 
her to go ahead 
for all of me. 
I didn’t think much of her chances 
with the advertising gentleman, but it 
did occur to me that it would be one 
of life’s little ironies if, after sacrific- 
ing my chance to be a settled married 
woman for her, Elsie should get inde- 
pendent and leave me to room at the 
Xe Wes en Oe 

Toward noon Elsie phoned me. 
Well, our troubles were over! She 
had been to see Mr. Ridgway and 
everything was arranged. He was glad 
to have the children because little An- 
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~ gela was lonely! And it’s a sweet place, 
- really. And of course, you’re to come, 
too, Jessamy! You'll like your room!” 

“Look here!” I put in firmly. “You 
must be having some kind of a fit, 
Elsie! Is the man running a hotel, or 
what? There must be a catch in it 
somewhere !” 

Elsie, however, like a good witness, 
refused to have her testimony shaken, 
and when I came home she gave me 
a detailed version. It seems that Mr. 
Ridgway, coming home from France 
to convalesce at the hoine of his sister, 
Mrs. Spence, and bringing with him a 
little French orphan, had found the 
Spences just setting out for China, 
where Mr. Spence was being sent by his 
company. All they could do was get 
him a housekeeper. The first house- 
keeper wasn’t a success at all, so he 
fired her and got another. She was 
bad-tempered and pulled the orphan’s 
hair. The next one was an execrable 
cook. 

“Why, the poor things!” said Elsie. 
“Everything in a mess and that poor 
boy limping around there this morning 
getting Angela’s breakfast. And, Jess, 
he’s pleased pink at the idea, and it 
will be nice for him to have us,” 

“Are you sure it will be nice for us?” 
I was a trifle doubtful myself. 

“T call it luck,” vowed Elsie. 

The next day was Sunday, and Elsie 
insisted on our going over to see if I 
thought I’d be satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. It was a comfortable house 
in a pleasant part of town. Mr. Ridg- 
way opened the door himself, with little 
Angela close behind. He was a tall, 
lean fellow with a limp, hiding a boyish 
shyness—though he was thirty-two or 
three—under quite precise manners. 
Elsie must have all the details under- 
stood, with me trying to conceal my 
amusement at what for some reason 
seemed a sort of farcical plan. 

Not that there really was anything 
particularly farcical about it. Anyway, 
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on the first of the month we moved to 
Dresden Street. We found it pleasant 
enough from the first. Of course, Elsie 
went at it a trifle overheroically, and 
possibly I exaggerated my stoic willing- 
ness to endure anything. The impor- 
tant thing was that the children should 
get along together and, luckily, they did 
that. 


We sat the long summer evenings 
through on the veranda—Elsie, Stephen 
Ridgway, and I—and he and I had an 
hour alone while Elsie was putting the 
children to bed. He had never been 
so happy, he told me, getting well fast, 
and couldn’t thank us enough for the 
comfort which, to my mind, we just 
as plainly owed to him. In the fall he 
was getting back his old job, but he 
had been gassed and thought it best 
to spend the summer out of doors. 

As for me, I had read in novels about 
bruised spirits, and I was doing my 
best to get mine healed. Perhaps it 
would not have been so bruised if Elsie 
hadn’t always been trying so obviously 
not to tread on my blighted life. I 
could see that Stephen never missed 
any of that. Yes, it was a pleasant 
summer. Sundays and holidays we'd 
rent a car and take our lunch, picnick- 
ing up the river. We were a happy 
family. I suppose Stephen was happy 
to be safely home, and in the love of 
his little adopted daughter; Elsie was 
happy in that she had found a way 
to independence; and I—Jessamy, the 
jilted—perhaps I was a little happy in 
having been jilted! 

Every once in a while I’d meet Hec- 
tor on the street, and we’d speak with 
a sort of firm sweetness. I knew I 


was looking particularly well, and, be- 
ing only human, it didn’t displease me 
to have him see I wasn’t fading away. 
I thought that was over, anyway, but 
it wasn’t—quite. 

Elsie came into my room one night 
as we were going to bed. I had noticed 
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He said something strange; it seemed to come out before he could stop it. 
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“Are you 


going to forgive him?” 


her giving me bright looks all evening 
in a way she had when there was a 
surprise party on or she was making 
me something. 

“Jessamy, dear,” she began, “you 
know I’ve felt bad about your. sacri- 
ficing—so much for us.” 


“Now, dear goose, I’ve not been sac- 
rificed, and I’m perfectly happy, so 
don’t bother any about that!” 

“You’ve been a brick, Jess, but I 
know. And now that I’ve found a 


way out, I want you to Know that you 
can go your own way, too.” 
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- to say what I thought. 


“But, honey, I hayen’t any other way 


* togo! Bless your heart, though !” 


Elsie confided in a tone of trium- 
phant mystery: 

“T saw Hector to-day.” 

I began to get an inkling, and said: 

“Am I supposed to be interested ?” 

“Don’t, dear,” Elsie begged. “I think 
I made him understand that things are 
different now.” 

“Oh, Elsie, you didn’t!” 

“Oh, I let him know you didn’t send 
me! But he’s still interested in you, 
Jess—I could see that. I said I thought 
it was too bad for you two And 
he wondered if it would be all right 
for him to call some evening, and I 
said he could come to see me, anywa,. 
So!’ She was so sure she was fairy- 
godmothering us that I hadn’t the heart 
Anyway, it 
wasn’t likely he would come. 

If he had made any overtures— 
phoned or written—I’d have found a 
way to dampen any such ideas, but no, 
Hector, thinking doubtless that Elsie 
had made sure of me before she spoke, 
or that I had put up the scheme myself, 
just calmly came out to the house one 
night. Stephen and I were sitting on 
the veranda when I saw who it was 
coming in the gate, and I suppose I 
looked queer, for Stephen gave me such 
an odd glance. 

I succeeded in greeting Hector as I 
would any caller, introduced him to 
Stephen, and the three of us sat there 
talking about the weather with a great 
show of ease. Then Elsie appeared, 
greeting Hector very cordially and vi- 
vaciously taking the conversational lead, 
much to my relief. Very soon Stephen 
excused himself. And he had not been 
gone long before Elsie thought she 
heard one of the children and ran away, 
not to come back. This to leave me 
alone with Hector. 

I suppose I had once fancied myself 
in love with Hector or I would not 
have become engaged to him, but I had 
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not discovered until that moment how 
complete was my recovery. There he 
sat, a good-looking, sure-to-get-on 
young man—more than one girl had 
envied me him!—looking at me with a 
little smile that said plainly: “Let’s 
make up. Shan’t we?’ I saw that 
smile without looking at him, and I 
knew that one kind glance, an answer- 
ing smile permitted on my lips, would 
bring him to my side breathing old, 
once-broken vows. I neither looked 
nor smiled. 

“Jessamy, haven’t we made a mis- 
take? I’ve missed you. Let’s be 
friends again!” 

“I wish to be friends with every 
one,” I said, coolly sweet. 

“Not especially with me?” 

“Not especially with you, Hector.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully. He 
was thinking that I meant to punish 
him for pride’s sake, and that perhaps 
he had better take the punishment 
cheerfully. I knew him pretty well, 
you see. 

But he couldn’t resist a delicate de- 
fense. 

“T was entirely to blame, you know.” 

“No, Hector, I admit there were— 
what do you call them?—extenuating 
circumstances.” 

He did not know just how I meant 
that. 

“Well, anyway, since those circum- 
stances no longer exist, I am .asking 
you, Jessamy, to let things be as they 
were between us.” 

I was giving him my full attention 
now. 

“No longer exist ?” 

He smiled. 

“You will soon be entirely free, won’t 
you?” 

That smile irritated me. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” I 
said impatiently. 

“T admit that you were behaving 
nobly and that I was selfish, but—I 
wanted you all to myself, dear.” A man 














can always make that an excuse! “And 
now that Elsie is provided for—now 
that she and Ridgway——” 

I stared. 

“You mean ” IT began. 

“They’re going to make a match of 
it, aren’t they? A good thing, too. 
Seems a good sort of fellow.” He went 
on talking in a hatefully complacent 
way, but I no longer listened. Elsie 
to marry Stephen! Why hadn’t she 
told me? Perhaps she thought I must 
see how things were going. I had 
seen nothing. But, of course, I was 
gone all day. But Hector would hardly 
have imagined a thing like that—Elsie 
must have given him to understand it. 
That was why she wanted me to fix 
things with Hector. Fixing things with 
Hetcor was supposed to make me 
happy. And I had never been so un- 
happy in my life! And never so cer- 
tain of the cause of my unhappiness! 

I did not, it was surely plain, love 
Hector, but to know that Elsie was to 
have some one to look after her and 
the babies ought to be pleasant news for 
her sake more than mine. Yet I could 
not detect in my wretched heart one 
atom of thanksgiving! What I did see 
there, honestly unsuspected till that mo- 
ment, made my cheeks hot. J loved 
Stephen. 

With opened eyes I retraced the road 
I had unseeingly traveled all these 
happy months. This living under the 
same roof, so I could get to know all 
the fine manhood of him and uncon- 
sciously contrast his bravery, his gener- 
osity, his tenderness, with the harsh- 
ness of my father, the careless gallantry 
of Elsie’s husband, the discreet selfish- 
ness of my ex-fiancé. All our gay 
picnicking, all our dear talks here im 
the quiet evenings—I had not realized 
they were making us such comrades, 
friends—lovers. No, only making me 





love him, while he was merely being 
nice to his sister-in-law elect! 
I came back to the present. 


Hector 


~ Hector Jilted Me — 


cally, or at least he thought so. His 
conscience was not clear; hence his 
willingness to placate me, to be patient 
with what he probably called my sulki- 
ness. My having little to say did not 
discourage him. He was always very 
sure of himself, was Hector. And I 
understood his present attitude. He 
had found his Jessamy a habit which 
it was, after ‘all, too much trouble to 
break, and this was having her on his 
own terms, too. 


When I came down to breakfast Elsie 
wore a look of bright expectancy which 
slowly dimmed as I failed to register 
any particular joyousness. Stephen’s 
good morning, too, seemed to have a 
new quality in it. I could have cried 
at this constraint in our happy home. 
Elsie followed me to the door. 

“T thought it’d be nice if we took a 
lunch Sunday and went up to the Pool,” 
she said. ‘Do you—shall we ask Hec- 
tor to go with us?” 

“Not on my account,” I said, and 
went on. I glanced back from the gate 
to see Elsie looking after me helplessly. 
And yes, Stephen was coming out to 
her, and she turning to him. 

I worked very hard that day, with 
the idea of anzsthetizing my sorrows. 
Self-pity tried to whisper: “You poor 
bungler, here’s a mess! Loving some 
otte who doesn’t love you! Could any- 
thing be more futile? But, thank 
goodness, I have a stancher side! Why 
mope? Rather should I not be prov- 
ing what is loving?” 

Anyway, I could keep a stiff upper 
lip, couldn’t I? 

I flatter myself I wore one home 
that night. Elsie met me with a flor- 
ist’s box containing very lovely roses 
from Hector. Having made up his 
mind, he was opening his campaign 
with a flourish. I examined my feeling 
for Hector and found it principally 
amusement. 
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was still talking soothingly, diplomati- 
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Elsie asked anxiously. 


“Shall I arrange them for you?” 
“Or do you 
want to fix them yourself? Aren’t they 
lovely !” 

“Thanks, dear, you fix them,” I 
said. 

When I came downstairs again, they 
were beautifully arranged in a tall vase, 
and Stephen was standing there look- 
ing at them. He said something 
strange; it seemed to come out before 
he could stop it. 

“Are you going to forgive him?” 
Then he reddened. “I beg your par- 
don. I shouldn’t have said that, of 
course.” 

“I suppose you know all about it,” I 
said wearily. “It’s common knowledge 
probably.” 

“Well, he’s had his lesson,” Stephen 
went on with a sort of bitterness which 
I couldn’t understand. “Learned what 
he might have lost.” 

“Has my sister confided all the de- 
tails to you?” It really seemed unnec- 
essary even if And my voice 
wasn’t quite steady. “If so, I may as 
well end any suspense you may be in, 
Mr. Ridgway. Hector and I are not 
particular friends just now and we’re 
not going to be any better ones in the 
future.” 

Poor Stephen turned two or three 
colors, stammered that he had no busi- 
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ness to mention such a thing to me, 
that he hadn’t meant to pry—and that 
I mustn’t blame Elsie because he—he 
had deliberately asked her to tell him 
about it! 

“Your interest is flattering,” I mur- 
mured. 

Then: “Jessamy! Don’t misunder- 
stand me—please! It was that—I 
couldn’t understand how any man— 
could give you up!” 

I couldn’t be hearing things straight! 
The words might pass, but his shaken 
voice, his eyes burning into mine, rather 
passed mere brotherly interest. 

“You really mean that you’re not 
going to take him back, Jessamy ?” 

“Yes, I mean it—of course I mean 
it! But—but—Elsie P 

“Elsie’s a dear! She thought you 
were unhappy about this Hector. 
Thought you wanted him. And I—had 
to ask her—had to know P 

“If Hector jilted me?” 

“If there was any chance—for me.” 

“With Elsie?” I stammered. 

“Darling! With you!” 








Dinner’s 
Angela and those 


“Dinner’s ready, Stevie! 
ready, aunt Jess!” 


kiddies of poor Brad’s burst in on us. 
Stephen’s eyes searched mine. 

“Don’t you think we could—er—sort 
of pool our families?” he asked. 





SECRETS 
The holly blushes, but the mistletoe is ghastly pale, fearing that some one 


may mistrust the secrets she is guarding. 

















The Grateful Heart 


By Anne O’Hagan 
Author of “The Ineffective,” 
“The Big Thing,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY Ee C. CASWELL 


One of those absorbing tragedies of which life is full—but 
this one was illumined with something rare and fine. 


HE newspapers have made a hor- 
rid, messy, “triangular” story of 
it—the Cardstone case. That 

was, perhaps, inevitable in view of the 
reputation which Edmund Algar, one 
of the chief protagonists, carefully—or 
carelessly—built up for himself in the 
old days. It was perhaps also inevita- 
ble because of Janet Cardstone’s stand- 
ing in the world of letters and James 
Cardstone’s standing in the comforta- 
ble world that is bounded by a man’s 
office, his home, and his clubs. Yet 
it was something vastly more subtle and 
more interesting, to my mind, than the 
ordinary “sex” drama. Heavens! 
How sick one grows of that word! 

It is not from family feeling that I 
make the claim that the newspapers 
did not know what they were talking 
about when they smeared those head- 
lines about “Old Lover” and “World- 
famous Poetess” all over their after- 
noon editions. I have never been really 
fond of my stepsister Janet. I sup- 
pose I have been a little jealous of her 
—of her youth, of her striking looks, 
of her great gift. But I flatter myself 
that I have not allowed personal cold- 
ness or petty envy to blind me to facts. 
Janet has, to a greater extent than any 
other woman I have ever known, a sense 
of justice and of gratitude. I have it 
in a less pronounced degree. It is our 


inheritance, I suppose, from our father. 
Because I have it to an extent I have 
been able to accord Janet her rightful 
meed of honor, even though I have 
never been able to love her. Because 
she has it in a degree almost morbid, 
but very splendid, the spectacular trag- 
edy occurred and Ed Algar is dead. 
But I had better tell the story in an 
orderly way. 

My stepsister, Janet MacCready, was 
born when I was ten years old. That 
was five years after the death of my 
own mother. Janet’s mother, the 
charming woman who had become my 
father’s second wife, did not survive 
the ordeal of child-bearing many days, 
and her funeral and the baby’s chris- 
tening were simultaneous. My father, 
a man reserved, intense, and warpedly 
religious, bore his second loss with grim 
fortitude, but held himself marked by 
it as having incurred the particular dis- 
pleasure of Heaven. Father would 
have synchronized much more harmoni- 
ously with the Salem witchcraft period 
than he did with the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, when Janet was 
born, and her mother died, and I, at 
ten, became the responsible female head 
of my father’s gloomy house. 

Of course there were a housekeeper, 
maids, and a nurse. But even in my 


childhood I had a sense of duty, and 
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I began to play the mistress of the 
establishment and the guardian of Janet 
at an age when it must have seemed 
quaint to onlookers, had there been any 
onlookers. But there was none to speak 
of. Janet’s mother had come from a 
distant city, and father discouraged her 
relatives from taking an interest in her 
child, while neither he nor my own 
mother had any brothers or sisters. 
There was no one to be greatly im- 
pressed or greatly amused: by my 





grown-up pretensions. _ Father lived 
practically alone, going from his study 
at home to his lecture room in the col- 
lege, and back again to his study. As 
I look back from the vantage point of 
forty-five years, I cannot think of a 
person less suited to teach moral phi- 
losophy to young men than Douglas 
MacCready, brooding, melancholy, 
warped in vision, intensely personal in 
all his interpretations. But he was a 
brilliant scholar, and probably the boys 
took their moral philosophy so 
lightly that it did them no par- 
ticular harm. 

I have talked a good deal 
about my father because he ex- 
plains, in a way, my stepsister, 
Janet ; and to understand at all 
the Cardstone case, so flamboy- 
antly misrepresented, it is nec- 
essary to understand Janet. 
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ee Janet herself, curled among dark 
cushions on the window seat that 
overlooked the Hudson, was like 
{ the moon breaking out of dark 
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We children grew up in the 
gloomy house with the servants 
failing to infuse any warmth 
or homelikeness into it. Janet, 


stern, gray eyes under the bright 
cloud of fluffy gold hair that 
had been her mother’s radiant 
legacy to her, was a 
little girl at whom 
strangers turned to 
look. They never 
turned to look at me, 
for, though I had the 
serious eyes of the 

MacCreadys, I had 
also their 
straight, drab 
hair, their 
solemn, 
scholarly 
forehend, 
their uninter- 
esting com- 
plexions. 
While Janet 
was a baby, 
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preened myself upon the notice she at- 
tracted. But by the time she was able 
to walk, I resented it. She was no 
longer an appendage to me and to my 
family; she was an individual, and an 
individual who outshone any spark of 
attraction I might have possessed as 
certainly as the sun outshines the fire 
on the hearth. But, being my father’s 
daughter, I was able to reason, even at 
thirteen, that Janet was not responsible 
either for her own beauty or for my 
plainness. I was able to tell my lonely, 
yearning little heart that it was not her 
fault that motherly women stopped her 
on the street to pet her, while they 
never petted me. And, being thus just 
and reasonable beyond my years, I did 
not mistreat the little girl or visit upon 
her my disappointments. That is why 
Janet, in her shy way, always has made 
a confidante of me, always looked up 
to me, relied upon me, and considered 
me a friend as well as an elder sister. 
And that is why I know the real his- 
tory of the Cardstone case. 

My father died the year the college 
reluctantly opened its doors to women. 
[ think that his death was largely due 
to chagrin. I was too old to profit by 
the innovation, or I thought I was. I 
was twenty-seven. But Janet was en- 
rolled a member of the new freshman 
class, and during her four years. of 
study we continued to live in the old 
house. Except that the nurse had long 
since gone and that the housekeeper 
had become a plain cook, it was much 
the same as in my father’s day. We 
lived much alone, two silent females, 
Janet silent through a sort of shyness 
and dreaminess, and I silent through the 
perception that no one was greatly in- 
terested in what I had to say, and the 
additional conviction that it was ill- 
mannered to grumble. I hated the old 
house, the old town, the people whom 
I knew and the people whom I didn’t 
know. I think I hated Janet, for whose 
sake I was doing something I disliked. 
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I was staying on that she might finish 
her college course, when, as ardently 
as I ever wanted anything, I wanted 
to escape from the backwater and get 
into the main stream .of life. For me 
that meant New York and newspaper 
work, 

The instant that she was able to sub- 
scribe an A. B. after her name, I told 
her that I wanted to rent the house and 
to get away from it. Her serious eyes 
shone. Her serious, little red mouth 
parted in an ecstatic sigh. It seemed 
that she, too, had cherished the desire 
to escape from our prison. She, too, 
cherished the ambition to write. I felt 
annoyed with her. At least she might 
have left me that for my own! With 
trembling fingers she brought me a pile 
of manuscripts which she had written 
at night, after we had gone to our 
rooms. They were poor stuff—and I 
told her so, rather gladly—ambitious, 
imitative, vague. She took my criti- 
cism meekly, accepting my verdict as 
final, although the color ebbed out of 
her flushed cheeks when I delivered it. 
Meekly she destroyed the things, and 
said that she would try again on other 
lines. 

Well, we came to New York, and we 
established ourselves. We did not have 
the struggles which all young women 
coming to New York bent on “careers” 
are supposed to have. In the first place 
we had an adequate income for whole- 
some and dignified living of a modest 
sort. In the second place we were 
Douglas MacCready’s daughters, and 
we found a circle ready made. When 
my ambition for work on a newspaper 
was made known to our father’s 
friends, they decried it, but then they 
forwarded it. I found a job without 
any heart-breaking effort. Janet stayed 
at home and managed our little ménage 
with the thrift which was her training, 
her family tradition, and the charm that 
was her contribution to housewifery. 
She continued to write, and by and by 
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our mail was increased by rejected 
manuscripts addressed to her. 

It was I who brought Edmund Algar 
to our apartment. I can set it down 
in cold blood now, after so many years 
and so much disillusion—I had fallen 
in love with him. It was a highly un- 
original thing to do. For years women 
had been doing it, to their sorrow. He 
was forty-five when I first took him 
up to our rooms, hung eeriewise, over 
the river, our rooms that Janet had 
made so lovely with her féeling for 
color, her instinct for line, and the fine 
old pieces of furniture we had brought 
from our gloomy house in the shadow 
of the college. As we opened the door 
of the sitting room Janet herself, 
curled among dark cushions on the 
window seat that overlooked the Hud- 
son, was like the moon breaking out 
of dark clouds. For a moment all we 
saw was that bright, golden, curly head. 
Then she slid out of her nest and came 
forward, blushing, an almost medieval- 
looking maiden, in her straight frock, 
with her shy, proud face and the flood 
of rose upon it. 

In one instant I foresaw the inevita- 
ble, and I hated Janet. I, at thirty- 
three, was in love, somberly, recklessly, 
and for the first time in my life. I 
was in love with a man notorious for 
his amours. I was quite prepared, if 
I could compass it, to be one of that 
list—another affair of Edmund Algar’s! 
I, self-contained, upright, Puritanic, 
had reached that point of madness, 
And to this day, fifteen years after, 
I am bitter, not grateful for the turn 
of chance that saved me from the fate 
I courted. I saw that I was not to 
have the sorry satisfaction of being an- 
other in the long list of his forgotten 
loves. I saw that he was going to fall 
in love with Janet. He, just awaking 
to my personality, was going to forget 
it. I hated Janet, but the old habit of 
justice prevailed. Edmund Algar’s in- 
fatuation would not be her fault any 


more than the motherly pettings of the 
women on the street. Things were as 
they were, and no one was to blame, 
no one could alter what was to be. 
Thus the long line of my Calvinistic 
ancestors spoke in me, and made me 
just to her. 

When he had gone, Janet said: “Isn’t 
he wonderful, Cornelia ?” 

“Very wonderful,” I replied. My 
lips were dry, my heart was dry as 
dust. “Very wonderful. I think you 
made an engagement to have tea with 
him somewhere. I shall tell you all 
about him, as much as I know, and 
then you can do as you please.” 

For the first time, her face hardened 
against me. 

“T hate hearing things to people’s dis- 
credit, Cornelia,” she said mildly. “And 
from your tone, I think you are going 
to tell me things to Mr. Algar’s dis- 
credit.” 

“I’m sorry to offend your taste,” I 
answered her. “But I should feel rec- 
reant to my duty if I failed to warn 
you against him.” 

“But you brought him home with 
you!” she interrupted me accusingly, 
triumphantly. 

“Yes. But I know what he is and 
what his career has been. I am armed 
with that knowledge. I merely want 
to arm you, too. Then you can do as 
you please, just as I have done what I 
pleased.” 

“Well,” said Janet impatiently, “tell 
me what you must, and let’s get it 
over.” I think it was the first time she 
had ever spoken impatiently to me. 

“He is, as you see,” I began, “fa mid- 
dle-aged man, about forty-five. As you 
see, again, he is still handsome. He 
has counteracted dissipation by athletics 
very successfully. He still looks, de- 
spite his years and his life, like an 
English guardsman in good training. 
He has brains of a high order. There 
are no consulting engineers more 
sought in the profession than he. You 





















remember I met him when I was sent 
to interview him on that silly story 
about the Leaning Tower of Pisa be- 
ing just about to topple over. He is 
a man of cultivation. He knows lan- 
guages, music, history. He is a wit, 
a bon vivant, a man of the world. He 
lacks conscience about everything 
which the curious code of that creature 
does not cover. Women are not among 
the responsibilities of the class. To it 
—to him—they are nothing but play- 
things. He is married.” 
“Cornelia!” faltered Janet. 
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He came up to me at the 
Astor, where I was taking 
a hurried luncheon. For 
a half second I didn’t 
recognize him. 


“My dear child, there is no 
possession so valuable to a 
roue as a wife. Mr. Algar 
himself 





provided with one 
when he was twenty-four, I 
am told i 

I broke off. I couldn’t tell 


Janet that it was he himself 
who had told me the age at 
which he married. “I was a foolish 
boy,” he had said to me, appealing for 
pity, implying a regret of ties that 
bound him, that barred him from a 
happiness I represented. “A foolish 
boy! If only I had waited until I was 
a man, with man’s tastes and desires 
and steadfastness.” 

“Yes?” Janet prompted me. 

“As I said,” I resumed, mastering 
my voice and speaking on as harshly 
as before, “he was married twenty-one 
years ago. He had the luck of his 
kind in his marriage. He is happily 
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protected from breach-of-promise suits 
and unpleasant scenes by a wife who 
is contented to live thousands of miles 
away from him and to let him go his 
own gait, so long as he pays her an 
allowance and gives her freedom. She 
has spent most of her time in Honolulu. 
They haven’t even met for ten years. 
But he’s married, and no other woman 
can ever hold him accountable for his 
love-making. An agreeable arrange- 
ment for him, isn’t it?” 

“Cornelia, why do you talk like that? 
Why do you bring him here?” 

I was not quite candid enough to 
tell her the truth. 

“My dear child, I am not a beauty 
and I realize it.” 

“I think you are,” Janet interrupted 
me gravely. 

“T am not a beauty,” I repeated, as 
though she hadn’t spoken. “I am 
thirty-three years old; I have a brain. 
My looks and my age render me safe 
from his pursuit. My brains make it 
possible for me to extract something 
out of acquaintance with him which I 
should be glad to extract—stimulation. 
But you—it is very different.” 

“T suppose I should always remem- 
ber that I am my father’s daughter,” 
said Janet proudly. 

“TJ don’t for an instant doubt it,” I 
assured her. “But it isn’t worth while 
to be obliged to break your heart in 
remembering it.” 

“T shan’t go to tea with him to-mor- 
row,” she said. 

“Oh, don’t be so palpable!” I cried. 
I knew that he would understand her 
withdrawal perfectly. I didn’t want 
him to turn those quizzical eyes of his 
upon me and to accuse me of being a 
dog in the manger. “Go to-morrow, 
of course, only go armed with knowl- 
edge. And don’t make any more en- 
gagements with him, unless you want 
to.” 

The next day, The Investigator, the 
serious-minded weekly with which I 
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was connected, sent me out West 
to study the labor situation in the cop- 
per mines, Already I was beginning 
the work which since has become my 
profession. I was gone for six weeks. 
I came home to find Janet glorious to 
look upon, deeply smiling out of the 
stern MacCready eyes, faintly smiling 
about the soft, red lips that came from 
her mother’s side of the house, dreamier 
than ever before, idle, immersed, in- 
undated in love. I needed nothing 
more than her looks to tell me that she 
had not been warned by my little disser- 
tation on Edmund Algar, but that she 
had drifted into a real affair with him. 
Before I had been at home two hours, 
one of our acquaintances was on the 
telephone, rejoicing over my return, 
“because, my dear, Janet has been be- 
having so foolishly !” 

I did not question my stepsister. I 
had no need. I did not rebuke her. 
She was as free an agent as any one 
is, and I was not her keeper. I en- 
vied her, of course. Evenings when 
she was out at dinner with him, I used 
to walk the floor of our little place, 
eating my heart out with jealousy. I 
tried not to let it shape my behavior 
toward her. It was not her fault that 
he had elected her to the place I had 
hoped to fill—the ignoble place of the 
hundredth, or the thousandth, woman 
whom he had loved and left. 

By and by she began to go out less 
and less with him. The dreams faded 
out of her eyes, and the smiles. The 
color ebbed from her cheeks. She lis- 
tened feverishly for telephone calls, she 
rushed eagerly for the mail, she went 
through the whole pitiful list of mani- 
festations which women in the process 
of being abandoned by love have gone 
through from time immemorial. I 
wished that her sufferings had been 
mine. I envied her even her heartache. 
I wondered by whom she had been sup- 
planted. I could think of none worthy 
to supplant her. And then the unbe- 














lievable thing happened. Edmund Al- 
gar, who for twenty years and more 
had “taken his fun where he found it,” 
who had loved and ridden away more 
times than he could possibly remember, 
who had treated passion as a game and 
women as the counters with which it 
was played, Edmund Algar apparently 
fell in love. At any rate, he took the 
decided step of destroying his career 
by eloping with the woman, a Mrs. 
van Ness. 

It was no hole-in-the-corner affair, 
the elopement. Van Ness was a man 
of social and business prominence. He 
was also a man of exceedingly violent 
temper. The papers contained stories 
of his threats against the elopers. He 
wasn’t going to get a divorce, he de- 
clared—not he! He was going to get 
a horsewhip, and he was going to fol- 
low that scoundrel and that dupe to 
Brazil or Algeria or wherever it was 
they had gone, and he was going to 
chastise the reprobate and send him 
adrift upon the world again with his 
beauty permanently marred! Killing 
was too good for him! And so on, to 
the same purport. In the end, however, 
he quieted down and instituted divorce 
proceedings, and every one forgot the 
scandal and lost interest in its vanished 
actors. 

Janet had been like a woman turned 
to marble during the weeks of the up- 
roar. She kept her own counsel, but 
her face betrayed her suffering. Some- 
thing almost like pity for her grew up 
in my own stricken, scorched heart. I 
could have borne the suffering, the 
shame, the loneliness, so much better, 
I told myself, for I should have entered 
the affair with Edmund Algar without 
an illusion. Whereas she had evidently 
believed him, believed that she was the 
unique experience of his life, the late 
flowering of love in him. 

Months passed. She got back to 
work slowly. She gradually lost her- 
self in it. And then, one day, a year 
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and a half after the Van Ness scandal, 
an amazing thing happened. She came 
into my study, where I sat surrounded 
by government reports, compiling an 
article upon the work of women in 
the laundries of the country, and she 
laid upon my desk, her white hands 
shaking, a letter with a London letter- 
head. I had a blurred impression of 
something about “The Alliance of Na- 
tive Players,” and in the typewritten 
lines below I read that my little step- 
sister had been awarded the prize for 
her poetic drama of “Elizabeth” in the 
worldwide competition instituted a year 
ago. The play would be presented, 
with as able and famous a cast as pos- 
sible, at Nottingham or Birmingham or 
somewhere 

“Why, 
Janet!” 

Her face was flushed and shining, 
her eyes were deep with happiness 
again. 

“T read it right, did I?” she asked, 
laughing tremulously. “It does say that 
my play won the competition, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Tt does,” I replied. 





anet!” I cried. “Why, 
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“Your poetic 


play. Why, Janet, have you been writ- 
ing poetry? And how long? Why, 
Janet !” 


“I’ve been writing it for nearly two 
years now,” she answered, her face 
growing grave again. And then, sud- 
denly: ‘Cornelia, I want to speak to 
you about something of which I have 
never spoken. I want to speak to you 
of Edmund Algar.” 

“Must you?” I asked. It seemed to 
me that I could not bear it. I, who 
had missed the chance of the great 
experience with him, to be obliged to 
listen to Janet, who possessed it! 

“Yes, please. I know you have 
thought badly of me, and of him. It 
is all right for you to think badly of 
me, if you want to. I did not follow 
your advice. I set it aside. I—I fell 


in love with him and I—I thought that 
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he fell in love with me. I was very 
happy while I had that delusion, be- 
cause I was prepared to accept the fact 
that there could be nothing material, 
nothing physical, about our love. I 
even thought, self-righteously, that this 
had been the cause of the trouble with 
all the other women of whom you and 
so many other kind persons told me— 
that they gratified his lower nature and 
never were aware that he had a higher, 
which they might have loved blame- 
lessly and permanently. Well, I think 
now that my naiveté intrigued him, 
amused him, for a while. It was some- 
thing so new.” 

“He was—is—a man appreciative of 
novelties,” I answered. 

“Yes. But by and by this one palled 
on him. He expected it to end, like 
all the others. Cornelia, it didn’t. 
Please believe that. I was very un- 
happy when I found he was done with 
the pretty play of a spiritual affinity 
and wanted his accustomed carnal sat- 
isfactions. I was unhappy and I was 
a little angry. I hadn’t minded the buzz 
of talk. I was perfectly aware of it, 
of course, but it didn’t bother me so 
long as I knew it wasn’t true. If I 
had ever let it be true, I should have 
burned up with shame. So I didn’t go 
to him, I didn’t give myself to him.” 

“You kept yourself the most desira- 
ble thing in the world,” I answered, 
“the woman whom a man has wanted 
and has not had.” 

“That wasn’t true of him, you see. 
He left me, not out of pique or yearn- 
ing or anything high-minded and poetic, 
but just because he had felt the call to 
change, and the Van Ness woman lured 
him. He was done with me. I sup- 
pose he had stayed true—such a fool- 
ish word to use of him!—to what he 
felt for me rather longer than usual 
because—because a 

“T understand,” I interrupted her 
dryly. “But what has all this to do 
with your play ‘Elizabeth’—what Eliza- 
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beth, by the way ?—and the Alliance of 
Native Players? I never heard of it 
before.” 

“It’s really quite famous, though,” 
Janet told me gently, with a smile. 
“Only you’re so immersed in labor, 
‘Elizabeth’ is Elizabeth, the Queen. 
Perhaps I'll call it that. It sounds 
rather well. But what Edmund Algar 
has to do with it all is that he is re- 
sponsible for it. He was the first per- 
son to turn me away from prose and 
narrative, which are not my mediums 
at all and which I never could learn 
to write, and he started me in on my 
own work, which is verse, especially 
dramatic verse. Cornelia, I want you 
to understand and to believe that I owe 
him endless gratitude. I want you to 
understand that what he gave me was 
infinitely more to me than what he took 
away. Even the awful hurt of his go- 
ing, even the shame 6f his elopement 
with that fvoman, helped me. I couldn’t 
have written ‘Elizabeth’ until after I 
had suffered the burning shame of be- 
ing supplanted, of knowing jealousy— 
feeling it, feeling it, Cornelia! He hurt 
the woman in me, but he helped the 
writer, and I care a great deal more 
for the writer than for the woman!” 

So spoke my extraordinary step- 
sister to me. I looked up into her shin- 
ing, solemn eyes—she had stood beside 
my desk all the time—and I believed 
what she said. He had unloosed her 
genius, and that gift meant more to 
her than all the happiness that all the 
lace-paper valentines ever promised a 
girl! He had unloosed her genius by 
the very blow he had inflicted upon 
her heart, and she had the spirit to 
do him justice and to be thankful to 
him! 

“Let me see the play,” I said. And 
for an hour and a half thereafter I 
sat lost to everything but the hot pride 
and pain of Elizabeth, the Queen. 

There followed the trip to England, 
the newspaper stories, the pictures of 
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In the fracas that 
ensued Algar had 
been shot down, 
and Cardstone 
seriously wounded. 


Janet in the illustrated weeklies 
and the Sunday supplements, the 
extracts from the play, and all 
the amazing little flare of her 
fame. The Native Players came 
eventually to the United States 
with the play, and the critics acclaimed 
it and Janet, even though the populace 
showed no overwhelming interest in 
the burning heart of a lady dead for 
so many years. But then that was the 
season of “The Montmartre Manne- 
quin,” and the competition was unfair! 

Janet worked as I have always 


thought a poet should, unhurriedly, 
serenely, surely. Each new effort, no 
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matter how small, be- 
spoke a new author- 
ity; There was no 
question of her place 
after once she had be- 
come known. 

I thought, for a few years, that she 
would never marry. But eventually, 
when she was about twenty-eight, she 
came to me and told me that James 
Cardstone had asked her to be his wife 
and that she had accepted. He was the 
last person in the world I should have 
expected her to marry. He was a suc- 
cessful young business man, much 
more likely to have enjoyed “The Mont- 














martre Mannequin” than “Elizabeth, 
the Queen,” keen on football matches, 
devoted to the world’s series, a zealous 
golfer, a lover of good foods and wines, 
and yet, withal, a clean, affectionate 
masculine person and very abjectly in 
love with my distinguished sister. I 
swallowed my astonishment and gave 
Janet my blessing. 

“TI have not told him anything about 
Edmund,” she said. It was the first 
time for years that she had spoken Al- 
gar’s name, the first time I had heard 
it from any one. Sometimes I used 
to think that I was the only person 
in the world who kept his memory 
alive! 

“No?” I said, questioning. “Well, 
after all, there wasn’t much to tell, was 
there ?” 

“Not from Jim’s point of view,” she 
answered, smiling with an air of ten- 
der amusement. I caught, in that smile, 
the secret of her attachment to Jim 
Cardstone. It was the wise, sweet, ma- 
ternal attachment a woman feels to- 
ward a man at whose standards she 
can be faintly amused, as at her chil- 
dren’s. “And, anyway,” she went on, 
the smile deepening, “it was Jim’s own 
suggestion that we should both let the 
dead past bury its dead, without post- 
mortems. The language,” she added, 
“Gs Jim’s.” 

“T thought I recognized it. And the 
wisdom of the plan is like Jim’s good 
business common sense.” 

And so they were married, and Janet, 
the poet, took up the ordinary life, and 
fulfilled her part in it with dignity and 
beauty for nearly ten years. Jim adored 
her, and never ceased to marvel at the 
miracle of winning her for his own. 
He seemed to think that he had per- 
formed a feat almost equal to that of 
bringing the picture St. Cecilia down 
from her organ to knead his bread 
and bake his potatoes. Not that Janet 
was called upon to play a very active 
part in domestic life. Cardstone was 








a successful man, and there was ample 
assistance in their big, beautiful house, 
so that Janet’s career was not subjected 
to-any serious inroads. Even when 
there were three children in the nursery, 
Janet, who had counted it a blessing 
to have the genius in her unloosed at 
the expense of the woman, still had 
ample time for her own work. It was 
the year of the little girl’s birth—in- 
deed, Cornelia!—that she’ wrote her 
stirringly beautiful, poetic drama of In- 
dian life, “Philip, the Red,’ made into 
an opera by Paggini, and played at the 
Metropolitan the next season. I think 
perhaps Jim felt a little shut out of her 
life that winter, there was so much 
rehearsing, so much studying of cos- 
tume, and all, to take her away from 
home. He spent a good deal of time 
in the nursery that winter. 

I don’t want to imply that he ever 
had reason to complain of any scant 
measure in the affection Janet gave 
him. More than any other woman 
whom I have ever seen, she knew how 
to arrange life without seeming to ar- 
range it. Everything was brought into 
proper relation. She was a poet with 
a great gift, and she never submerged 
the poet in the housekeeper or the 
wife or the mother. On the other hand, 
she never submerged those essential 
characters in the poet. Jim had noth- 
ing of which to complain. On the con- 
trary, he had a miracle over which to 
rejoice, and, generally, he did rejoice 
over it. But that winter he did per- 
haps feel himself something of an out- 
sider in Janet’s life, 

It was the next winter, the winter 
that has just ended, that Edmund AlI- 
gar reappeared upon our horizon. I 
met him first—a shabby, affectedly deb- 
onair man of sixty, with loose folds 
of leathery skin under his chin, with 
deep wrinkles around his eyes, over 
which he persisted in refusing to wear 
glasses. He came up to me in the As- 
tor, where I was taking a hurried 
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For a half second I didn’t 





luncheon. 
recognize him. I think that hurt him 
almost unbearably. I can’t say how 
sharply I was hurt when I perceived 
that his linen cuff was frayed and his 
coat collar shiny with much wear. He 
had been so perfectly the glass of fash- 
ion in the old days! 

He attempted to be jaunty after his 
ancient manner. But the world had 
moved, styles had changed, and he 
sounded quaint. By and by it devel- 
oped that he had failed “to meet a 
man” with whom he had had a luncheon 
and business appointment. Something 
told me as loudly as if he had bellowed 
the information at me that there was 
no such man and that he had come into 
the hotel in the mere hope of running 
upon some one who would invite him 
to a meal. I had expected my dish of 
a@ufs mignons to serve me as a meal. 
I now called it an entrée and ordered 
a double portion of chops, a salad, and 
dessert, in which I insisted upon his 
joining me. He ate hungrily, but 
guardedly, as though holding himseff 
under severe restraint that I might not 
see the hunger. He talked largely, 
vaguely, about getting back into the 


game again. Finally I asked him 
plainly, “And the companion of your 
disappearance, what has become of 
her ?” 


“Alyce van Ness?” The ghost of 
his old smile played around his deeply 
furrowed lips. “She gave me up for 
a Turkish captain after a few years. 
You know there is a type of woman 
that adores brutality. I couldn’t sup- 
ply all her needs in that direction.” 

“And you’ve been abroad _ ever 
since ?” 

“Yes. Drifting about, idling, doing 
everything of which a perfectly proper 
young lady like you would disapprove.” 

“Not a very young lady any longer,” 
I said. It wasn’t worth while to cor- 
rect the other impressions of me. 

“Young to me, still,” he said. He 


was interrupted by a spell of rather 
alarming coughing which irritated him. 
“Confound this cough!” he cried. “I 
haven’t been able to shake it for years. 
And how is your pretty little sister?” 

I told him. I told him—reminded 
him, I suppose I should say—of her 
poetic distinctions. 

“Ah, yes!” he said absently. 
member now.” 

I felt sorry for him. I felt dread- 
fully sorry for him. I sought to give 
him a little fillip of encouragement, of 
interest. 

“She will want to see you,” I said. 
“She has always thought that you had 
a great deal to do with her start in 
literature. You were the first person 
to encourage her to write poetry and 
drama.” 

He brightened at that, and by and 
by I made out that he had some hope of 
making use of Jim to further some plan 
he had for an engineering company. I 
was so sorry for him. I brought about 
the meeting, giving due warning to 
Janet. She did not want to meet him 
until I told her that he seemed down 
and out, a poor, shabby, spent wreck 
of the splendid conqueror we had 
known. Then she consented. 

The newspapers have told the rest of 
the story in a crude, utterly sensational 
way. In their version of the affair, 
Edmund Algar, a notable engineer and 
not less notable man about town of 
two or three decades ago, and one of 
the girlhood admirers of Janet Card- 
stone, had returned to this country after 
many years’ absence and had resumed 
his devotion at Mrs. Cardstone’s shrine. 
Eventually James Cardstone’s attention 
was directed to the constant presence 
of Algar in his house, and although 
Algar had aged greatly and could no 
longer be regarded as seriously detri- 
mental to the peace of any hearthstone, 
he had requested his wife to forgo the 
acquaintance. 

Algar’s reputation, since his return, 
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had been generally bad. He had be- 
come a chronic borrower, a constant 
 tippler, and was altogether an unde- 
sirable person. The old whispers were 
recirculated. It was recalled that Mrs. 
Cardstone, then Miss MacCready, had 
been the subject of old gossip when 
Mrs. Algar, since dead in Honolulu, 
was alve. Some of the ancient gossip 
had been whispered to Mr. Cardstone. 
He and Mrs. Cardstone had been over- 
heard to quarrel on the subject. Algar, 
who was staying in the Cardstone 
house at the time of one of the quar- 
rels, had overheard it and had inter- 
vened. Cardstone had resented his in- 
tervention with high words, and in the 
fracas that ensued Algar had been shot 
dead and Cardstone seriously wounded 
from two bullets, both from Algar’s re- 
volver. Mrs. Cardstone’s deposition 
was to the effect that her husband had 
been shot in trying to wrench the 
weapon from Algar’s grasp, and that 
Algar had turned it upon himself with 
fatal effect as Cardstone fell. 

That is the newspaper story, crudely 
exact, but utterly without truth, except 
as to external happenings. They could 
never understand that it was not a 
flicker of revival of their “sex” attrac- 
tion that caused Janet to defy Jim on 
the subject of Algar’s presence in their 
home. It was plain gratitude, the plain, 
uncommon honesty that feels it cannot 
be absolved from the payment of a 
debt, no matter how distasteful the pay- 
mént may be. She is the justest woman 
I have ever known, my stepsister Janet, 
and I know that she spoke the truth 
simply and entirely when to-day, again, 
in Jim’s room at the hospital, she tried 
to make him understand. 






“Thank God, you are going to get 
better, Jim!” she said. “You will be 
able to come home for your convales- 
cence at the end of the week. But be- 
fore you come—I want you to under- 
stand what I was always trying to tell 
you after Edmund Algar came back. 
I owed him so much! I owed him my 
gift, my development. And so I owed 
him you, and Douglas and Jimsy and 
Cornelia. For you would never have 
fallen in love with an unknown Janet 
MacCready. You would have fallen 
in love with a breezy, outdoor girl, one 
of your own kind, if you had been go- 
ing to fall in love with an unknown. 
You looked at me first because I was 
a poet of whom you had heard. It 
amused you to apply so great a word 
to a fluffy-haired person like me. You 
were intrigued, you sought me out, you 
fell in love. Ah, Jim! And it was all 
his doing. He did hurt me almost un- 
bearably in my youth, as I told you. 
And it was that hurt that made me 
what I am—all of it. I owed him a 
great deal. I had to pay it. Do you 
see now—now—that ad 

“That all this trouble has come of 
my not seeing, Janie?” he said a little 
weakly. He put out his hand and 
groped for hers. She took it—thin and 
tremulous it looked—in hers. They 
forgot me, and I slipped out of the 
room. 





I am going out to the marble work- 
ers’. It is I who am putting up the 
stone over Edmund Algar’s grave, I, 
whom he never loved, with whom he 
never even flirted, I, out of all the 
women—all the women—whom he 
made so glad and sad. 














A Ship’s Scandal 


By Owen Oliver 


Author of “Donna Quixote,” “A Real Woman,”’ etc. 


HE DOCTOR (leaving Southamp- 
ton): This is a pleasure, Mrs. 
Golightly. No, not quite unex- 

pected. I saw your name in the list 
at the office a few days ago. I’ve taken 
to studying them, since you came home 
with us. Yes, I say it to everybody. 
Only this time it’s true. 

Tell you about the people aboard? I 
don’t know many of them yet. We 
haven’t begun to roll! Which are you 
curious about? The tall man jin the 
Panama? That’s Westley, the novelist, 
a man with a future. The pretty 
woman in the red hat? That’s a Mrs. 
Fernleigh, a woman with a past. I'll 
tell you some other time if you’re very 
good. No, not too good. I shouldn't 
think she’s more than twenty-eight. 
The girl in the gray cloak? She’s a 
Miss Vane; no past; future depends on 
Westley. She mayn’t mean to marry 
him; but her mother means her to. 
Just watch the old lady. 

They’re rather a flirtatious cargo, I 


fancy. Present company excepted, of 
course. They’re not all so discreet as 
we are. Anyway, we're six months 


older and wiser now. [I'll tell the chief 
steward to put you on my right. 

Mrs. NEw (second day out): Good 
morning. I’m much better to-day. 
Which is the Mrs. Fernleigh that every 
one talks about? Really. You wouldn’t 
notice anything wrong in her appear- 


ance. Oh! Very deceptive. They say 
she’s setting her cap at that clever Mr. 
Westley already. But no man is a 
match for a woman of that sort. I 
shan’t let Charlie have anything to do 
with her. 

Mr. CHATTERTON (leaving Madeira): 
Did you notice Westley taking that Mrs. 
Fernleigh about on shore? She hasn’t 
lost much time, has she? It’s aston- 
ishing what a fool a man can be. 
Ye-es. They say he’s the coming nov- 
elist. I suppose that’s what attracts the 
women. I don’t see much in him my- 
self. Well, there’s that pretty little 
Miss Vane. She’s alwaySmaking eyes 
at him. My dear fellow, she hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance against the Fernleigh 
woman. No, I don’t know what it is; 
but every one says there’s something 
against her. They say her husband’s 
dead. Anyhow, I don’t suppose it 
makes much odds to her. Yes, she 
looks quiet enough, as you say. 

Miss Autp (sixth day out): Mrs. 
Fernleigh a friend of mine! Good gra- 
cious, no! I shouldn’t have spoken in 
that way, because I don’t really know 
anything against her; and she is very 
pleasant. Well, she isn’t exactly fit for 
Cesar’s wife. Of course, Westley is 
“Cesar.” Between ourselves, my dear, 


the reason I talked to Mrs. Fernleigh 
this morning was to keep her away 
from him, and give little Miss Vane a 
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chance. Anyhow, he’d better marry her 
than the other woman. I nursed him 
when he was a baby, my dear, and I’m 
fond of him. 

There is something nice about Mrs. 
Fernleigh, too. I can’t think it could 
have been her fault, whatever it was she 
did. No, I haven’t found out what it 
was. Still, it would never do for him 
to marry her. 

I’m sure that was either a whale or a 
porpoise. I wish we could see one of 
the officers to ask. 

Miss VANE (taking her hair down, 
eighth night out): What are you so 
cross about, mother? How should / 
know? Very well. I do know. I had 
four dances with Captain Spurway, and 
supper, and sat with him on deck till 
the lights went out. I shall do it again 
if I like. Oh, I’m sick of hearing about 
Mr. Westley. He may be a rising man, 
but he doesn’t rise at me. On the con- 
trary, l’m grateful to Mrs. Fernleigh 
for. stopping you from making me 
marry him. Of course, you meant it 
for my good. I know we're horribly 
poor, and we’ve always been poor; and 
you don’t want me to have a hard life 
as you've had. Poor old mother. 
Weren't you ever in love, mother? I 
don’t know if Captain Spurway is rich 
or poor; but I’m going to say “Yes.” 
Oh! I do! 

Major GENERAL Bompas, C. B. 
(tenth night out): Look here, West- 
ley, 1 want a word with you. I—I was 
at school with your father, you know, 
and—er—you’re making a fool of your- 
self with that woman; a confounded 
fool, sir! Old enough to take care of 
yourself? Pshaw! A man can be a 
blank idiot at thirty, let me tell you. 
Yes, sir, and at sixty, too, confound 
your impertinence, if a woman like your 
Mrs. Fernleigh gets hold of him, Don’t 
swear at me, sir. I won't stand it. 
By , | won’t! She made up her 
mind to catch you from the time you 
came aboard, I tell you. If you can’t 
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keep your temper, it’s no use my talk- 
ing to you. If you knew what was 
said about her in Simla. Yes, sir, I 
will mind my own business in future. 
You—you young ass! 

There’s no doing anything with the 
boy, Mary. I spoke to him like a 
father, but he lost his temper like 
a What did I say? ,Oh—er— 
nothing. 

CotoneL Rute, V. C. (eleventh day 
out): Yes. I know the story about 
Mrs. Fernleigh. She was the wife of 
a man in the Indian Civil, who went 
under. He’s dead now. He wasn’t al- 
together a bad fellow, poor beggar. I 
suspect others were equally to blame; 
but he got found out. I know people 
connect her with it, but I am not aware 
that they have any reason for doing so. 
Was there ever a good-looking woman 
in India that hadn’t things said about 
her? Well, to my mind, she’s more 
sinned against than sinning. Anyhow, 
she’s had a hard time since, and I know 
several things to her credit. Certainly 
I shall not cut her. Well, if Westley 
marries her I shall visit them. I con- 
fess I hope he won't! 

Mr. Vyse (in the smoking room, 
twelfth morning out): Selling sweeps 
be hanged! They’re a regular swindle. 
Lost four pounds this week. If you 
must have a gamble, I’ll bet a level sov. 
on Mrs. Fernleigh versus Westley that 
they’re engaged within a week of land- 
ing. Done! 

I’ve been watching them ever since 
we started. She’s played her cards un- 
commonly well. He may be smart, 
but the smartest chap that ever lived 
couldn’t hold out against a woman of 
her class, unless he recognized the class. 
Westley doesn’t ; and she’ll have him as 
sure at fate! 

THE PurRsER (meeting the doctor as 
he comes back on deck, from carrying 
below Mrs. Golightly’s rug, book, fan, 
et cetera, thirteenth evening out): Well, 


















doc, how goes it? Attending her pro- 
fessionally, are you? For heart trouble, 
I suppose? Wants the doctor always at 
hand, eh? Come, come! You needn’t 
scandalize me. It’s the purser’s duty 
to attend to the ladies. She is rather a 
nice little thing. What are you looking 
for? Cigarette? Here you are. 

We're going to have a big crop of en- 
gagements this voyage, old man. They 
may as well get engaged at sea as 
anywhere else. Yes, and the Spurway- 
Vane affair. Clever little girl that! 
Went for his money, and managed to 
fall in love with him, too. Good double 
event! 

The fellow I’m sorry for is Westley. 
He’s a real good chap; and he had a 
career before him. Now he'll be done 
for, socially.- Upon my word, doc, I 
don’t believe there’s any real harm in 
the Fernleigh Just so. You and I 
see enough women to know. A very 
charming woman; and I should say 
she’s rather better than most. But he’s 
a fool if he marries her!” 

Mrs. GoLiGHtLy (from a deck chair, 
very close to another deck chair, beyond 
the starboard wind screen, fourteenth 
night out): Ssh! You mustn’t, doctor, 
really. Suppose any one saw I 
didn’t say I didn’t want to, but only 
one, then I said one. Here comes 
somebody. Talk about something. 
(With raised voice) A lovely moon, 
isn’t it? Do you notice the peculiar 
shape of that cloud? (Whispering) 
Westley and “the woman!” I was 
afraid they were going to sit here. Isn’t 
it shocking, the way she’s been leading 
him on? She'll make him marry her. 
You see if she doesn’t. I don’t believe 
she could fall in love. You ought not 
to ask. Need not, then. There’s Mrs. 
Taylor; I wonder if she saw. But a 
dark sleeve shows so against a white 
dress. 

THE Captain (after his third relig- 
ious service, on the last Sunday): I 
never listen to ship’s scandal, sir. Mrs. 











Fernleigh is a passenger of the com- 
pany, and therefore entitled to respect 
from its officers. Umph! Umph! 
Smoking-room gossip, smoking-room 
gossip. Started by some of those men 
who play cards instead of coming to 
my services, no doubt. So far as I have 
observed, Mrs. Fernleigh is a most esti- 
mable lady. She sings very nicely, and 
it is a pleasure to accompany her on the 
flute. She also takes a great interest in 
my classes for the children. I make it a 
rule to disbelieve scandal. 

What! Westley going to marry her! 
Dear, dear, dear! I wouldn’t have had 
it happen on board my ship for worlds! 
I knew his father! Of course, I don’t 
say there is anything wrong in her, 
but 

THe Woman (holding out her hand 
to keep him away. The last night of 
the voyage. Lights out; starshine, and 
moonshine, and foam hissing by): 
Don’t say it, don’t say it! Yes, yes! I 
know what you were going to say. It 
is impossible; impossible! No, because 
I do love you. I think you know. That 
was what he did. Yes, you have heard 
it correctly. You have left out what 
was said about me. Of course you 
knew it was a lie! Could any one know 
me, talk to me, be friends with me, and 
not know it was a lie! Yes, yes, dear 
boy, I know. You have proved it by 
asking me to be your wife; and I am go- 
ing to prove it by refusing. Frank, if 
you have any love for me, any pity, do 
not ask me again. If you ask me a 
thousand times I must say “no;” and 
every time it hurts—oh! you don’t 
know how it hurts. I know it hurts 
you, Frank; but it would hurt worse if 
you married me. Ah! You may think 
you would not mind the gossip; but you 
would. Indeed, Frank, I am not setting 
my judgment against yours. It is what 





any one who loved you would advise 
you. Ask your mother, then, when you 
get to Cape Town. No, I can’t promise 
to abide by her decision. 


She would be 











influenced by your wishes. Very well. 
If your mother and Colonel Rule both 
tell me to marry you, I will; but my 
dear—oh, my dear!—they never will! 
Good-by ! 

THE Man (a month later): Looking 
thoughtful? Am I? When a man’s 
been married a week he begins to real- 
ize his awful responsibilities. Sweet- 
heart! Well, I was thinking, if you 


must know. About the imaginary vir- 
tues that you credit me with! 


I pos- 
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sess thera unconsciously then, 
are they? 

Told a lie? No-o. I don’t believe I 
ever have, since I’ve been a man. Do 
you know, I came very near telling one 
a month ago. I should have told it, 
Lucy, if my mother and the colonel had 
decided differently. Certainly I would 
have told you that they advised me to 
marry you, if they hadn’t told you so 
themselves. Because you are the best 
woman in the world! 





COMING OF AUTUMN 


UTUMN came to the hills to-day, 
With a rush and thrill of the blowing trees; 
She was not due for a week, we'll say, 
But the glare and the lightning’s mysteries 
Are gone; all the sky’s cool blue and gray. 


Under the crisp and racing wind, 
Dahlias hold up their velvet heads ; 
Roses, too, though with petals thinned, 
Glow again in their tangled beds, 
While a reddening vine to the wall is pinned. 


We are losing twilights among the dew, 

When we tell old summer good-by, sweetheart ; 
But there is solace as kind as true 

In your freshened cheek, and the early start, 
As I tramp it over the hills with you. 


The slighted links are a joy in store 

When my heart shall leap with my wee white ball, 
Soaring to mend my shameful score; 

When the caddy’s banished to see it fall— 
And I clasp you, quick, to my breast once more! 





RHEEM DoUuGLAs. 














Madasme Renée loncuille 


To the Heavens above us O look and behold 


The Planets that love us, all harnessed in gold! 
What chariots, what horses against us shall bide 
While the stars in their courses do fight on our side? 


Rupyarp KIPLING. 


HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 
LESSON IX.—VENUS IN THE VARIOUS SIGNS 


ENUS, the planet of love, has 
much to do with the soul and the 
higher mind. The various signs 

of the zodiac through which it passes 
seem to hinder or help this planet in 
its expression of harmony, love, and 
soul union. The position of Venus on 
a male nativity may be taken to de- 
scribe the wife, according to the sign in 
which it is poised at the moment of the 
native’s first breath of life. When Ve- 
nus is in the sign Aries at the time a 
person is born, it tends to make him 
very high-minded, with an intense love 
nature of a more or less mental type. 
There is probability of an early love af- 
fair of a romantic kind. Secrecy is 
very likely to mar the real love of this 
Venus-in-Aries native, but sudden im- 
pulsiveness may dispose quickly of all 
secrets. This may be a fortunate 
move or quite the opposite in its in- 
fluence on the native’s reputation. 
Talent in some branch of art often 
follows this position of Venus, but at 
the same time the native will be lacking 
in “stick-to-it-iveness,” never accom- 
plishing much along any one line. He 
will be fond of freedom, and will re- 
bel against any interference in his love 


life. Much criticism may arise on ac- 
count of his unconventional manners 
and actions. This native will be very 
fond of his father, or especially inter- 
ested in his father’s business. Friends 
of an intellectual type will play an im- 
portant part in his life. Money af- 
fairs may be rather unsteady all through 
life. 

Venus in Taurus indicates a very 
different type. Taurus leans toward 
the physical side of things; thus Ve- 
nus’ expression through this sign 
would cause a person to be attracted by 
physical beauty. The feelings and emo- 
tions are, however, deep and true. The 
accepted forms and conventionalities 
will always be heeded by this type of 
person. Taurus is also the sign. of 
money, and a love of gold will be very 
strongly marked in the nature. At the 
same time, the native will be very lib- 
eral and generous in money matters. 
Finances may play a very important 
part in the life, especially in love af- 
fairs. The Venus-in-Taurus person 


would be successful in some profes- 
sion where persistent effort and a posi- 
tive disposition are required. This po- 
sition does not promise great marital 
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happiness; death, or separation, often 
blights the one marriage this type of 
person will contract. 

Venus in the dual sign, Gemini, 
causes many love affairs, or even mar- 
riages. These may occur in a foreign 
land or with some one born a long dis- 
tance from the home of the native. 
There is often found to be a peculiar 
romance connected in some way with 
the family. It can readily be seen that 
this Gemini type of love nature will be 
very much of a flirt, present company 
always being the most- important, no 
matter how often “present company” 
changes—a contrast indeed to the “one- 
love” nature of the preceding sign, 
Taurus. Naturally, the Gemini type 
will be very popular and will have more 
friends than the Taurus type. This is 
the natural, third-house sign, ruling 
near relatives. Venus poised here 
would indicate happiness and benefit 
realized through those near and dear. 
Although the tendencies are toward 
variety and change in everything per- 
taining to this sign, the native with Ve- 
nus in Gemini could never be coarse 
or vulgar in any expression of life. 

When Venus is found in Cancer, 
the native will love home and his 
mother, probably allowing this parent 
to guide his marriage, which may be 
one which comes very much under the 
public eye. At the same time, there 
may be secret love affairs which the 
Venus-in-Cancer nature does not dare 
acknowledge on account of his fear of 
public opinion and criticism. Gain and 
success will come through occupations 
connected with the watery element, or 
through occult studies. If a man has 
Venus in Cancer on his map of life, 
his wife will probably be of a very 
sensitive, occult turn of mind, whose 
name may be known far and wide. As 
regards marriage and money, however, 
this is not a really happy position for 
Venus. 

Venus in the sign Leo claims more 
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freedom. The native will be extrava- 
gant and very ardent in love affairs, 
also very sensitive and intuitive where 
his affections are concerned. Benefits 
will be enjoyed through help from su- 
periors. There may be sadness and sor- 
row in the life that will cause great 
depression or dishonor, and domestic 
affairs at the end of life may be very 
mtich involved. Games of chance or 
speculation often bring this type of 
character a fortune. 

Virgo is not a very congenial sign 
for Venus to shine through. Secrecy 
will play an important part in the love 
nature, always a dangerous indication. 
There may be more than one affair 
going on at the same time. Virgo is 
the sign of sickness, and when it con- 
tains the “love planet,” what could be 
more likely than a tendency toward love 
sickness for this type of nature! The 
native may spend his last days sep- 
arated from the object of his affec- 
tion, resulting in much letter writing 
or many short journeys. This would 
all be done “under cover” to the end 
of his life. However, the nature seeks 
purity and chastity and shuns all that 
is coarse and vulgar. 

Venus is very happily poised in the 
celestial sign Libra. Her vibrations for 
good are therefore stronger. When 
Venus is found here it foretells a union 
for real love. Libra is the sign of 
money. However, responsibility and 
financial difficulties may be experienced 
as a balance to the good it brings. 
Nothing, it seems, can be really per- 
fect on this plane of existence. The 
native will have a sweet, sympathetic 
nature, with a love for some branch of 
art. 

The powerful sign Scorpio affecting 
the love nature through Venus makes 
one jealous, passionate, and careless. 
In low types, immodesty and lack of 
self-control are often very evident. 
This native will invariably be sneaking 
away from friends and relatives to as- 








sociate with those of shady reputations 
and careless habits. He will be much 
attracted to the opposite sex, through 
whom he will seldom, if ever, gain any 
happiness. There is sorrow and trou- 
ble in love and marriage. In an other- 
wise unhappy and unfortunate chart 
these tendencies may point to an in- 
trigue resulting in death through poi- 
son or some form of suicide. Friends, 
at some time in life, may try to in- 
jure the reputation of this native. 
There may be a legacy inherited, but it 
will probably be lost or there will be 
much trouble experienced in getting 
possession of it. Money may be gained 
in some way connected with death or 
liquids. 

Venus in Sagittarius points toward 
a love affair with one from a long dis- 
tance, Sagittarius being the natural sign 
of foreign affairs. This double-bodied 
sign also tends toward more than one 
marriage. It may make the native fond 
of pleasure, light-hearted, and gay, but 
ever steadfast and loyal to all attach- 
ments. Little duties around the home 
will be a delight to this nature, while 
children, dumb animals, and all kinds 
of pets will receive the most loving care 
and attention. It is probable that very 
powerful friends will assist this native 
financially at certain periods in his life. 
Money will be gained through intelli- 
gent investments or speculations, or 
both. The subject will also benefit by 
legacy, probably after marriage. 

The cold, crafty Capricorn, lending 
its color and character to the love na- 
ture through Venus, tends to subdue or 
restrict the affections. There will be 
calculating, ambitious tendencies. The 
heart and affections will probably be 
given to one of a different age, either 
much older or much younger than the 
native. Even in this there may be de- 
lay or disappointment, or the loved one 
may act with indifference and coldness, 
much to this native’s distress. The Cap- 
ricon love nature may be very skill- 


fully and cleverly used to gain recog- 
nition or fame in the world. Love is 
never “wasted on the winds” by the na- 
tive with Venus poised in this sign. No 
hasty, impulsive marriage results from 
this position of the heavenly body, but 
a carefully calculated, convenient tie, 
which turns out just as unhappily as 
could be expected, all the reckoning 
and premeditating seeming to go for 
naught. This native will often make 
friends with strange characters. Money 
will come from steady saving and eco- 
nomical tendencies, with a probability 
of gain or benefit from foreign invest- 
ments. 


Answers to Correspondents, 

CuiLp, born September 19, 1918, 5 a. m, 
at Winfield, Kansas.—The sun being in Virgo 
and the moon in Pisces, this is a most in- 
teresting child. There is going to be great 
refinement and artistic ability manifest in 
the character. He will have a very deep 
and penetrating understanding of psychic 
and mystical subjects. Probably by now he 
is tearing his playthings apart, not for the 
love of destruction, but for the keen desire 
to know all hidden mysteries. He will have 
to know the “why” of everything; his ques- 
tions should be answered truthfully. Later 
on, he will show signs of a very retiring 
nature and will wish to be alone and undis- 
turbed. A wonderful and lovable character 
from whom the world ought to hear. 


Basy Grr, born July 20, 1920, between II 
and 11:15 a. m., at Argyle, Ontario, Canada. 
—The sun was in Cancer and the moon in 
Virgo when this intellectual, courteous, and 
brilliant little ego was born. She will be 
extremely sensitive and shy as she grows 
a little older, and should be treated in the 
most delicate manner. Her feelings willbe 
deeper than one can well imagine. She 
could successfully come before the public. 
When she is three or four years old she 
should be guarded very carefully. When 
she is twenty-three the moon begins to cross 
a very critical point on her map of life. 
This aspect lasts three or four years, these 
being the most important years of her life, 
and a turning point for her, ‘ 

Mr. J. G. P., born Sunday, November 26, 
1899, at Alta, Nebraska—You were born 
with six planets out of nine expressing them- 
selves through the sign Sagittarius. A some- 
what peculiar life sems to have been given 
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you to work out. Few people can under- 
stand your real disposition, nor can they 
appreciate your virtues, or rather, I should 
say, your lack of vice and mischief. Do not 
be too outspoken. For the last few years 
everything seems to have either pulled 
against you or done nothing at all. Try to 
do your best under the existing circumstances 
until you are twenty-three or twenty-four, 
when a big change comes into your life. 
You will hardly know yourself for the same 
person. You will look back on that period, 
around the age of twenty-four, as a turning 
point in your life. 

Miss I. B., born Thursday, February 8, 
1900, at 8 a. m., at Tampa, Florida—yYour 
friends might call you slightly eccentric, for 
you have real originality and delight in not 
being commonplace. New and_ unusual 
things interest you, since your mind is of 
the inventive type. You have entered a criti- 
cal period of your life this year, during 
which you will experience changes of an un- 
usual kind. If your father is with you, he 
should be very careful of his health this year. 

Mrs. O. D. A., Born Monday, February 16, 
1874, Oklahoma.—The aspects in your life 
have endowed you with much ingenuity, a 
love of novelty, keen imagination, and a very 
impressionable nature, which is, perhaps, too 
easily influenced by friends you admire. It 
is often very difficult for you to make a quick 


~_ 


feet 


choice when you really wish to do so. 


As 
life advances you may develop some peculi- 


arity in belief. You ask for a list of good 
books on astronomy. Don’t you mean 
astrology? I fear you have one difficult year 
ahead of you—1921—but in 1922 conditions 
will improve and keep right on improving. 

Mr. S. R. E, Born Saturday, April 14, 
1888.—A well-balanced nature is shown from 
the aspects, also a somewhat artistic tem- 
perament, with a gay, healthy, light-hearted 
imagination. He must have his own way, 
but generally has good judgment. All his 
mental work for years past ought to make 
a showing now. There will be powerful in- 
fluences at work for success, especially this 
year. He has few failings, as people go in 
this world. 

Miss L. C,, Born Monday, July 24, 1893, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma.—The Sun in Leo and the 
Moon in Sagittarius is a very good com- 
bination, where the best side of Leo is mani- 
fest. It gives a philosophical disposition and 
a witty good nature, which is a fortunate 
combination. Success will come through en- 
terprise and probably investments. You 
ought to have good artistic ideas, or ability in 
some artistic line. You took your present 
position under favorable aspects, but let me 
warn you not to overdo. The planets are 
very slow next year—your life will be quict 
and uneventful—but big years are just ahead. 


Cea 


THE STARS ARE FULL OF QUIETNESS 


TH 


E stars are full of quietness, 
The sea is full of sleep; 


Why will you cling to strife and stress, 
My heart, when deep 

The sky is full of quietness, 
And the sea of sleep? 


The stars are full of comforting, 
And the sea of rest; 

O little heart, why will you shout 
And beat against my breast, 

When the sky is full of comforting, 
And the sea of rest? . 


Sea, in my cupped and waiting hands 
Your gifts of silence heap; 

Sky, give me your drowsiness, 
And of your silence deep. 

For little hearts are stubborn things 
And must be soothed asleep. 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 














Fetters of Fear 
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A tremendously big story of a young surgeon, whose hand faltered at a crucial 
moment, of the break in his career, and of the hand Fate finally used to help him 
shake off the ‘‘fetters of fear.’”’ Two women play big parts in the doctor’s life, and 
his love story, with all its bitter experience, is one of intense and vivid interest. 


OUNG Doctor Thomas Condon 
Y sat behind the drawn curtains 
of the big drawing-room, his 
thus far unnecessary office and his nec- 
essary lodging, and reflected bitterly 
upon the astonishing healthiness of the 
inhabitants of New York. He was 
helped in these reflections by the study 
of his bank book, which lay open on 
the table before him, the green-shaded 
gas drop-lamp shining coldly upon its 
sparse entries. 

Tom had been moved to a close but 
supererogatory study of the volume by 
a few words with his imposing land- 
lady in the hall earlier in the evening. 
The study was supererogatory because 
he knew to the last penny exactly what 
he had in bank. It was the precise 
amount below which the Hay and 
Horse Exchange would not permit its 
depositors to draw, requesting them in- 
stead to withdraw their unremunera- 
tive accounts. And as the Hay and 
Horse Exchange was notoriously the 
repository of the wealth of the poor, 
there was no other bank to which to 
remove when that ignominy befell ofte. 

Tom had deferred his purely cere- 
monial study of the figures until nearly 
midnight. He had been feeling de- 
jected enough before Mrs. Babson had 
waylaid him and had intimated, with 
a firmness which her professional unc- 
tuousness of voice by no means lessened, 


that she must be paid in full before 
the end of her fiscal week if Doctor 
Condon was to retain his room. He 
had solaced himself with a good many 
pipes and a little dipping into the ‘‘Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor.” It needed no 
study of Tom’s bookshelves with the 
Victorian poets, the leisurely, idling es- 
sayists jostling his few medical books, 
to know that he had a sentimental 
streak ; his countenance proclaimed that 
—thin, eager-eyed, a little shy, a little 
wistful, a little prophetic of melancholy. 

“Tt’s a strategic mistake to move after 
one is established,” Tom told himself 
gloomily. “Though what good it has 
done me to get established in this place, 
Heaven only knows. Not a patient, 
but Mrs. Babson herself, once, when 
she had a tummyache in the middle of 
the night and couldn’t get to her favor- 
ite osteopath, darn him! Certainly 
enough was spent on my education to 
enable me to get along, at twenty-seven, 
without applying to the family for as- 
sistance.” He looked disgruntedly 
around the walls at the various diplo- 
mas stating the entire confidence which 
several institutions of medical learning 
had in the ability of Doctor Thomas 
Condon to cope with disease. 

He did not reach any conclusion in re- 
gard to what he ought to do. His mind 
went wool-gathering again. Perhaps he 
ought to have stayed in St. Johnsbury, 








clerking in old Popples’ store. Or per- 
haps he even ought to have stayed on 
Uncle Edgar’s farm, on the rocky hills 
outside St. Johnsbury. Why had he 
felt that terrific impulse to learn the 
art of healing in a world in which no- 
body ever needed to be healed? Ah, 
well! He supposed that Uncle Edgar’s 
_ adopted daughter, Letty, had something 
to do with it. Letty would undoubtedly 
have married him if he had stayed on 

















He mixed a little aromatic ammonia in a 
glass of water and told her, with pro- 
fessional imperiousness, to drink it. 
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Uncle Edgar’s place, and he had not 
wanted Letty to marry him. She 
tipped the scale at one hundred and 
eighty-seven. Even if Mrs. Babson 
evicted him and his books and his pipes 
from her “large, well-furnished front 
room, with two closets and running 
water, suitable for doctor or dentist,” 
he could not be sorry that he had placed 
himself definitely outside the range of 
Letty’s machinations. 

The bell above his door rang loudly. 
Tom jumped. It was the second time 
since he had placed his sign in Mrs. 
Babson’s front window that the bell, 
labeled ‘“Doctor’s Bell,” had been 
pushed. One night the genial lodger 
from the floor above had pushed it. 
It-was probably he again. Tom moved 
hostilely toward the front door. He 
was good-natured, but he was hanged 
if he wanted drunkards to impose upon 

















him. Let the fellow remember his 
keys! 

He switched on the light in the ves- 
tibule as he passed to its outer door. 
He flung it open half defiantly. But 
the light from within and the light from 
a street lamp shone, not upon the burly 
figure of a home-coming reveler, but 
upon a girl, slight and trembling. A 
face, flowerlike and lovely, was turned 
up toward Tom. Little breaths of ex- 
citement or fear came gaspingly through 
a pair of parted rose-petal lips. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” The girl moaned 
rather than articulated. 

“What is it? What is it? Has any- 
thing, any one, frightened you?” Tom 
stepped resolutely out onto the top stone 
step and looked up and down the street. 
There was no one in sight. 

“Are you the doctor?” the girl 
gasped, clinging to the stone embrasure 
for support. 

“Yes; Doctor Condon. 
a doctor?” 

She swayed, and it seemed to Tom 
that she would have fallen but for his 
steadying arm. 

“Come into the office and sit down 
and get your breath. You can tell me 
what the trouble is while I am getting 
my bag.” 

The girl obeyed, walking unsteadily. 
Tom put her down gently in the big 
armchair in which he had been reading 
the “Reveries of a Bachelor” and the 
statement of the Hay and Horse Ex- 
change Bank as to its dealings with 
him. He saw that she was even love- 
lier than he had thought at first glance, 
a slim, willowy creature of nineteen or 
twenty, her hair wonderfully, silverly 
blond above a face that made Tom 
think of gardens of violets, pink almond 
blossoms, red roses, lilies, all the famil- 
iar similes of a young man with a taste 
for Victorian poets. He mixed a little 
aromatic ammonia in a glass of water 
and told her, with professional imperi- 
ousness, to drink it. She did so, with 


Do you want 


a docility that made a pulse throb pleas- 
urably somewhere in Tom’s anatomy, 
and after a minute or two she regained 
urably somewhere in Tom’s anatomy, 
her errand. 

“I’m ashamed of myself,” she said, 
smiling faintly. “But it is the first time 
I was ever out on the streets of New 
York after dark. Cicely said she’d 
come, she knew I would be frightened, 
but I was afraid to stay there in the 
room with dad. ‘Suppose he should die 
while you are out,’ I said to her. ‘I 
should die, I should go crazy, I could 
never stand it.’ And so then she said 
that I must come after you myself. She 
had seen your sign in the window, and 
so I came. It’s only from around the 
corner, but I thought some one was 
running after me.” 

Tom wanted to reassure her, but the 
doctor in him was stronger than the 
young man who read poetry. 

“It’s your father who’s sick? 
is the matter with him?” 

“T don’t know. He’s in great pain. 
He waked Cicely, knocking on the wall.” 

“Ts there a telephone? I should like 
to know what remedies and instruments 
to take.” 

There was, the little messenger 
thought, a telephone in the house, but 
she believed that it was in the landlady’s 
quarters. And the landlady had gone 
away to spend the night. If the land- 
lady had been at home she might have 
told them the name of her own doc- 
tor; they were newcomers to the city. 
They had arrived from the South only 
three days ago. If he should call up, 
she doubted if he would get any an- 
swer. The landlady’s rooms were on 
the main floor, and theirs, it seemed, 
on the top; Cicely would not hear the 
bell ring. 

“Well, I'll take everything that I 
think might come in handy. We'd bet- 
ter get along as fast as possible.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, her face, which 
had grown normally smooth and rosy, 


What 











twisting again into an expression of 
terror. “Poor dad! Oh, I am so 
frightened——_” 

“You mustn’t be,” said Tom reso- 
nantly. “It is probably an acute indi- 
gestion, and it hurts him like the devil. 
But we'll have him right in a jiffy. 
You always want to remember, Miss— 
Miss 

“My name is Richmond, Stella Rich- 
mond,” she supplied. 

“Thank you. What I was saying is 
that you always want to remember, 
Miss Richmond, that your mood has an 
actual potency in a sick room. You 
must always believe in the best instead 
of the worst outcome. It helps the 
patient.” 

That’s what Cicely says. I tell her 
she might as Well be a Christian Scien- 
tist or something like that, and be done 
with it. Besides, I can’t help being 
afraid. Afraid of dreadful things, I 
mean—the dark and thunderstorms and 
snakes and sickness and wild bulls and 
mad dogs and lonely roads.” 

“Sh!” Tom laughed as he inter- 
rupted her litany of fear. She laughed 
with him. And then they turned up 
the steps of another lodging house, the 
duplicate of the one they had just left, 
except that it was, perhaps, a trifle 
dingier. Stella Richmond led him up 
through the unaired heaviness of the 
dim-lit halls and the shabbily carpeted 
stairs to two rooms under the skylight. 
In the smaller of them, a hall room, he 
found his patient and with him the 
Cicely of Stella’s narrative. 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” the girl cried 
in accents of intense relief. “I thought 
something had happened. I thought 
you might not have been in, doctor. 
He’s been like that for half an hour.” 
She fell silent as Tom stepped up to 
the bed and put a testing finger upon 
the pulse of the middle-aged man who 
lay unconscious, but moaning and gasp- 
ing on the bed. The two girls watched 
him breathlessly. After a few minutes 











Stella covered her face with her hands 
and ran from the room crying. Cicely 
answered Tom’s questions briefly and 
intelligently. She obeyed his instruc- 


tions with swift accuracy. The doctor 
in Tom took satisfaction in her sanity, 
her responsiveness to orders, but in the 
unprofessional background of his mind 
there fluttered the golden-haired vision 
of the frightened younger sister. 

It was not until they had given the 
sufferer morphine that he was released 
from the pain which had rendered 
him unconscious. Tom’s examination, 
coupled with what he learned from 
Cicely, made him dubious of the out- 
come of the attack. 

“T hope you will tell me the truth 
as you see it,” said Cicely in her con- 
trolled voice. She looked at him 
squarely out of a pair of earnest, gray 
eyes. He liked her looks; she was 
wholesome and reliable. Of course she 
was not a beauty, like that little sister 
of hers, but she was going to be a com- 
fortable human being to deal with in 
the sick room. “I can bear anything. 
Of course, everybody can! But I can 
bear it a lot more easily if there isn’t 
any unnecessary shock about it. Do 
you think he is going to get better?” 

Her lips quivered as she put the ques- 
tion. Tom looked at her with profes- 
sional reassurances rising to his lips. 
3ut he did not utter them. 

“T can’t tell. I hope so. I’m going 
to do all I can. But you might as well 
be prepared.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and turned 
away. Then Tom thought perhaps he 
had been intrusive for a mere emer- 
gency doctor. He found himself a little 
hot and stammery when he spoke again: 

“T understood from—from your sis- 
ter that you were strangers in New 
York, but perhaps there is some doc- 
tor, some other doctor. i 

“No. We don’t know any physicians. 
We know very few people. My father 
had come on to take a position in a cot- 














ton-export house, but we have very few 
personal associations here; none, I may 
say. I'll be very glad if you will give 
my father all the help you can.” 

Tom was so sorry for her and for 
the lovely, touching, frightened child in 
the next room that he forgot to be 
grimly amused at the implication about 
the value of his professional time. 

For the next three days he was con- 
stantly with the ‘Richmonds. The 
morning after her father’s seizure 
Cicely communicated with his new em- 
ployers, and a man from the office 
came up to make rather perfunctory 
inquiries and proffers of aid. But, ex- 
cept for him and for the landlady, Tom 
was the only person who came. Em- 
barrased to the point of stuttering, he 
had spoken of the possibility of their 
requiring a nurse; he had been almost 
sure that they could not afford one, 
and Cicely had promptly confirmed the 
impression, 

“I can nurse him, myself, perfectly,” 
she had said. “You won’t find me 
stupid or neglectful, I am sure. We 
can’t afford a trained nurse, we couldn’t 
even afford a private room in the hos- 
pital, and I should hate to send my 
father to a public ward. That is, un- 
less he would get better care.” 

“Oh, Cicely!’ Stella, standing by, 


ejaculated. “How can you think of 
such a thing? Think of the dis- 
grace ad 





“There’s no disgrace at all about it,” 
Tom interrupted, but rather liking her 
pride notwithstanding. “Only, it really 
isn’t necessary. Your father will either 
pull up in a few days or os 

“Cicely! Cicely!’ Stella clung to 
her sister, all the color drained out of 
her pretty face, her violet-blue eyes 
dark in sudden intensity of fear. 
“Cicely! But father isn’t going to— 





isn’t going to—oh, I’m so frightened!” 
“Of course he isn’t, Miss Stella,” said 

Tom as reassuringly as possible. “He'll 

undoubtedly get over this in a few days, 
9 





and Miss Cicely will be able to nurse 
him without breaking down herself for 
that little time. I dare say you can 
help her out, can’t you?” He addressed 
the question to Stella rather for the 
pleasure of a long, smiling gaze at her 
countenance than because he needed to 
hear her answer. 

“Oh!” Stella looked a little blank 
and her voice was dubious. “Of course, 
I can do anything that Cicely tells me. 
But I couldn’t stay alone with dad. I 
couldn’t do anything like that. I’d be 
so afraid of doing something wrong if 
I were left to myself.” 

Tom was the proper physician for 
a moment. He looked a little grave. 
“But Miss Cicely will have to get out 
every day or we'll have her falling sick 
on our hands. I couldn’t let her un- 
dertake the nursing all alone unless I 
was sure that she could get out.” 

“I shall be all right,” said Cicely 
rather shortly. ‘I’m not very deperid- 
ent on outdoor exercise.” 

“I shall come in and take your place 
myself,” said Tom warmly, dropping 
all pretense of a busy professional life. 
“Heaven knows I’ve plenty of time!” 
Then he colored awkwardly. Would 
he merely frighten the girls into be- 
lieving that he could not treat their 
father properly? He knew well enough 
that he could, but he would hate to 
have them skeptical of his ability. But 
his admission of leisure seemed to con- 
vey no doubt to the minds of either 
of them. And, though Cicely protested, 
he came in two afternoons and drove 
her out of the sick room and he and 
Stella took her place. 

Mr. Richmond did not recover. At 
the end of the fourth day he died, and 
Cicely, tears in her good, gray eyes, told 
Tom that she would not take him home 
for burial. Tom understood. She did 
not have the money. Hang the rule 
of the Hay and Horse Exchange about 
the minimum balance required of every 
depositor ! 











“If you would let me,” he began, “if 


- - you and your sister would only let me 


—I’ve some money lying idle in the 
bank. If you want to go home—TI really 
wish you would let me do anything I 
ean for you. Couldn’t you take it? 
Just a loan, until any time it is con- 
venient ” He paused and wiped the 
perspiration from his brow. 

“You’re awfully good,” said Cicely, 
“but we couldn’t think of it. There’s 
no reason why we should go back to 
Petersburg. We didn’t really belong 
there. Dad had been there only a few 
years.” 

“Well, not to Petersburg, then, but 
wherever your old home is. I thought, 
you see, that you might like your father 
to rest beside your mother, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“No, thank you very much.” Cicely’s 
face was very white, her manner ab- 
rupt. Tom felt convicted of having 
blundered in where angels would fear 
to tread. His face showed his embar- 
rassment and contrition. Even Cicely 
was aware of the look. 

“Please don’t feel that you have said 
anything you oughtn’t,” she told him. 
“You’ve been a most wonderful friend. 
I don’t know what I—I don’t know 
what Stella and I could have done with- 
out you. But—but we’ve all been 
rather rolling stones. Some day I’ll— 
we'll tell you about our wanderings. 
But to-day I only want you to under- 
stand that we are not miserable be- 
cause our father is not to lie among 
his own people. It isn’t just the matter 
of money, although that has something 
to do with it—a lot to do with it.” She 
was sternly honest. “But it’s also be- 
cause there’s no compelling reason why 
he should—he should—be buried”—her 
lips forced the grim words out—‘in 
any particular place.” 

So John Richmond’s body, like that 
of tens of thousands in the great, home- 
less city, had its brief period of lying 
in state in an undertaker’s establish- 





ment. And it was followed to the grave 
by only five mourners—his two daugh- 
ters, his landlady, Tom, and the per- 
functory man from the office. 

There was a period when Tom de- 
clared that Stella, his first professional 
caller, his midnight summoner, had 
brought others to him. For, as unrea- 
sonably as it had remained silent before, 
his doorbell now began to ring. More- 
over, Mrs. Babson’s star boarder, a 
severe lady approaching sixty, having 
quarreled with other physicians, em- 
ployed Tom. It was _ remunerative 
while it lasted. Of course, she quar- 
reled eventually with him, but in the 
meantime she had enabled him to make 
his peace with the landlady, and the 
“Doctor’s Bell” had formed the habit 
of ringing. 

The pressure of his professional life 
was not such, however, that the Rich- 
mond girls drifted out of it. Cicely had 
tried to demand his account. 

“T send out bills only once a year,” 
he told her grandly. She had _ pro- 
tested, but he had stuck to it. 

“We aren’t quite beggars, you know,” 
she had said. “I let you into the secret 
of our poverty not to get your pity 
or to be let off from paying your Dill, 
but just so that you would understand.” 

Tom thought she was a little tiresome 
in her insistence. He liked Stella’s 
round-eyed way of regarding the matter 
better. Stella had melted with grati- 
tude and had, it appeared, seen no rea- 
son for overruling his kindness. She 
took it as a child would take a gift 
from Santa Claus. It was curious that 
two sisters should be so unlike! Not 
that any one in the world could be 
quite like Stella, of course. Anyway, 
he had his own way about the bill. 
It wasn’t going to be presented until 
the first of the year; no power on earth 
could force him to present it sooner! 
And meantime, since it was a lovely, 
sunshiny day, wouldn’t the girls come 
out with him for an airing? 














Stella thought it 
would be perfectly 
wonderful to go, and 
went. Cicely said 
she had letters to 
write, and stayed at 
home. They did not 
take her long, how- 
ever, and, when she | 
was through, she be- 
gan studying the 
“Help Wanted” col- | 
umns of the Sunday 


newspapers. 
Her father had ! 
not been dead a 


month when she told 
Tom that she had a 
job. 

“It's a good- 
enough job,” she 
said in response to 
his congratulations 
and inquiries. 
“Good enough to be- 
gin with, anyway. 
I’m not going to tell 
you what it is. It 
will be better later. 
But this is what I 
want to talk to you 
about. I want to 
get a tiny, little flat, 
just the tiniest thing 
in the world, you 
understand. Just a 
place Stella and I 





where she can keep 
house. 
would give her an 
occupation, too. Do you think we 
could manage it on twenty a week? 
There'll be that much from father’s in- 
surance and from what I shall make.” 
Tom inwardly cursed his lack of 
means. Not even with Mrs. Babson’s 
best lodger as his patient did he see 
his way clear to setting up a married 
establishment. He couldn’t ask Stella 


Finally Stella permitted the 
young man to lift her down 
can call our own, from the wall. Cicely, on 
her window seat, frowned as 

% she witnessed th m 
A little flat er, ee 




















to be his wife, and they couldn’t offer 
Cicely a home yet. The best he could 
do was to advise Cicely, and to go flat- 
hunting with her in the remotest reaches 
of the. Bronx. They found three sunny 
little rooms in a mechanics’ neighbor- 
hood an hour away from City Hall. 
They computed expenses, bought some 
secondhand furniture, and had a little 


- 


fas 


feast one night when they had invested 
heavily in blue willow ware, then ob- 
tainable at a moderate price. And Tom 
had told Stella, who was timorous about 
staying alone while Cicely went down- 
town to work, that there was nothing 
in the world for her to be afraid of 
in that nice, simple neighborhood. So 
she reconsidered her determination to 
die of fright the very first day that 
Cicely left her alone in the place. 

He did not propose to her, however, 
until his great piece of good fortune 
befell. His classmate and friend, Jim 
Holland, upon leaving the medical 
school, had gone into practice with his 
father just out of New York. And 
Jim’s love affair had gone wrong, or 
a late attack of wanderlust had struck 
him, or something had happened to 
make him give up his partnership and 
set out for the Orient. Old Doctor 
Holland offered his place to Tom, per- 
haps not quite on the same terms as 
those on which Jim had held it, but 
still on terms that caused Tom to com- 
mandeer a taxi and start for the Bronx 
after he had accepted them. He dis- 
carded the taxi, by the way, before he 
reached the Harlem River, but that was 
only because he thought the subway 
would be quicker. 

Stella was not expecting him, and 
seemed a little perturbed when she saw 
him. He did not notice that. He did 
not notice that the exquisite neatness 
which usually adorned the little flat was 
lacking; he did not notice that Stella 
slammed the bedroom door hastily 
when they went into the little living 
room, or, if he did notice it, it did not 
occur to him that its beds were still 
unmade. He did not notice that there 
was dust on the table, on the books, or 
crumbs on the floor. He only noticed 
that Stella’s bright hair was a shining 
halo about her pink-and-white face, 
that her eyes were the loveliest blue 
in the world, that she was altogether 
adorable. 
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He told her so brokenly. 


He had 
always been careful not to frighten her 
pretty, childlike freedom by any over- 
boldness of loverlike demonstration, 
But to-day he stretched out his arms to- 
ward her, and there were tears in his 
eyes and in his voice as he cried: 


“Stella! Stella! 
to me, won’t you 

Stella came, a little wondering, but, 
on the whole, not unwilling. And when 
his arms closed about her and his lips 
touched her bright hair, and after 
hoarse, tender words of love and long- 
ing, he remembered to mention the Hol- 
land assistantship, she cuddled very 
contentedly against his shoulder and 
said that she had always wanted to live 
in a nice suburb and that she was so 
glad they were going to be married— 
she had been so afraid of being an old 
maid! 


Come to me. Come 


a? 


Tom came laggingly home to the lit- 
tle cottage that was the last on the 
street, the pretty, little cottage whose 
lawn abuted upon the grounds of the 
Elmcliff Golf Club. He was tired to 
death. He had been more interested 
than he realized in the last case, and 
now that he and nature had failed, and 
the superb young woman for whose life 
they had been fighting had gone out, 
he was, for the moment, done for. He 
was still young, and he hadn’t yet fitted 
out his mind with a neat series of 
water-tight compartments, one for each 
case. That fine young mother whom 
he had failed to save, whom he. and 
science and the consultants had failed 
to save, filled the whole of his mind 
and heart as he tramped from the office 
toward his house. 

He hoped that Stella would be there 
and that she wouldn’t be in one of 
her unreasonable moods. He hoped 
also that there wouldn’t be any more 
calls for him to-day. Old Holland had 
been darned good, telling him to go off 
and have a round or two of golf be- 
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fore dinner and a good night’s sleep 
after it, and promising him that not a 
call should reach him until office hours 
to-morrow morning. But one could 
never be sure. A doctor could never 
be sure. Old Holland might mean all 
he said, but if the calls piled up 
Anyway, he would hope for the best. 
And the very best would be to find 
Stella at home and in one of her dear, 
cuddly, kittenlike moods. He would 
have liked a more mature sympathy and 
understanding than she could give, but 
he would not complain if only she were 
at her best. What an illogical fellow 
he must be to feel so little sympathy 
with Stella’s moodiness these days 
when he was all sympathy and sorrow 
over that other young woman. But 
then Stella had been moody before she 
had her present excellent excuse for 
variability. And the young mother who 
had died had never been capricious. 

He turned his key in the latch and 
pushed into the hall. The cottage was 
built on the lines of a small, old-fash- 
ioned New England farmhouse. He 
had rejoiced in it when they had found 
it. Now he felt no particular joy. He 
stooped automatically to pick up one 
of his cloth caps from the floor. He 
gave a yodel to inform his wife that 
he was at home. There was an answer- 
ing yodel, but it was not Stella’s. He 
turned, and, at the door of the living 
room, he saw his sister-in-law. 

“Hello, Cicely!” he cried, dropping 
his load of anxiety and greeting her 
with pleasure. He had grown to be 
very fond of Cicely, after he had re- 
covered from his first pique because 
she flatly declined to make one of the 
new menage and had resisted even 
Stella’s wail: “But, Cicely, what'll I do 
without you? I shall be so afraid out 
there where I don’t know any one! 
And when Tom has night calls I just 
shall die of fright. You’ve got to come, 
Cicely; you’ve got to!” And Cicely 
had merely laughed and called Stella 
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a goose and had. said that nothing 
would induce her to be a permanent fix- 
ture in any love birds’ nest. She’d be 
a frequent guest, of course, but no 
more. And when Stella had further— 
and, to Tom, somewhat astonishingly— 
moaned that she could never keep house 
by herself, Cicely had retorted dryly 
that she’d never learn younger and that 
she had better set her mind at once to 
the repairing of the deficiencies in her 
domestic education. She had seemed 
a bit harsh with the lovely child, and 
Tom had been aggrieved. But 'the year 
had taught him that the older sister 
had been right. It had been hard 
enough, the process of adjustment and 
of—yes, disillusionment—and he could 
not have endured another’s witnessing 
it. 

“Hello, Tom,” she answered him 
now, smiling at him affectionately. 
“I’m glad some one’s come home. Will 
you and Stella put me up overnight? 
I felt hungry for the smell of grass 
and the sight of a sky not all cut up 
by roofs.” 

“Of course we will. 
home?” 

“No. She’s playing tennis, the laun- 
dress says. To-day’s laundry day in 
your happy home, and so I ws able 
to get in without burglarizing the place. 
You haven’t found a regular maid to 
replace Signe, so the laundress tells 
me.” ; 

“No,” said Tom gloomily. 

“You look tired. I’ve got the kettle 
on. I'll have a cup of tea in a few 
minutes.” 

“Good work,” said Tom with rather 
mechanical enthusiasm. “I'll run up 
and get into knickers and golf shoes. 
I may be able to do nine holes before 
dinner. Holland sent me home for the 
rest of the day, and said he’d do the 
other visits himself. I feel edgy.” 

“Go ahead,” Cicely said, and they 
parted. When he came down to the 


But isn’t Stella 


bright living room that ran the whole 
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length of the little house along one side, 
she and the tea were cozily ensconced 
in a bowed window. Some of the vexa- 
tion he had felt on learning that Stella 
was away slipped from him. What a 
nice-looking girl Cicely was! She 
seemed younger to him than she had 
in the days of his utter absorption in 
Stella. Perhaps she had dropped age 
along with her elder-sisterly authority. 
He liked her silk blouse and her trim 
brown homespun skirt. 

“Well, and how’s business?” he 
asked her as he took a cup of tea from 
her. 

“Booming along quite comfortably,” 
she answered with a smile. “There are 
no end of women in New York who 
are ready to eat corn fritters or waffles 
at any moment of the day.” 

“It was a lucky venture, that of 
yours.” 

“Yes. But how shocked you would 
have been if you had known, that first 
day, that I had taken a job as cook 
for a lunch and tea room!” 

“Not I,” said Tom. “I should have 
thought it fine and sporting of you, 
although I should never have been able 
to believe that it would end up, in a 
year and a half, with your being a 
partner in the concern.” 

“Ah, you didn’t know what a good 
cook I was! And Stella would have 
been shocked, anyway, if she had 
known. She would have lived in 
deadly fear of its being found out by 
some of our old acquaintances, not that 
one of them meant the least thing in 
our lives! However, she doesn’t mind 
my being a business woman on the road 
to success. Who’s she playing tennis 
with ?” 

“I don’t know.” Tom’s plain, kind 
face looked tired. “She knows a lot 
of people out here now. I rather wish 
she wouldn’t do anything to tire herself 
out. I wish—I wish—would I be put- 


ting too much on you if I asked you 
to speak to her?” 
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“T’ll speak to her, of course, if you 
want me to.” Cicely’s voice was a little 
troubled. She looked at her brother- 
in-law’s clouded face with understand- 


ing eyes. “But she won’t pay much 
attention. She’s grown beyond me out 
here. She likes Elmcliff and she likes 


the people and the life centering around 
the country club. I haven’t much in- 
fluence with her, Tom, any more. I’m 
telling you so frankly. I never had a 
great deal, but since she’s married and 
since she’s been a sort of success as a 
young married woman, I have less than 
ever. Why not get Doctor Holland to 
speak to her? He’s taking care of her, 
isn’t he?” 

Tom nodded. “But I don’t like to 
let it go outside the family that my 
wife doesn’t pay any attention to my 
freely offered professional advice,” he 
said with an effort after humor. “Oh, 
probably I’m too fussy. Stella thinks 


I am. Want to come and caddy for 
me ?” 
“No, thank you. T’ll stay here. 


Stella will soon be coming in, I guess. 
The laundress said she went off just be- 
fore lunch id 

“Oh!” said Tom heavily, looking at 
his watch. He put it back in his pocket 
and went off with a “see you later.” 
Cicely, watching him, sighed a little. 
She stretched herself in the window 
seat. She reminded herself what fun 
Tom and Stella had taken in its con- 
struction. It was only a little over 
a year ago, and there was the unmis- 
takable air of impending trouble over 
the little house already! 

Soon two figures came sauntering 
into view, Stella’s and a man’s. They 
paused at the stone wall. Stella made 
a pretty pantomime of fright over 
climbing it. Cicely could imagine what 
delicious little shrieks and panicky 
laughter she was emitting. Then she 
was persuaded to mount to the top; 
her companion vaulted over and held 
out his hands invitingly. It was a de- 

















lightful picture—the girl on the stone 
wall, with an apple tree just between 
green leaf and pink bloom over her 
left shoulder, and the handsome young 
man stretching out his hands to her. 
Stella had tossed her hat over the wall, 
and her hair, bright as a nymph’s, blew 
about her flushed, young face. Finally 
she permitted the young man to lift her 
down from the wall. Cicely, on her 
window seat, frowned as she witnessed 
the ceremony. Yet she wasn’t sure that 
there had been any particular irt@iscre- 
tion in it! 

“Or I shouldn’t be sure, if it weren’t 
Stella!” she amended her thoughts 
aloud. 

The players in the little comedy 
passed out of sight behind the house, 
and after a few minutes Stella entered 
the house alone, humming a little tune. 
Once inside, she dropped her air long 
enough to yodel. It was the form of 
announcement she and Tom always 
used to notify each other of entrance. 
But when Cicely, for the second time 
that day, gave the answering call, she 
looked startled, peevish even. 

“Why, Cicely!” she cried, poking her 
head into the living-room door. “Why, 
Cicely! Fancy your being here!” 

“T hope you don’t mind?” said Cicely 
with determined cheerfulness. 

Stella crossed to the window seat, 
and as she dropped a kiss upon her 
sister’s hair she looked through the 
bowed windows toward the apple tree, 


taking optical measurements. She 
frowned. 
“Mind! I’m pleased as anything. 


But why didn’t you let me know you 
were coming? I could just as well as 
not have been in. I’m terribly afraid 
you’re in for a bad dinner; that woman 
who promised to come never showed 
up. Never mind; perhaps we can go 
up to the club for dinner. That’s the 
great advantage of being so near. And 
really, when you count the cost of fuel 
and food and a servant’s time, it isn’t 
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_any dearer,” she rattled on as though 
she feared a pause, 

“Don’t worry about dinner. I'll 
knock you something up. It will be 
more fun, don’t you think, to dine 
quietly alone, just the three of us?” 

“The three of us?’ Stella pouted 
and laughed with exaggerated cynicism. 
“You're counting on Tom. My dear, 
he won't be here! I can’t tell you when 
he has dined at home! Between you 
and me, that is the chief reason I find 
it so hard to keep a good girl—meals 
at all hours! You can never count on 
him, never! I have given up expect- 
ing to see him. When he does show 
up, it’s just so much clear gain, that’s 
all.” 

“He'll be here to-night,” said Cicely. 
She was watching the flushed, affected 
little beauty closely, gravely. “He came 
in a while ago, and went for a -few 
holes before dinner. He said that Doc- 
tor Holland had promised to do the 
rest of the day’s visits and the emer- 
gency calls to-night. Tom looked tired 
out.” 

“A few holes before dinner?’ Some 
of Stella’s color faded. “Then he’s 
over on the course somewhere?” 

“Yes. Who was your handsome 
young cavalier, Stella? I saw you as 
you came over the wall.” 

“That? Oh, that was Dudley 
Thwaite—one of the Thwaites who 
own the big stone house, a perfect 
castle it is, on the hill over west. We 
—we happened to be coming down this 
way at the same time.” She stopped. 
Her voice flattened with lack of, in- 
ventiveness. Her pretty face grew 
peevish. “Don’t you simply hate be- 
ing poor, Cicely?” 

“Not the way we are poor now,” 
answered Cicely. “Not with work to 
do and strength to do it and zest for 
doing it.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s all very well for 
you!” cried Stella. “You're in busi- 
But I 


ness, you’re making money. 















: haven’t any work that I have a zest to 
do; I’m not making money.” 

“Why, Stella! When you are doing 
the biggest, the most beautiful work in 
the world, making a man’s home, bear- 
ing a man’s children ‘i 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t remind me 
of it! Sometimes I actually manage td 
forget it for a while, and I can be 
almost happy then. I’m so afraid, 
Suppose I didn’t 





“But of course you'll live, you fool- 
ish baby!” Cicely drew her sister down 
with sudden warmth to the old, pro- 
tective shoulder. ‘You have the most 
wonderful people to watch you, to care 
for you, to teach you how to take care 
of yourself. You have Tom.” 

“Tom! A lot he knows!” 

“Well, but he does. You can’t sim- 
ply blow away science and theory and 
education with an impatient word or 
two, you know! And Doctor Holland 
knows more, I’ll grant you, being sixty 
to Tom’s—what is Tom, anyway? 
Twenty-eight or nine?” 

“Twenty-nine,” supplied Stella sul- 
lenly. “And I’m only twenty, and I 
have it all to go through!” Shudder- 
ing, she hid her face against Cicely. 

‘“*You’re a thousand times better off,” 
Cicely declared reassuringly, “than if 
you were older. Oh, Stella, you’ll be 
the proudest, happiest, little mother in 
the world! And just think—in no time 
you'll be having a son or a daughter 
who will be taller than you and who 
will seem like a brother or a sister— 
a younger sister, not an old cross cur- 
mudgeon as I’ve so often been obliged 
to seem to you. And Tom will be so 
proud of you, and will adore you more 
than ever.” 

“TI don’t want him to adore me more 
than ever. I want him to stop adoring 
and moon-gazing and poetry-reading 
and pipe-smoking and doing all sorts 
of unprofitable things, and I want him 
to get rich—rich, Cicely, so that I can 





have a stone castle on a hill! Of course, 
that will never be. Doctors don’t make 
fortunes, even the best of them. But 
I think he could pull out of the arrange- 
ment with Doctor Holland.” 

“But it was a three years’ contract, 
dear !” 

“Well, contracts are made to be 
broken, Cicely,” said Stella smartly. 
Cicely recognized it as a quotation. She 
did not know from whom, but she sus- 
pected. Most of Stella’s new friends 
of the country-club set were adept in 
the sort of patter which provided such 
quotations. 

“Let’s go and see what there is in the 
ice chest,” she suggested, feeling sud- 
denly very weary and trying to put 
down the mood, “and get some dinner 
ready by the time Tom gets in.” 

“Oh, let’s go to the club. Tom will 
agree if you say you want to.” 

“But I don’t want to, Stella! It 
would bore me to death. I want “4 

“Nobody cares how much I am 
bored,” Stella interrupted passionately. 
“T have to sit at home with you two 
—you two—old stiffs and hear about 
babies and how to take care of myself, 
when I want to be up there where there 
is music and where there is light and 
where Oh, Cicely! I am sorry! 
I am ashamed. I don’t know what gets 
into me. I—I—I am sorry. I didn’t 
mean it. Please forgive me!” 

Cicely kissed her and soothed her, 
and told her that she knew it was 
nerves, and not heart, that had spoken. 
And she managed, not too offensively, 
to recommend a quiet, unathletic life as 
desirable in the circumstances. But 
Stella’s uncertain temper flared again, 
and she declared that she did not intend 
to deprive herself of all amusement for 
months and months. Doctor Holland 
was an old fogy; it would be bad for 
Tom’s medical future to remain with 
him, and, anyway, Tom would make 
more—she knew it, she was sure of it 
—if he were out on his own. 




















“Oh, Cicely!” she cried. “I am so 
afraid when I think that maybe I shall 
be poor when I am old—like dad! Do 
you remember those awful years of 
drifting from one place to another, of 
looking for one job and another? I 
couldn’t bear it, I couldn’t, I wouldn’t, 
I won't!” 

On the whole, Cicely thought, it 
might be as well for them to go to 
dinner at the club. Stella certainly 
could not allow her nerves such malevo- 
lent free play there as she did at home. 
And when she announced that decision 
and had clinched it by telephoning up 
to the clubhouse and leaving a message 
for Tom, Stella danced through the 
little house like a sprite, borrowed 
enough money from Cicely to pay the 
jaundress, dressed herself in pink or- 
gandie in which she looked like the 
very loveliest sort of rose, twisted a 
silver ribbon through her golden 
locks, and made herself alto- 
gether the most ravishing of ¢ 
young women. Her sister, star- Se Pi 


“Well, I can tell you one thing, Tom Condon,” 
intention of being a nursemaid!” 





tled, protested that she would not be 
fit to dine in such splendidly arrayed 
company. She hadn’t supposed one had 
to do oneself like the Queen of Sheba 
for a simple meal at a modest country 
club with one’s husband after he had 
been playing a round of golf. And 
Stella had made a half dozen uncon- 
vincing excuses for her gorgeousness, 
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cried Stella shrilly, “I haven’t any 
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The real one became apparent when 
they entered the club dining room. 
There was a big, gayly attired dinner 
party on in one of the alcoves. Among 
its most prominent figures was the 
young man whom Cicely had seen play- 
ing the pretty little game with Stella 
at the stone wall in the afternoon. 
After dinner there was dancing, and 
the people from the different tables 
mingled. Stella, radiant, bewitching, 
was soon flying around the room in 
the arms of Mr. Dudley Thwaite. 

“What sort of people are the 
Thwaites?” Cicely asked Tom. The 
question was not unduly pointed. She 
had been introduced to half a dozen 
of the name. But Tom, beyond saying 
that they were a bunch of boneheads 
with more money than brains, did not 
give her any information. From some 
one else she learned that there were 
three brothers, two of them married, 
and that Dudley lived with his fantas- 
tically rich mother in the big stone 
house. 

Tom had captured Stella after one 
of the dances and had insisted, at first 
affectionately, then curtly, that she 
come home. She had rebelled, and 
Dudley Twaite had intervened, saying 
what pleasure it would give him to 
bring Mrs. Condon down later if Doc- 
tor Condon and Miss Richmond were 
tired and wanted to go early. 

“As understudy to her physician I’ve 
got to order her home,” he said. Stella’s 
face had flamed, and she had started 
to make angry reply. But Cicely inter- 
vened, and they set out through the soft, 
moonlit beauty of the spring night. No 
one spoke on the way down. Tom was 
watching his wife’s face wistfully, and 
Stella’s mouth was set in a line of sullen 
temper. But when Cicely was in bed, 
she heard their voices, Stella’s uplifted 
in passionate cadences, Tom’s in low, 
weary, dogged answer. 

With the capacity for martyrdom in- 
herent in tender-hearted women, Cicely 
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used to tell herself during the rest. of 
the trying months of Stella’s loathed 
ordeal, that it was rather for Tom’s 
sake than her sister’s that she came 
so frequently to Elmcliff. She was 
there as often as her business allowed. 
Things were a little better when she 
came. She had been managing Stella’s 
tempers, cajoling the spoiled beauty, 
since babyhood. Bitterly, at times, she 
recalled her mother’s voice saying to 
her, a child of five or six, “Cicely, 
Cicely! Come see if you can’t stop 
baby from crying. What is it she 
wants? Oh! Well, why don’t you give 
it to her then? What difference does 
that make? You ought to be glad to 
give up your things to baby and to help 
me by keeping her quiet.” 

How pretty her mother had been, 
like Stella! And her face would 
darken, and she would hurry out to 
the little house at the edge of the golf 
course. At least she could play the 
unwelcome third when Stella insisted 
upon seeing Dudley Thwaite. It might 
not be much, but it was something. 
She could render Tom, poor, harassed, 
overworked, kind Tom, that little serv- 
ice. And when Stella was actually tied 
down to the house and her own grounds 
she thought that Dudley Thwaite’s pur- 
suit of her would end. 

At first Dudley used to come to the 
little house and admire her, ignorantly, 
in her soft-colored tea gowns, cuddled 
in a nest of becoming cushions. But 
that grim elder sister was there so 
often, and that stick of a doctor was 
so uncertain in his entrances that it 
wasn’t as much fun as it ought to have 
been to make love to the little kitten. 
Dudley liked his fruits to fall easily 
into his mouth, without too much labor 
or danger on his side. Of course there 
was a certain amount of pleasure in 
taking risks, a certain amount of appe- 
tite resulted from being made to pur- 
sue; but, hang it all, the thing could 
be dulled by too lively a sense of risk, 
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by too continuous a necessity for pur- 
suit. And then his sister-in-law en- 
lightened him as to the cause of Stella’s 
retirement, and he felt angrily that he 
had been made ridiculous around the 
club, and so betook himself to distant 
parts for a trip. 

Stella, left without her admirer, grew 
more difficult than ever. Cicely and 
Tom and Doctor Holland made the cus- 
tomary excuses for her. But two of 
them, out of the three, did not believe 
it, and the third would have had his 
doubts if he had dared™o let them live. 
Yet how could he? He was married 
to her, his whole life was to be spent 
with her. A man may not pass strict 
judgment upon his wife; it is to con- 
demn himself, rather than her, to life- 
long punishment. 

So Tom worked harder than ever, 
and he deferred the construction of 
those water-tight compartments for his 
cases, so that they filled all of his mind 
that was not preoccupied with Stella 
and his debts. And he went shabbier 
and shabbier, and studied the bank book 
even less hopefully than he had done 
at Mrs. Babson’s on the eventful night 
when Stella had come frightened and 
gasping into his life. He found it even 
more depressing literature. If it hadn’t 
been for good, kind Cicely with her tea 
room in the very heart of the shopping 
center paying such extravagant divi- 
dends he did not know how he would 
ever have pulled through those autumn 
days. Why, Cicely even wanted to lend 
him money when she learned how deep 
in the bog of debt the little household 
was. 


“It’s partly my fault,” she told him 
grimly. “You see, I had the bringing 


up of Stella from the time she was 
five. To be sure, I was only ten my- 
self, and she had already fixed herself 
definitely as the pet of the family. But 
I ought to have taken it out of her!” 

Did your mother die when 


“Oh! 


you were little things like that?” said 
Tom, vaguely pitiful. Cicely’s jaw set. 


“No,” she answered sharply. He ~ 


looked at her in astonishment. 

“My mother may be living still, for 
all that I know,” said Cicely steadily. 
“IT suppose I ought to have told you 
before you married Stella.” 

“My God! She’s not insane?” fal- 
tered Tom. Cicely’s laugh, bitter as 
it was, reassured him. 

“No,” she answered. “At least I 
never heard that she was. She eloped 
with another man when Stella was five 
and I was ten.” 

Tom covered his mouth with his hand 
to hide its working. Fear leaped into 
his eyes. But after a second he dis- 
missed the form of danger that had 
suddenly confronted him, and said: 
“You poor little kids!” And after an- 
other moment: “Is—are you—like 
her ?” 

“Not I, Tom,” said Cicely, shaking 
her head. Tom stood still for a mo- 
ment with bowed head, taking in all 
the implications of that answer, so 
gently, so almost pitifully spoken. 

“Yes, yes, of course. There was no 
need to tell me. It would not have 
made any difference, Cicely, dear. I 
was crazy about Stella—off my head 
about her—I shouldn’t have listened to 
anything you might have said. You 
were quite right—it was quite like you 
—to protect your mother. After all, 
the tendency to elopement isn’t in- 
herited. Of course you were too proud 
to tell me! .I was only a stranger to 
you.” 

“Not too proud in the way you 
mean,” sobbed Cicely. “Not too proud 
about the family. Only too proud; I 
was afraid you’d think I was trying to 
prevent Stella’s marriage to you out 
of jealousy.” 

“My dear girl, whatever else I may 
be I’m not a conceited ass.” 

She lifted a pair of very miserable 
gray eyes to his, and what he read in 
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them made him turn his own away 
quickly. But in another second Cicely 
was laughing and saying: 

“A conceited ass! I should say not. 
Not nearly conceited enough. Why, 
do you know, Tom, I heard Doctor 
Harrington yesterday saying that yours 
were the cleverest pair of hands in 
Jersey ?” 

Tom made suitable, deprecating ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment, and 
he went off to his daily work at the 
hospital saying to himself in alterna- 
tion: “Eloped when they were little 
things!” “Cicely!’ “The cleverest 
pair of hands!” “Well, it’s not trans- 
missible!” And he always ended with 
“Cicely.” 


Stella and Tom, at their breakfast 
table, frowned in unison over their cor- 
respondence. The communication that 
brought a line to Stella’s milky brow 
and a pout to her lips was from her 
sister. The particular words of offense 
were these: 

“So I have closed out my account at Sam- 
meyers. You don’t know how it hurts me 
to write like this to you, Stella. And, of 
course, I realize that we shared our things 
for so many years that it does not seem very 
different to you to use my credit. The only 
trouble is that that is strictly limited. In 
the days when we used to borrow each 
others shoes and slippers, borrowing had 
to stop when the last pocket of the shoe bag 
was reached. But in using each others 
accounts, the last pocket isn’t visible. If 
this were the first time that this had hap- 
pened, Stella, dear, I shouldn’t have taken so 
decisive a step. But you know that it isn’t 
the first time. And although I’m doing 
fairly well, I’m not doing well enough to be 
confronted at the end of the month by bills 
I have not contracted myself. 


The burden of the letters which were 
distorting Tom’s pleasant, thin face 
with worry were of somewhat similar 
tenor. “Please remit account ren- 
dered ;” these were appended to most 
of the bills before him. He gulped 
his coffee, raised his eyes, opened his 
lips, and then closed them again. 








Should he speak to Stella now, and run 
the risk of goipg to his day’s appoint- 
ments ever more harassed than he was 
already, or should he defer the monthly 
fracas? 

As a usual thing he would not have 
had to ask himself this question at 
breakfast. Stella would not have been 
there. She had developed many of the 
habits of luxury since the birth of her 
little daughter a year ago, and one of 
them was the habit of breakfasting in 
bed whenever conditions in her kitchen 
permitted it. Just at present she was 
enjoying a period of housewifely repose, 
thanks to a high-priced cook. As a 
matter of fact, she had arrayed herself 
in her pretty, rainbow-colored matinée 
and her lacy cap that morning and had 
taken up her place behind the coffee 
with the distinct intention of cajoling 
Tom into a certain expenditure. But 
the unkind letter from Cicely had, she 
herself felt, put her into a cross mood 
in which it*was difficult to play the 
coaxing, conjugal siren. 

While Tom hesitated, the telephone 
on the table beside him rang. He took 
off the receiver, listened to the message, 
repeated a name and address and wrote 
them upon the pad beside him. He 
was relieved of his problem. He had 
been summoned into his day’s work. 
He would defer the useless but inevi- 
table talk with Stella. 

“Whois it?” asked his wife. She 
was always inquisitive about his cases, 
She had a village mind, immensely con- 
cerned with the trivialities of other 
people’s existence. 

“Some people named Graham.” 

“Do you know them?” 

“No. They're friends of the Mc- 
Combers, they say.” 

“Why on earth don’t you tell them, 
Tom,” said Stella pettishly, “that you 
can’t take on any new people just at 
present while the entire burden of the 
work rests upon your shoulders? I 
don’t believe you’ve been home eight 












hours a day, counting meals and sleep- 
ing and everything, in the last three 
weeks. And you won’t get an extra 
cent for it. It isn’t as if you were 
working for yourself. It all goes to 
Doctor Holland.” 

“Oh, come now, Stella! You know 
I get a percentage as well as my sal- 
ary.” 

“A measly, mean, little ten per cent! 
You ought to get fifty per cent. In- 
deed, Tom, as I’ve told you a dozen 
times before, you ough a 

“A dozen?’ Tom was goaded into 
unaccustomed sarcasm. “A thousand 
you mean, ten thousand. That is, if 
you were about to remark again that 
I ought to break my contract with him 
and go in for myself.” 

“I certainly was,’ said Stella an- 
grily. “You owe something to your 
wife and child, I should think. You 
talk as if there were no contracts in 
the world except that one you made 
with that selfish, old doctor. Certainly 


it wasn’t any part of his contract with 


you that he should proceed to get sick 
and to be at home, doing nothing, for 
ten weeks at a stretch.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Stella,” said Tom 
wearily. “I got a very good opening 
here with Doctor Holland. Even if 
there were no such thing as honor and 
decency in the world, ordinary self-in- 
terest would make me keep my word 
with him. I couldn’t possibly have 
made so much on my own hook these 
last two years as I’ve made with him.” 

“But you could now,” Stella contra- 
dicted him. “You could now. that you 
know so many people and that I know 
so many people.” She tossed her head 
slightly as she finished. Tom rose, 
stuffing the collection of bills into his 
pocket. 

“Well, I’m not going to do anything 
of the kind, no matter how large and 
valuable our respective acquaintances 
have become. So far, I must say, yours 
seem to be a liability rather than an 


asset—that club crowd. We’ve got.to 
retrench, Stella. We can’t go on like 
this. But I'll talk to you about that 
to-night.” 

Stella’s lips narrowed into a hard red 
line. She looked at him out of blue 
eyes that were not like flowers any 
longer, but like bits of glass. She did 
not answer in words, but every line of 
her pretty, alluring little figure stiff- 
ened obstinately. Tom looked at her 
helplessly. Then he changed the sub- 
ject: 

“Ts Ruth awake?” 

“Of course not. You ought to know 
by this time that she sleeps from her 
six o’clock feeding until ten.” Stella 
snapped out the words. 

“TY think I'll run up and take a look 
at her, anyway.” 

“Miss Keogh hates to have you run- 
ning in like that.” 

“Damn Miss Keogh!” Tom retorted, 
stung at last into active anger. 

“T should advise you to be careful 
how you use such language,” said 
Stella primly. “Of course I don’t 
count, but she won’t stay if she has 
to put up with that sort of thing.” 

“She can’t go too soon to suit me,” 
said Tom from the doorway. 

“Well, I can tell you one thing, Tom 
Condon,” cried Stella shrilly to his fig- 
ure retreating through the hall, “I 
haven't any intention of being a nurse- 
maid. “I’—she raised her voice—‘l 
care too much about my little baby to 
want anything but the best and most 
expert care for her.” 

Tom did not answer. What was the 
use? He opened the front door, went 
out into the pleasant spring sunshine, 
and hopped into the little car, second- 
hand and still not quite paid for, that 
stood in front of the house. For the 
next eight or nine hours he would be 
able to forget the sordid wrangling 
which made up his home life. He did 
not call it “sordid wrangling” in his 
thoughts, not yet. The utmost that he 
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had named it was “misunderstanding.” 
For nearly two years he had gone about 
always worried over bills, always a lit- 
tle sore-hearted because marriage had 
obviously not been to Stella what it had 
been to him, in his dreams, at any rate. 
He still loved Stella, still yearned over 
his dream of happiness, still cherished 
the illusion that, if only she could be 
made to see this or that, if only she 
could be made to do this or that, the 
opalescent palace of his fancy would 
rear itself aright. 

Left to herself, Stella crumpled 
Cicely’s note into a ball and went out 
to burn it in the kitchen stove. She 
had a few words with the cook, words 


“What—what do you mean?” stammered Stella. 






agreeable to that potentate. Her mis- 
tress would not be at home for lunch, 
probably not at home for dinner. Let 
Norah order whatever she liked for 
herself and Miss Keogh, and, of course, 
something for Doctor Condon. Norah, 
who was gluttonous, lazy, and expen- 
sive, took the day’s orders: genially. 
They were exactly what she liked. She 
would have preferred no trained nurse- 
maid to minister to, but, after all, Miss 
Keogh was an agreeable person, on the 
whole, with no airs about her where 
the cook was concerned, although she 
was not lacking in a strong sense of 
her personal rights in her relations with 
her employers. 














Stella went upstairs from the kitchen, 
and, almost automatically, moved first 
toward her own mirror. She was 
prettier than ever. Marriage, mother- 
hood, position, such as it was, had given 
her an assurance that sat becomingly 
on her girlishness. Her color was still 
delicious ; all the cosmetics of the other 
women of the Elmcliff Country Club 
produced nothing that rivaled the deli- 
cate rose and snow of Stella’s skin. 
Looking at herself in the long glass, the 
petulant expression left her face. She 
smiled with pleasure. She kissed the 
tips of her pretty fingers to her reflec- 
tion, and then went dutifully to take 
a look at Ruth. Ruth was a nice little 
thing, she admitted, with the conde- 
scension of a beauty; not the adorable 
baby that she ought to have had, of 
course, not the radiant child, but a nice 
little thing. Tom affected to see in her 
a resemblance to his mother. Perhaps 
there was one. Ruth was no beauty, 
Stella thought, and she was of the opin- 
ion that Tom’s mother had been no 
beauty. 

Her visit to her offspring’s quarters 
was brief. She had a full day before 
her. She had promised to motor with 
Dudley Thwaite, happily returned from 
his wanderings, recovered from his 
pique, and more the slave of pretty 
little Mrs. Condon than ever. Dudley 
laid no claims to intellectual brilliancy ; 
he was a big, not ill-natured, rather 
dull young man who would have made 
an excellent hostler but for his parental 
millions. He was no more vicious than 
brainlessness and money and a set of 
healthy, primitive appetites make any 
young man in a civilized community. 
He had been quite genuinely bowled 
over by Stella. She made no demands 
upon his mind, she obviously admired 
his big, well-clothed person; she en- 
joyed his witticisms, and she rever- 
enced his money. She needed no clev- 
erness to make such a combination of 
qualities as this alluring to Dudley. 








The car in which they were to motor 
was a very smart, little runabout which 
he was begging her to accept as a gift 
from him. He said, and meant it, that 
it was a blooming shame she should 
not have a car of her own. If he had 
his way, those delicate little feet of hers 
would never have to press the rude 
pavements, when they were meant only 
to twinkle on ballroom floors or to 
glide over the frozen silver of winter 
lakes or, possibly, to toss the white 
spray from rounded pink heels at some 
resort where stockingless swimming 
was in vogue. 

Stella, negligible as she held the pro- 
prieties where they conflicted with her 
desires, was nevertheless aware that 
Mrs. Condon must not accept a present 
like this from Mr. Thwaite. She had, 
however, constructed a little fib which 
she thought might hold water with 
Tom. She would tell him that the 
small roadster was for sale for a song, 
that it belonged to a friend of Dudley’s 
who was going abroad to live; that she 
might have it at practically her own 
terms, a little down and a little from 
time to time thereafter. Her thrifty 
intention, in case she succeeded, and 
she had meant to succeed, was to in- 
vest what she disgorged from her hus- 
band on clothes for herself. 

The conversation at breakfast, how- 
ever, had left her without much hope 
for her plan. If only Tom were not 
so obstinate! She was sure that he 
could make a great deal more money 
if he would abandon the Holland as- 
sistantship and go in for himself. But 
he wouldn’t do it. He had gradually 
developed an amazing, disconcerting, 
unflattering ability to withstand her. 
She felt injured, cheated, as_ she 


thought of his imperviousness to the 
pretty little arguments that had been 
irresistible to him in the first days of 
his marriage. 

What a mistake her marriage had 
It had been unfair of a man as 


been! 





old as Tom to take advantage of her 
childish ignorance of life and to marry 
her out of hand like that! If she had 
waited, she might have married a man 
like Dudley Thwaite. Of course she 
hadn’t known any young men like Dud- 
ley Thwatie when she married Tom. 
It was only through marriage that such 
resplendent beings had swung into her 
ken, and Cicely had always been per- 
fectly horrid about overseeing her ac- 
quaintances! It was a shame. 

The telephone rang. It was the de- 
voted Dudley at the other end of the 
wire. 

Peachy day, wasn’t it? How soon 
would she be ready? All right, in an 
hour, then. Did she know how long 
an hour was? It was an infernally 
long time to a man who hadn’t seen a 


certain little lady for three days. No, 
he wasn’t stringing her, either! All 
right, he’d go up to the clubhouse. He 


dared say that would be more prudent. 
It wouldn’t give all the old tabby cats 
in the block so much to talk about. 

The drive was very successful. They 
ran a hundred and fifty miles to get 
what he called a bite. A sort of purring 
contentment filled the young man’s 
veins. He liked to send the pretty little 
roadster spinning along the good roads 
in the early June sunshine; he liked 
the feeling of the soft June air upon 
his face, the comfort and warmth of 
his well-clothed body, the obedience of 
the machinery to his big, gauntleted 
hands; and he liked very much indeed 
the presence of the beautiful little en- 
chantress beside him. He was no more 
stupid than other young men in love 
when he attributed to that presence all 
the sense of well-being and delight that 
seeped through him. 

Stella’s pleasure was, as usual, tinc- 
tured by unpleasant reflections. She 
was enjoying herself, to be sure, but 
enjoyment was lessened for her by the 
thought that, as yet, the little roadster 
was not hers, that’ Dudley was not hers, 





and that therefore all the appurte- 
nances of luxury which Dudley repre- 
sented were not hers. She had been 
very unjustly used by fate! She had 
been unjustly used, in the first place, 
by her parents. It had been detestably 
selfish of her mother to run away when 
she was only five years old and to leave 
her future dependent upon the whims 
of an erratic, embittered man, whom 
sorrow and shame kept restless, contin- 
uously moving from place to place, 
from one undertaking to another. She 
had been unjustly used by Cicely 
throughout her entire life. Cicely had 
always tried to restrain her from doing 
what she wanted and to coerce her into 
doing things she did not wish to do. 
Finally, Cicely had put an insult upon 
her this morning. Closing out her ac- 
count at Sammeyer’s, indeed! Stella 
thought vaguely of various revenges. 
If she were only rich enough now she 
would enjoy writing to Cicely: “I have 
opened an account at So-and-so’s to- 
day for both of us. The bills will be 
sent to me. Use it as if it were your 
own.” That would teach her something 
about generosity! And it would be per- 
fectly safe, too, for Cicely, she was 
quite sure, would never use such an 
account. 

Dudley was scolding her now. She 
came out of her envious, petulant rev- 
eries to listen to him. He was taking 
her to task, half jocosely, half earnestly, 
about her flirtation the other evening 
with another young man at the country 
club. She thrilled with a sense of 
power. She tossed her head. It was 
a commonplace gesture, almost vulgar, 
almost like that of a maid on the stage. 
But Stella had no more distinguished 
gesture of coquetry in her repertoire, 
and a more distinguished one would, 
for that matter, have been wasted upon 
Dudley. In the back of her mind she 
was thinking: “It was a good thing I 
did do that. It is best to keep them 
guessing. He keeps me guessing, all 
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right. Mrs. Dodd says that he has 
never been faithful to any one for six 
months at a time. He came back to 
me, but it would be foolish of me to 
put all my eggs in one basket!” 

It was on the way home that Dudley, 
growing more amorous, brought the 
car to a standstill in a little side road, 
under some new-leafed maples. It was 
a pastoral scene. There was a cozy 
little house nestling under a big tree 
not far away. There were plowed 
fields through which bright blades of 
green were pressing in tiny ranks. 
There were pink wild roses tumbling 
over a wall. Far off, on the horizon, 
were beautiful, purpling hills. 

“Why did you turn in here?” asked 
Stella in surprise. “Is anything the 
matter with the car?” 

“No, with me.” The young man’s 
full, ruddy face was a little paler than 
usual and his smile was stiff and set. 
He put his big arms around her and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

“You mustn’t do that,” Stella re- 
buked him, wriggling out of his em- 
brace. “It isn’t tight, and somebody 
might see you.” 

“TJ want it to be right,” said the 
young man, growing paler still and 
speaking thickly. ‘I want it to be right, 
I want it to be so right that it wouldn’t 
make any difference if the whole world 
saw it.” 

“What—what do you mean?” 
mered Stella. 

“You like me, don’t you? You—of 
course you’re not crazy about me, the 
way I am about you. Yow couldn't 
be.” He spoke his conviction ear- 
nestly. “But you do love me a little, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” Stella was a 
little impatient. One of the disconcert- 
ing things about men, she had discov- 
ered, was that they so frequently 
dragged this question of the amount 
and ardor of her affection into a per- 
fectly comfortable situation. 

10 


stam- 


“What I want,” said Dudley, .more 
and more thickly, “is for us to be mar- 
ried.” 

“But I’m married already.” 
half wailed it. 

“Well, you wouldn’t be the first one 
to get unmarried, would you, so as to 
get married again? I can’t go on living 
without you, seeing you in snatches 
like this. I have got to have you with 
me all the time. You don’t love Con- 
don; you didn’t know what love was 
when you married him. You have told 
me so. You were a child. It ain’t 
right of him to hold you to that, now 
that you know the meaning of love. 
He’s a good fellow in his way. He’d 
see it, if you’d only put it up to him. 
Won't you, Stella? Won't you tell him 
how it is with us and get him to let 
you get a divorce?” 

Stella’s heart was beating like a 
frightened bird’s caught in a rough 
hand. She was astonished. This was 
more than she had ever hoped for. 


Stella 


This, she perceived in a flash, was what 
she ought to have been working for. 


“Oh, I’d be afraid! I’d be afraid. 
I’d—you don’t know Tom. You_don’t 
know him. He might—he might kill 
me!” 

“Oh, no, he wouldn’t. He’s not one 
of those crazy, temperamental fellows. 
And, damn it all, he’s a man of the 
world. In a way, that is. He’s a doc- 
tor, anyway. He knows how things go. 
But if you’re afraid, if you’re afraid, 
baby girl, let me see him myself and 
tell him. It would be sort of raw, I 
suppose, but @ 

“Oh, no, no! 
that. 


I’d be more afraid of 
It would be—it would be dread- 
ful. I couldn’t bear it. He might kill 
you. Or he might make you angry so 
that you would kill him.” 

“Oh, come now! I don’t pack a gun, 
and I don’t believe Condon does. We 
wouldn’t hurt each other. There’s 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

But although, with such logic as this, 
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he brought Stella to admit the desira- 
bility of ending her present marriage 
and embarking upon another with him, 
he was not able to persuade her to take 
the necessary steps toward that end. 
It was not affectation, her fear. She 
was genuinely frightened at the sug- 
gestion. She had never stood up to a 
situation in her life, and the thought 
of standing up to such a one as this 
was beyond her. 

Couldn’t they run away together, she 
and Dudley, and thus force Tom to free 
her? 

Dudley was touched to tears by this 
proof of her confidence in him. 

“My God, honeybunch! How you 
trust me! How you must love me to 
be willing to face all that scandal for 
my sake!” He hid the tears in his eyes 
against her hands which he raised to 
his big face. He swore that her trust 
should be justified. 


They had caught Tom, the hospital 
authorities, at one of the houses where 
he was making an afternoon call. 
Would he come in two hours and per- 
form the operation on Mr. Jarvis which 
Doctor Hazelbrock was to have per- 
formed? Doctor Hazelbrock had not 
arrived and inquiry had brought out 
the fact that he was held up in another 
part of the State by a railroad accident. 
Communicating with them over the long 
distance, he had designated Tom as the 
man to take his place. Tom, wearied 
from the strain of long-continued over- 
work, worn out with the heat, gnawed 
by all the petty worries of his domes- 
tic life, was tempted to reply that he 
couldn’t do it. But he pulled himself 
together. It was his job; it was, more- 
over, a chance—this compliment from 
Hazelbrock. He must do it. So he 
answered that he would be there. 

There was nothing else on his list 
that could not wait. He would go 
home, get Norah to give him a cup of 
strong coffee, take a cold bath, lie down 





for an hour, and find himself in better 
shape for the ticklish job before -him, 
A vague thought of Stella, kind, sym- 
pathetic, sitting beside him, laying sat- 
iny, cool fingers upon his head, or hold- 
ing his hand in hers, brushed pleasingly 


against his mind for a minute. But 
he dismissed it. He did not even bother 
to tell himself that he knew better than 
that now. 

That the house should be disordered 
was not a matter to rouse apprehension. 
Stella’s house always looked disordered 
except when she was prepared to enter- 
tain. The fact that she herself was not 
there was a customary thing. He had 
passed Miss Keogh and the baby car- 
riage as he drove up; so he knew they 
were not in the house. From the 
kitchen came the voice of Norah, chant- 
ing, with unexpected sweetness, the 
charms of “The Hills of Ballyclava.” 
He called out to her about the coffee 
and went upstairs. First he started the 
water running in the tub for his bath, 
then went to his own room. At the 
door he stopped, startled, confounded. 
All over it were the signs of packing. 
The rug was awry where a trunk had 
rolled over it. There were bits of tissue 
paper upon the floor, an old negligee 
on achair. There were two hats upon 
one of the twin beds, looking as if they 
had been thrown down for discarding. 
Half-open bureau drawers showed emp- 
tiness within. Stella’s dressing table 
was cleared of its fittings. Nothing 
remained upon it but half-empty boxes, 
bent hairpins, scraps of lingerie ribbon, 
and some remnants of powder and com- 
plexion lotions. 

“Why—why ” Tom spoke aloud, 
his voice quavering. Then reason, 
common sense, sought to assuage the 
bewilderment and panic that had 
clutched him. Cicely must have sent 
for Stella. Of course, that was it! 
Cicely must have sent in a great hurry 
for Stella. He would ask Norah what 
message had been left for him. Then 








his eye caught sight of a note stuck in 


the corner of his chiffonier, and he 
went toward it slowly, reason and com- 
mon sense quite powerless to overcome 
the clammy fear that chilled his body. 

It seemed like half an hour before 
he reached the mirror, took down the 
note. It seemed like half an hour that 
he stood there looking at the words, 
reading them, each one separately, un- 
able to make them cohere into a sen- 
sible whole. 

She had left him. Stella had left 
him. She had gone away, leaving be- 
hind her this outrageous, lying thing 
that he held in his hand. It accused 
him of no longer loving her, of sac- 
rificing her to his profession, of having 


Little Ruth, held in safety 

by her aunt Cicely, rent 

the air with her yells of 
delight. 


taken advantage of her youthful igno- 
rance of life in marrying her. 

He read the note again. He read 
references to divorce, to “sharing 
Ruth.” She declared that it was break- 
ing her heart’ to leave her baby, and 
she used one or two expressions in re- 
gard to the child which a wider ac- 
quaintance with current fiction would 
have recalled to Tom. Stella had been 
rather pleased to find that she was capa- 
ble of the emotions of which she read 
in novels. Asa matter of fact, she had 
thought them all mere lies, all mere 
exaggerations, until some slight touch 
of the primitive emotion of the human 
female had touched her as she stood 
above her little girl’s crib that morning. 

Norah, bringing the coffee, cried out 
upon the stair that the bathtub was run- 
ning over. Tom was still standing be- 














Side the chiffonier. His face was like 
a dead man’s except for his eyes. The 
voice in which he spoke to her was like 
a voice from the grave. 

“What time did Mrs. Condon leave 
here?” he asked her. She replied that 
it had been just before lunch; that the 
expressman had called for her things 
- in the middle of the forenoon, and she 
herself had started shortly after. Miss 
Cicely, Norah volunteered, had sent for 
Mrs. Condon, “or that was what I un- 
derstood her to say,” the servant 
amended. 

They called up from the hospital to 
know what was keeping him. He came 
back to consciousness with a start. He 
had been sitting in a sort of trance. 
He ran down the stairs, jumped into 
the little car, and steered a block or 
two crookedly, with shaking hands. 
Then he settled into a more expert 
driving. 


They all said afterward that Jarvis 
could not possibly have lived two weeks 
longer, no matter what the result of 
the operation. He was too far gone. 
3ut Tom, whose hand had _ faltered, 
whose knife had slipped, could not lis- 
ten to them, could not take any comfort 
in what they said. Stella’s elopement 
lost its meaning for him; all that he 
knew was that he had blundered at a 
crucial moment in a capital operation. 
That horrible fact blotted out all other 
facts in the world. 

Before midnight he had _ resigned 
from the hospital staff, had resigned 
from his assistantship with Doctor Hol- 
land. One of the young doctors at the 
hospital, seeking to telephone Mrs. 
Condon in order that she might soothe 
her husband into sanity, learned that 
she was away, and telephoned into the 
city for Cicely. Cicely hurried out, but 
she did not reach the little house in 
time to prevent Tom’s taking the irre- 
traceable steps. He had severed all his 
connections with Elmcliff by the time 
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she reached the-cottage, even to sub-~ 
letting his lease of the little house. He 
was going back to Vermont, he told 
her with a desperation that was not the 
less wild because of the monotonous 
voice in which he spoke. He was go- 
ing to take his little girl and go back ' 
to Vermont. He would never again put 
any human life in jeopardy through his 
malministrations. 


There were shrill shrieks of childish 
laughter floating among the spring blos- 
soms that May morning. On one side 
of the field was an orchard, pink and 
fragrant. On the other was a wood, 
dark with pine and fir, brightened 
throughout by the new green of birches 
and maples. In the distance were the 
hills, rising to the high line of the Green 
Mountains. Down the valley, through 
the trees, there was a glimpse of a 
white-steepled village. 

Tom was plowing the field. Little 
Ruth, held in safety by her aunt Cicely, 
sat on the broad back of one of the 
plow horses, and rent the air with her 
yells of delight. Cicely joined in her 
mirth with irrepressible deep-toned 
laughter. Tom, at the plow handle, 
smiled in sympathy with the sounds. 

He was more than five years older 
than on the tragic night when Stella’s 
abandonment had seemed a trifle com- 
pared to his own collapse in his work. 
Ruth was only five years older, and 
Cicely, it seemed to him, was actually 
younger. But he himself felt that youth 
had passed him by as definitely as it 
had passed his Uncle Edgar, whose 
stout, plodding, bent figure he saw at 
the other side of the field scattering 
seed. The scrap of mirror in his attic 
room gave him back each morning the 
reflection of a middle-aged man, a man 
whose reddish hair was thickly sown 
with gray, whose kind mouth was set 
in a deep-graved lines, whose gray eyes, 
their sternness tempered by kindness 
and sadness, were lined also. 








Fetters 

Yet this morning, watching Cicely as 
she stepped grotesquely along the fur- 
rows beside the slow-moving horses, 
holding the crowing child in security, 
he was conscious of an impulse that 
he had not felt for many a long day, 
that he had supposed put away with 
all the other things of his youth, an 
impulse to touch her, almost as he 
would touch little Ruth, in tenderness. 
Yet at the mere thought of such a 
caress there ran through his blood the 
warning that it would not be such a 
caress as he gave to Ruth. Through 
his deeply tanned skin the color came. 
He brought his jaws together ; the smile 
with which he had been regarding the 
two disappeared from his face. 

Love, like ambition, like pride in the 
possibility of work, all lay behind him. 
He had vowed that never again would 
he take the responsibility for any hu- 
man life. He had, unconsciously per- 
haps, thought that neve? again would 
he feel the human need of affection; at 
any rate, the man’s need for the affec- 
tion of woman. During five years he 
had kept his vow. Although he had 
sometimes been called to the bedside 
of one of the inhabitants of the village, 
or of the lonely farms scattered among 
the hills, he had always insisted that 
his was but an emergency service to 
be terminated by the arrival of the doc- 
tor from the nearest town. And al- 
though he had, once or twice, when 
Cicely was spending her vacations with 
them, half wistfully studied her face 
to see if, perchance, he might catch 
again the revelation that her eyes had 
once given him, he had always told 
himself that it was not there. And he 
had always added that he was glad it 
was not there. If the dear girl had 
meant what her eyes had seemed to say, 
that evening at the coitage, she was 
well over the infatuation now. Why 
not? Had she not seen him a failure 
since then, a failure as a physician, as 
a husband? 






He had-even taught himself not to 
wonder too much on long, snowbound 
winter nights on the farm what she was 
doing down in New York, with whom 
she was playing. 

After her first sharp protest against 
the surrender of his profession, she had 


never reopened the subject. Sometimes 
he had caught a look of speculation in 
her eyes, which he had interpreted as 
a sort of entreaty, but she had never 
put the look into words. She had been 
more considerate of his determination 
than Doctor Holland, than Doctor 
Hazelbrock himself, than the hospital 
authorities. All had written him, ex- 
onerating him for the outcome of the 
operation on the fateful evening, beg- 
ging him to return to his work. The 
sympathy of the whole community, 
they told him flatly, was with him in 
his domestic trouble. But he had stuck 
to his resolution. 

It had been Cicely who had robbed 
the ugly business of divorce of its worst 
grimness for him. It had been she, 
in fact, who had persuaded him to di- 
vorce. He would have left Stella to 
the anomalous position she had chosen. 

“But you can’t do that to my sis- 
ter,’ Cicely had said to him gravely. 
He remembered even yet how her face 
had looked when she said it, white, 
drawn, miserable. No, whatever he 
might be able to do to Stella, whatever 
he might be able to do to Ruth’s mother, 
he had been unable to put the final 
dishonor upon Cicely’s sister. He had 
gone ahead with the hideous business 
of the divorce. He had been astonished 
to find how quietly it could all be man- 
aged. Dudley Thwaite’s money and 
some potency of Cicely’s had brought 
the affair to an end with, at any rate, 
as little newspaper notoriety as could 
possibly be expected. And then‘he and 
Ruth had come back to uncle Edgar’s 
farm. Three or four times each year 
Cicely made the journey into the hills 
and studied his face with anxious eyes 








~~ and talked to him of the things he had 

- put out of his existence, and played 
with her little niece and won a place 
in the child’s heart. 

From the kitchen porch the mega- 
phone summoned the workers and the 
players in the fields in to dinner. At 
the end of the furrow the horses turned. 
They led the plodding way back to their 
- barn. 

“Tom,” said Cicely when the horses 
had been fastened in their stalls for 
rest and feeding, “can you spare me a 
little time this afternoon? I want to 
have a talk with you.” 

“I've got to go down to the village, 
down to the depot. We've a carload of 
feed just in. 1f you don’t mind riding 
on the big wagon, we could have a talk 
then.” He looked at her anxiously. 
There was a weight in his breast. She 
was so good to look at, so wholesome, 
so lovely, so desirable; it seemed to him 
inevitable that he should hear the words 
that he wanted to hear least in all the 
world from her. But he twisted his 
mouth into a smile. “Something very 
important to tell me?” he asked. 

“Something very important to say to 
you,” she answered gravely. 

Ruth raised a great outcry against 
being left at home when she learned 
that her father was to go to the village 
that afternoon. The other adults, ex- 
cept her father and her aunt, seemed 
to agree that she was being badly used. 
She always went to the village when 
any one went, she declared, stamping 
her foot and tossing her red curls vio- 
lently. Tom looked questioningly at 
Cicely, but she shook her head and he 
maintained his refusal. 

“Tom, I’m only half sorry that we 
left Ruth in that hysterical temper and 
your uncle soothing her with ridiculous 
promises and an overdose of jam,” said 
Cicely. “It makes a good introduction 


to what I have to say. You’re all spoil- 
It isn’t the right 
Don’t misunder- 


ing Ruth up here. 
environment for her. 
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stand me,” she added hastily. “I know 
they all adore her. That is the trouble. 
They adore her ignorantly, if you will 
forgive my saying so. They treat her 
as they would a little toy, a pet animal. 
They have no idea of disciplining her, 
except in an occasional burst of temper, 
when she makes herself too much of a 
nuisance. I have kept from saying any- 
thing to you about the waste of your 
life and talent and training up here. 
But Ruth is of my blood. I think I 
have a right to protest.” 

“She is pretty headstrong some- 
times,” Tom admitted. “But I thought 
that when she was a little older we 
could take strong measures with her.” 

“Tt’s the wrong way to go about it,” 
declared Cicely energetically. ‘‘She’s a 
wonderful little thing now, most lovable, 
most loving. A gifted child, I really 
do believe, with a mind already. But 
you’re spoiling her among you. Tom, 
you ought to give it up. You ought 
to come back to your own life. For 
Ruth’s sake, if not for your own.” 

Tom’s tanned face set in lines of 
iron, 

“T’ve said that I would never be re- 
sponsible again for any human being’s 
welfare.” 

“Then you said something that was 
perfect nonsense,” said Cicely. “You're 
responsible this minute for my welfare. 
Suppose you let the horses run away? 
You’re responsible every minute for 
Ruth’s welfare, for her whole future. 
Because of one accident, the kind that 
I suppose happens thousands of times, 
you have thrown everything you pos- 
sessed into the discard and have imag- 
ined that you were evading responsibil- 
ity because you said you were evading 
it. And yet, there’s Ruth.” 

“T don’t think you quite understand,” 
said Tom, a little ashy about the mouth. 
“T’ve become a coward, Cicely. Of 
course, when I first took that vow, made 
that resolution, it was because of awful 
remorse, of awful self-distrust. Per- 
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haps I have recovered a little bit from 
the remorse, the situation having been 
what it was. But the distrust has deep- 
ened. I should be afraid to try to come 
back. It isn’t only that I think I have 
no longer the right to hold people’s 
lives in jeopardy. It’s because I’m 
afraid to. Why, sometimes when they 
call me in around here, as they insist 
upon doing, you know, I’m afraid to 
order calomel, to prescribe a dose of 
castor oil! I should never get back 
my nerve,” he insisted, “even if I 
thought I had the right to. 

“As for Ruth—well, when she gets a 
little older, perhaps we’ll send her to 
you for the winters, and you'll send 
her to school. Would you like that, 
Cicely ?” 

“When she’s a little older, if you 
haven’t made her less self-willed, I 
shouldn’t like it at all,” said Cicely with 
decision, 

Tom’s face fell. Hers softened. 
She put out her hand impulsively and 
touched his arm. 

“Oh, Tom, don’t think I don’t ap- 
preciate what that means! Of course 
I love her. She is the dearest thing in 
the world to me. She is doubly dear. 
Dear for your sake.as well as for the 
sake of all those people of my line 
whose memory I cherish. Dear even 
for the sake of little Stella, who used 
to be so sweet. But Stella was spoiled, 
and you know to what end. Tom, come 
back. to the world. It needs you. You 
had a special gift for it. Pick yourself 
up. Come back for your own sake and 
for your little girl’s sake and for every- 
body’s sake.” 

Tom looked at her. A pulse in his 
throat pounded. There was a sort of 
singing noise in his ears. He spoke, 
and his voice was hoarse. 

“For your sake, too?” he said. 
your sake, too, Cicely?” 

He could see the color recede from 
her purely rounded cheek. Then he 
could see it come flooding back, great 
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waves upon waves of red that stained 


the skin from her neck to her brow. 
She began to turn slowly toward him. 
There was a confusion of impulses in 
him—the desire to shout with joy, the 
desire to clasp her to him and hold her 
forever; but with’ it came all the old 
panic, of all the refusals, the inhibitions, 
that had been at the base of his exist- 
ence for five years. He wanted her, 
he loved her with a love that made him 
forget his attraction for Stella. But 
he could not take her, if in the taking 
meant that he must face the old life, 
the old responsibilities again. And 
there surged through him also the con- 
viction of selfishness and the sharp 
stabbing of jealousy. But dominant 
among all the impulses was the implse 
of fear. = 

They were driving slowly down a 
steep incline toward the village. The 
scraping of the brake against the wheel 
was harsh in the afternoon quiet. The 
road was rough. The township had 
been working it according to primitive 
country custom, scraping sections of the 
sides into the crown of the road and 
letting them lie there for passing traffic 
to flatten and make firm. The wise old 
horses picked their way cannily among 
the clods. But from behind them, 
rounding a curve on the steep hill, came 
a shrill warning from a motor car. 
Tom pulled to one side, got out of 
harm’s way just as the car, lurching and 
leaping, shot by. It zigzagged from 
side to side for a second, and on both 
Tom’s lips and Cicely’s the exclamation 
of consternation and of anger at sheer 
recklessness. They were still sounding 
when the thing, bouncing from the little 
barricade of turf into a ditch and thence 
against the stone wall, turned turtle. 

Their voices were frozen by sheer 
terror; they were both still for a sec- 
ond. Then Tom pulled the big wagon 
well out of the road, barricaded its de- 
scent by a stone against a wheel, and 
tied the horses. 
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Tom pulled to one side just as the car, lurching and leaping, shot by. It 
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have a telephone; get help!” he com- 
manded, and was off to the overturned 
car. 

Cicely sped on her way, not daring 
to look toward the big, varnished, shiny 
thing sprawled murderously there in 
the sunlight. Tom stopped. He heard 
a whimpering, he could see movement 
of a raspberry-colored garment, part of 
a woman’s costume, Then with a pole 
from the top of a roughly mended stone 
wall, he set to work to pry the tons 
of machinery from the ground far 
enough to enable any conscious and un- 
crippled thing beneath to crawl out. 
It did not occur to him as strange that 
he had strength for this almost super- 
human feat. 

“See if you can crawl through here,” 
he said finally to the raspberry-colored 
object. It had never ceased to cry, 
“Hurry, hurry! Why don’t you hurry? 
Oh, can’t you hurry!” 

The raspberry-colored thing wriggled 
beneath the car. It moved forward. 
Tom uttered encouraging words. Fi- 
nally it slid through the place where 
he had made a foot-high opening. Cry- 
ing, dirty, scraped, a woman rose to 
her feet, shook gravel and grass from 
her face and body. It meant nothing 
at all to him that the face, freed from 
the soil, was Stella’s. He recognized 
her, of course. But in the enormous, 
vital preoccupation of the moment with 
the life or death of that other body im- 
prisoned in the wreckage, his own eo- 
tions as Stella’s former husband had 
no place. It was more to him that 
Cicely was coming, running back up the 
hill, followed by three or four tall 
mountaineers. He heard Stella bab- 
bling about her own amazement, about 
her own hurts. Afterward he thought 


how utterly characteristic Stella’s bab- 
bling had been. 

They lifted the car among them. 
listened at 


Tom Dudley Thwaite’s 





chest, felt his pulse. 








There was a 
feeble flicker of life. 

“We can make a stretcher of the 
seats,” he said, taking charge of the 
situation, “and can carry him down to 
the Hanleys. Cicely, run ahead again 
and telephone in to St. Johnsbury to 
the hospital. Find out where Doctor 
Reading is. If we have luck, he ought 
to be here in less than an hour! Oh, 
in half an hour! It’s not more than 
twelve miles. Jones, I’ve left my team 
up the hill. Drive it down into Han- 
ley’s barnyard, will you?” 

Very gently the men carried the 
stricken body down the hill. Cicely 
walked beside the improvised stretcher. 
Like Tom, she had found all emotion 
of surprise, of interest even, in the 
identity of the motorists swallowed up 
in the pressing preoccupation with the 
man’s chance of life. Stella, sobbing a 
little, protesting that she couldn’t walk, 
protesting that she was afraid she was 
hurt, trailed on behind the little pro- 
cession in her raspberry-colored motor 
wraps. 

They couldn’t get Doctor Reading on 
the telephone. Tom made his exami- 
nation. He took his resolution. He 
forgot his old decisions, his old panics. 
He went into the prim, airless sitting 
room, where Mrs. Hanley sat exclaim- 
ing over Stella. 

“Stella,” said Tom abruptly, speak- 
ing as though it had been only yester- 
day that he had seen her, and speaking, 
too, as though she had never been any- 
thing to him but an acquaintance, 
“there’s got to be an immediate opera- 
tion. It’s the only chance he has in 
the world. The tourniquet we made 
back there on the hillside has kept him 
from bleeding to death so far. But 
his foot will have to come off. It will 
be a bad case of septic poisoning if it 
doesn’t. There’s some injury to the 
back, too, but that is not so dangerous. 
Have I your permission to go ahead 
with the amputation? I’ve telephoned 


home, and Uncle Edgar is on his way 
down now with my case of instru- 
ments.” 

Stella cried, she protested. She 
didn’t know what to say. Suppose the 
operation weren’t successful ? 

“He'll bleed to death in a couple of 
hours,” answered Tom roughly. 

“But if you operate, will he certainly 
be saved?” 

“No. There’s nothing certain about 
it except that he will die without the 
operation.” 

But you always hated him. 
do I know that you. would x 

“Stella!” cried Cicely in horror. 
Stelia whimpered and began to make 
excuses for herself, began to disclaim 
responsibility for anything that might 
be done or left undone. She wailed 
that she was afraid—afraid—afraid 

Tom looked at her for a moment, 
full of wordless scorn. She seemed 
scarcely human to him in her uncer- 
tainty, her indecision, her pettiness, her 
abject cowardice. He turned from her 
to Cicely. 

“l’m going to operate,” he said 
shortly. Cicely nodded. She took a 
deep breath, and a look of thankfulness 
welled into her eyes. He went out of 
the room, and she turned toward Stella. 

“T don’t know that I ought to let 
him,” said Stella. “You see, his jeal- 
ousy of Dudley, and then there was 
some fiasco at the Elmcliff Hospital, 
wasn’t there, the day I went? Well, 
I really don’t know that I’m justified. 


How 


Why do you look at me like that, 
Cicely ?” 


It was not until he found himself 
back on the farm that night, the opera- 
tion which saved Dudley Thwaite’s life 
successfully performed, his Uncle Ed- 
gar’s share of the carload of grain 
safely housed in the granary, that Tom 
sat down with the realization of the 
fact that he had, without hesitation, 
taken upon himself responsibility for a 
human life, and that the life of the 
only man who had ever wronged him, 
the only man against whom it might 
be conceivably held that he had a 
grudge. He had taken responsibility 
again! He had saved a life! He had 
saved the life of his enemy! Oh, the 
great, good miracle that had delivered 
his enemy into his hands! He felt that 
he had been dipped into a very foun- 
tain of youth, of stength, of healing. 
Confidence, power, gratitude flowed 


through his veins like a life-giving wine. 


He looked across the room at Cicely, 
mending a frock of Ruth’s. She 
turned and raised her eyes to his. And 
at the look of peace and pride that he 
saw there, all his other emotions were 
swept away in sheer happiness. He 
could meet her terms now. He could 
meet life again. Fear was gone. There 
was nothing left but love. 

“Cicely,” he began, and stretched out 
his hands. The white slip fell from 
hers, and she stretched them toward 
him. 














Concerning the Nails 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 


beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


EWER mistakes in education and 
} occupational training would be 
made to-day were the shape of 
the nails understood and allowed to 
serve as one of the indices of character. 
The shape of the nails, especially of 
the hand, reveals unmistakably the na- 
ture of the individual. Healthy, beau- 
tifully kept nails bespeak vitality and 
refinemént; broken, colorless nails be- 
speak the worn, nervous, anzemic tem- 
perament. 

Among such a variety of persons as 
exists to-day there must be a variety 
of nails, some more common than 
others. For instance, the quite usual 
male type is the Spatulate nail, so named 
because it resembles an instrument, the 
spatula, used by druggists. This nail 
is supposed to denote practicality and 
strength. 

The artistic nail is, of course, the 
tapering, oval, longish nail. In this 
general class there is a variety seldom 
found among Western peoples, known 
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as the superstitious nail. It is one that 
is unusually long and tapers to an ex- 
treme point, and is seen most often 
among the higher-class Asiatics, espe- 
cially in India, the home of mystery 
and superstition. It is seen sometimes 
among the Continental Celts, but it is 
rare where practical common sense and 
reason are dominant. Modifications of 
this type of nail are found everywhere 
among the “light-fingered gentry,” ac- 
cording to scientific study. 

The scientific nail is more oval than 
square, and is less pointed than the ar- 
tistic. The philosophic is a compro- 
mise between the square and oval. The 
executive is a wide, squarish nail, indi- 
cating the dominant traits of will power, 
executiveness, logic, and ambition. The 
commercial nail is moderately broad 
and oval. The mental is small and oval. 
The useful is short, flat, and sometimes 
stubby. 

The most prevalent type of nail 
among us is, perhaps, the mechanical, of 












' which there are several varieties. This 
nail is usually flat and square. It is a 
strong nail associated with good com- 
mon sense when on the hand of a pure 
mechanic. It belongs to persons who 
do things, not to persons of creative 
or imaginative faculties. Combine the 
power of an artist with that of a me- 
chanic and the nail will incline to the 
oval. 

The texture of the nails, as well as 
the color, reveals mental and physical 
conditions. When the nails are coarse, 
the person prefers manual to mental 
occupation. Fine, smooth nails denote 
a taste for the luxuries of life, and 
between these two grades there are 
many others. 

Nails that are noticeably flat point 
to a congenital weakness of the nutri- 
tive system, while those that are highly 
arched show good assimilative powers. 
Very thin nails that bend over denote 
feebleness of the lungs or of the or- 
gans of digestion, or of both. 

Certain diseases affect the nails 
markedly. In chronic rheumatism they 
often become thickened, or ridged; in 
tuberculosis they grow thick, curved, 
and even clubbed; while gouty nails 
split and break. All fevers and blood 
conditions affect the nails to a greater 
or less extent. The extreme paleness 
seen in anzmia also manifests itself 
here, while there is a variety of anzemia 
in which the nails crack and crumble 
at the ends. It is possible for nails 
to drop off simply through loss of 
proper local nutriment, therefore it is 
very important to keep them well nour- 
ished. 

Because they are so very common, it 
may be well to enter more fully into 
the causes of brittle nails. Systemic 


depletion, a markedly run-down sys- 
tem, and blood impoverishment are the 
fundamental causes of nails that are 
always dry, ridged, or that display 
white spots and dashes on their sur- 
face. 


In all such cases it is necessary 
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to build up the constitution, and as the 
nails are great indicators of health con- 
ditions, those who suffer in this re- 
spect should heed the signs. The iron 
tonic in powder form, alluded to re- 
cently in these articles, is a splendid 
blood-maker in such cases. Cold 
weather and cold water, too, combine 
to make the nails brittle. The hardness 
and dryness of the skin so engendered 
also causes hangnails. 

Housework is destructive to the fin- 
est nails, unless every precaution is 
taken to safeguard them from the dis- 
astrous effect of strong soap, which 
seems to have an affinity for the horny 
layer of the skin and its appendage— 
the nails. Housekeepers should be 
more careful in the selection of ma- 
terials used for cleaning purposes. It 
is not at all necessary to employ power- 
ful caustics such as go into the making 
of soap powders, strong alkalis, and 
astringents. They show unmistakably 
their corroding properties by destroy- 
ing heavy, canvas-lined, rubber kitchen 
gloves after a few weeks of use. The 
drying, irritating effect upon the nail 
and its surrounding delicate tissue can 
well be imagined. One need not ques- 
tion the causes of brittle nails and of 
hangnails among housewives—who are 
careless in these respects and who never 
wear gloves to protect the hands and 
nails while doing their housework. 

When the fingers and nails share 
alike in this maltreatment, it is a good 
plan to make little finger stalls of cot- 
ton smeared with carbolized vaseline 
and wear them during sleep. If prop- 
erly made, they can also be worn under 
the gloves while performing household 
tasks. Vaseline is more beneficial than 


cold cream, as it is more nourishing 
to the nail, and the carbolic acid is 
extremely healing and soothing. 

It must be plain to every one that 
when the nail is dull, brittle, splits, and 
breaks constantly, it has been robbed 
Therefore, this must 


of its natural oil. 





































































































































































































be supplied, for it is the oil that feeds 
the roots, polishes the nail, and gives 
: it a generally healthy appearance. The 
substitute for natural oil is a ten-min- 
ute bath in warm olive oil or almond 
oil, Now, the nail grows from the 
root and gets its nourishment from the 
matrix or nail bed. The oil cannot 
penetrate if the skin has been allowed 
to grow up and over the nail. This 
thickened, overgrown skin must first 
be softened in a bath of warm water, 
softened with toilet ammonia and liquid 
soap; then with an orange stick it must 
be lifted away gently and pressed back. 
It is never necessary to cut away the 
cuticle from the base of well-cared-for 
nails, but in such conditions as are now 
being considered this must be done, 
so that the underlying tissues can be 
; reached and nourished with the warm 
}oil that is fed them after they have 
{ been softened and shorn. A _ tiny 
| pledget of absorbent cotton on a finely 
| pointed orange stick may be dipped in 
| the warm oil and run around the base, 
also along the side of and under the 
| nail. 

The fact to be borne in mind is that 
the nails mrust be nourished from be- 
low. When the root is strengthened 
with oils every day, there is less likeli- 
hood of their becoming, or remaining, 
dry and brittle. Those who are no 
longer young must also remember that 
the nails, like every other tissue in the 
body, will retain their youthful bloom 
into old age if given a daily nourishing 
diet, in addition to careful manicuring. 

Brittle nails may occur on hands un- 
accustomed to manual labor. A good 
paste advised for such cases consists 
of equal parts of pitch and myrrh, or 
turpentine and myrrh, melted together 
and spread on the nails at night. It 
is to be removed in the morning with 
warm oil. When the nails are very 
soft, tender, and delicate, a paste that 
will strengthen and thicken the struc- 





“ Smith’s Magaxine 


ture is advised. Here is one for this 
purpose: 

CO OF GURNEE co éccéecovcovese ’,. 15 grams 
COORD 6 kdsccasecscs's coooe @ QeRmS 
Powdered colophony .......... . 2% grams 
NO BOON 6.58 000000000000 2% grams 
WOE IL ooh 5:bn 5 nacncsesev eens 5 grams 


Melt the oil of mastic and the white 
wax together, then add the other in- 
gredients. Stir until cool. Apply to 
the nails at night. 

What of the pernicious habit of nail- 
biting? This is often acquired in child- 
hood. When the thumb is thrust in 
baby’s mouth to lull him into the Land 
of Nod, the first tendency in this direc- 
tion may be inculcated. Children who 
show a natural inclination to thumb- 
sucking must be deterred and their in- 
terest guided elsewhere. Nail-biting 
usually is attributed to nervousness, 
and perhaps is most common in persons 
afflicted with instability of the nervous 
system. 

The scientific conception of habitual 
nail-biting is that persons so addicted 
display symptoms of degeneracy. They 
may be undersized, not always, but they 
are slow, drowsy, unreliable, and have 
defective teeth. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to correct this practice in adults, 
who much prefer their torn, deformed 
nails and stubby fingers to the most ex- 
quisite finger tips. Furthermore, be- 
sides being obnoxious to others, nail- 
biting is dangerous. The tiny bits of 
horny matter continually swallowed 
have, in more than one instance, occa- 
sioned ulcer of the stomach and also 
appendicitis. 

In adults the will to overcome the 
habit should be sufficient; for children, 
a bitter solution is daubed on the finger 
tips and allowed to dry in. The fol- 
lowing is excellent: Quinine sulphate, 
one dram; quassia, one dram; water, 
one ounce; or simply use tincture of 
quassia. It is cruel to bandage. the 
hands of little children or to strap them 
to the body, as is sometimes done for 



















the purpose of breaking a bad habit. 
It is infinitely better to observe them 
carefully and to nip an oncoming tend- 
ency in the bud. 

Now the nails require daily care and 
frequent manicuring to establish what 
beauty they possess. The care must 
be daily. Even a slight neglect is im- 
mediately apparent, for dust and grime 
will accumulate beneath the nail, and 
cuticle will grow around the base and 
sides. Beautifully cared-for nails often 
redeem an otherwise unattractive hand. 
When sadly defective, it is advisable 
to submit them to the treatment of a 
manicurist until such time as home 
treatment will suffice, as many persons 
cannot file and shape the nail success- 

fully, but can give the daily grooming 
which is imperatively required to keep 
them in desirable condition. 

An elaborate manicure set is a mat- 
ter of taste and one’s purse. Only a 

few implements are really necessary: a 
long, thin file, slender, curved nail scis- 
sors, emery boards, some orange sticks, 
a buffer, a bleach, a polishing powder, 
and rouge for tinting. 

An experienced manicure will file 

the nails the desired shape and length 
before giving them the soapy bath pre- 
liminary to removing all extraneous 
matter because the bath softens the nail 
and prevents successful filing. How- 
ever, if the nails are very brittle, they 
are apt to break on being filed unless 
softened first. The character of the 
nail must therefore determine the pro- 
cedure. 

Although a long oval is conceded to 
be the most beautiful shape, every hand, 
as stated before, has its distinct nail. 
Even those which are poorly molded 
can be coaxed into more attractive 
forms by filing the tips, after they have 
been permitted to grow out beyond the 
finger length, into a graceful curve. 
Short, stubby nails can thus be length- 
ened to give the finger tips a tapering 
effect ; so also with square nails. Never 





Concerning the Nails 


file or cut a nail straight across, as the 
sharp ends are apt to imbed themselves 
into the sides of fingers and cause con- 
siderable trouble. The nails should be 
filed, as cutting thickens them. 

After the filing, soak the fingers for 
five or ten minutes, as the condition 
requires, in warm, ammoniated, soapy 
water. Use an orange stick to remove 
all foreign matter from beneath the 
nails, and the wedge-shaped end of the 
stick to push back gently the softened 
cuticle. This will reveal the little cres- 
cent, or half moon, at the base of the 
nail. The skin can be gently lifted 
away and the stick run around and un- 
der it. 

After a while this careful, daily 
grooming trains the skin to remain in 
proper form. It is not wise to push this 
very delicate cuticle back from the nail 
with a towel, as such treatment thickens 
the flesh around the nail and it becomes 
very unsightly. 

If, however, nature has not designed 
long, filbert-shaped nails, with conspic- 
uous half moons, on individual hands, 
it is a foolish practice to press and push 
back the flesh for the purpose of ex- 
posing as much of the moon as possi- 
ble. 

The curved scissors are next used in 
manicuring to trim off all shreds and 
fragments of skin, to remove hangnails, 
after which the edges of the nail are 
smoothed carefully with an emery 
board. The beauty of the nail is de- 
pendent upon a smooth, evenly beveled 
edge, and nothing accomplishes this 
quite so well as an emery board. 

The bleaching lotion is then applied 
on a cotton-tipped orange stick. Perox- 
ide of hydrogen does fairly well. 

The following nail-cleaning liquid is 
better: Oxalic acid, one dram; rose 
water, two ounces. When the entire 
nail is stained, this liquid should be ap- 
plied with friction by means of soft 
leather or flannel. The next step is an- 
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other warm bath, scrubbing the nails 
gently with a fine, long-handled, nail 
brush. The fingers are carefully dried 
‘and the polishing begun. 
Each nail must be polished separately. 
A little of the white powder is put on 
the huffer, which is then briskly rubbed 
over the nail to bring out its luster. 
Some manicurists prefer applying the 
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powder to the nail on the palm of th 
hand, using it buffer fashion. Too 
much polishing thickens the nail. If 
the nails are not of a pink, healthy hue, 
a nail tint is then employed to secure 
the desired effect. 

The nails should be smooth and 
transparently pink, with a noticeable 
luster. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Avsert §.—As far as I-am aware, no short, 
simple treatise on the ductless glands has 
been -written—aside from the “popular” mag- 
azine articles that have been contributed by 
myself and one or two other health writers. 
The subject is too profound for general eluci- 
dation. Much work has been done in this 
field by a few scientists of the first magni- 
tude, whose names will forever be associated 
with their special researches. Their names 
will gla&ly be sent to you if you are inter- 
ested to this extent. An article will soon ap- 
pear in this department on “How to Defer 
Age.” 

X. X. X.—Contrary to your belief, the 
shape of the ear has a great deal to do with 
the sense of hearing. You must not prod the 
ear to remove soil or wax. An authority 
urges us to put nothing smaller than the el- 
bow into the ear. He also condemns the use 
of a little syringe for washing out the ear. 
Temporary loss of hearing often arises from 
accumulation of wax that has hardened; 
upon its removal the condition disappears. 

Otp Man.—True macassar oil is derived 
from the seeds of an East Indian plant, but 
this is a very scarce article and, at any rate, 
probably worthless as a hair oil and tonic. 
Various mixtures used for oiling the hair 
have been sold under this name, and the fol- 
lowing, which I am most happy to have found 
and to be able to give you, is a current for- 
mula for such mixtures, sold under the title 
of “Macassar Oil”: 

Olive oil, 32 ounces; alkanet root, 2 ounces, 
or alkannin, 75 grains; oil of lemon, 30 
drops; oil of cinnamon and oil of cloves, 
of each 20 drops; oil of rose, to drops. 

Digest the alkanet with the olive oil, strain, 
allow to cool, and add volatile oils. Cheaper 
vegetable oils may be substituted for the 
olive oil. 

Beauty Lover.—Most cosmetic waters con- 
tain mercury, which it is not advisable to 


use upon the skin when other toilet prepara- 
tions are being applied at the same time. I 
am giving you the formula for one that can 
be used freely: Emulsion of bitter almonds, 
3% ounces; borax, 1 dram; tincture of ben- 
zoin, 2 drams; rose water, 4 ounces; orange 
flower water, 4 ounces. 

Oxp-FasHIoNeD.—Changing one’s under- 
wear at bedtime is by no means a new idea. 
It is as much a matter of cleanliness as of 
health. When perfectly well it is advisable 
to wear only one’s nightrobe. Those who 
suffer from chronic ills should wear flannels 
at night, as well as by day, but night clothes 
should be distinct ‘from day clothes. 

Mrs. S.—The arrangement of the hair is 
very important at your age. As a rule, a 
pompadour is more becoming than other 
styles. Combs and barettes usually add to 
the general effect. However, each individual 
style must be carefully studied to bring out 
the best points of contour and facial ex- 
pression. Color harmonies must also be well 
thought out. Lavender and pale yellow are 
almost invariably becoming, while all the 
tints of blue show up the silvery effect of 
the hair. Jet ornaments are extremely smart 
with gray hair, but should never be used 
upon white hair. Veiled effects and pure 
white are alone permissible. 

Car F. S.—Yes, indeed, pimples and black- 
heads can be cured. When chronic, as in 
your case, the condition is called acne, and 
is then more obstinate to treatment, fre- 
quently resisting all forms of local applica- 
tion and resulting in lifelong disfigurement 
of the skin. Therefore mere lotions or oint- 
ments may be used in endless variety and 
do no good. Constitutional measures must 
be combined with ‘special local treatment, 
and if you will carry these out, you can cure 
yourself. I will gladly show you the way, if 
you will write me further, inclosing stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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“HANES? is nationally standard un- 
derwear—It will make good to you! 


ELASTIC KNIT 
UNDERWEAR. 





Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 











XTRA wear, extra warmth and extra com- 

fort are built into “Hanes” winter under- 
wear for men just as accurate time is built 
into a good watch! “Hanes” is made with 
one idea in mind—that it be the greatest 
underwear value ever sold at the price! 


Your own test will prove that it is—and it 
will also prove why our guarantee on every 
“Hanes” garment.is so broad. We know what 
goes into “Hanes”—and what “Hanes” must 
deliver to you in satisfaction! 


You can feel that thrill of contentment the 
moment you put on “Hanes” underwear! 
“Hanes” never disappoints! 


we ge heavy winter union suits and the new silk 

trimmed, full combed yarn medium weight union 
suits (carrying the yellow Hanes label) have the non- 
gaping tailored collarette and elastic knit, shape holding 
arm and leg cuffs; buttonholes last the life of the gar- 
ment; an extra gusset assures extra comfort across the 
thighs; the “Hanes” closed crotch stays closed; pearl 
buttons sewed on to stay; reinforcements strengthen 
every strain point. 

“Hanes” heavy winter weigiit Shirts have the snug- 
setting elastic knit collarette and arm cuffs. Drawers 
have an extra wide, durable 3-button satcen waist band 
that assures comfort and service. 


Hanes Union Suits for boys 


are unequalled at the price for fleecy warmth, form fit- 

ting comfort and wear-service. They are wonderful 

value because they give such extraordinary service! 
Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 


years. 2 to 4 year old sizes have drop seat. Four de- 
sirable colcs. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer's. 
If he cannot supply you, write us at once. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


pane =You'll want ho year anes Nainseok Union Seat 
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EVERYBODYS USIN 


WHITING “ADAMS BRUSHES 


A Merry~@go-round of Brushes. 
There are thousands of kinds and sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


,Your dealer sells oem or will ona 9 them for you. 
Send for Illustrated Litera 


JOHN L. WHITING * wo oJ PA ny SS. 








Boston. U. STA, 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


B ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. prarelse. cheap. 


on trial t Ne ae 
Protected 4 Uz. “bat. 
ents. Catalogu one's 
ure blanks mailed free. mend 
name a address today. 


Brooks ieglane Cos 212 D State St., Marshall, Mich. 














LO PROTECT 









Ever-ready for the emergen- 
cy—for the sore throat, the 
painful cough, the irritating 
hoarseness that comes sosud- 
denly—Piso’s should always 
be kept handy to prevent 
these little ills from growing 
big. It is good for young and 
old. Contains no opiate. 
Buy it today. 

35c¢ at your druggist’s 
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f FRE TO WEAR Let us ‘ou @ wonderful spa 
10 DAYS ling Beiimiee a without one pea 
in ad vanes: All the fire and brilliance of a perfect diamond. Be: 
ful hand made and engraved solid gold cites” Plush lined case, 
MONEY BACK IF YOU CAN TELL A ee 
FROM A GENUINE DIAMON 
Your choice of rings shown or scarf pin. at ring number, 
(For ring size send strip of paper long enough to meet over secon 
ae of ring finger.) Upon arrival deposit only $4.75 with postman, 
e guarantee to refund your money in ten days if you wantit. 
Otherwise send only $2. e a month for five months. Send no 
money—just write TODA 
















BRILNITE DIAMONDS, . s. Wabash Ave., Dept. 172, Chicago 














F R E DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Bawelten im, 
gieme ade-“the greatest discovery the 

evel will sen absolute 

a free vthla lak gold . set with a 1. 
an im dics — 65h 
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" way. no money. 
quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 
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PLEASINGLY written booklet 3 

for those near or past middle 
life. It concerns a simple, drugless treatment 
that cannot interfere with daily work or doctor’s 
care. It has delighted thousands, is prescribed 
by hundreds of physicians and indorsed by 
intelligent laymen all over the world. Nota 
book about infectious diseases but wholesome 
truth. Just say: Send me, free ofall charge, 

**PROSTATOLOGY’”? 
If depressed in spirit; if backache, sciatica or 
tender feet annoy you; if nerves are exhausted, 
if bladder weakness, gland faults and disturbed 
slumber undermine your health, you will 
bless this book. Do it now before you forget 
where you saw this notice. For complete in- 
formation be sure to mention your health fault. 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 33-D, Kirk Bldg., Steubenville, 0.— = 
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never-failing laxa- 
A tive—gentle in 
action and absolutely 
sure. They give quick, 
natural relief, and it is 


never necessary to in- 
crease the dose. 
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Genuine Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross”’ 


For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





**Bayer”’ 





Insist upon a 
‘*Bayer package,’” 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions. 


Aspirin 


introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacia 











on that Cough 


Relieve irritation instantly. It’s the men- 
thol that makes breathing easy—clears the 
air passages. Nose and throat specialists 
use menthol as a healing agent. 


Deans are as carefully compounded as a prescription, 
Use e first mentholated cough drop—just y 4 


necessary menthol. Mh sceaene pleasant, sure. 
your nearest dealer 
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\.: ast watch you want, Easy Payment 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


7 112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 
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Boas Trial 


thin model 


Yor at less than 
cents a day. 


Chain 
and Knife 
FREE 
Id filled kni 
A chain, abso. 
lutely free with 
this offer. State if 
wish aWaldemar 
ies. in cat) 
kens oF vest 








Less Than 7c a Day of 


If you are pleased when value in America, return fy 
the watch comes send ony it =s ot or eupense on and d yous /- 
$5.60 = first fe 
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—On Trial = ae 
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Vernon Props was born with deformed 
feet. When he was eleven years old he 


was brought to the McLain Sanitarium. 
Less than six month’s treatment secured 
the results shown. His mother says: 
Vernon and his father arrived home and we 
were delighted to see Vernon's feet looking so 
good. Everyone who has seen him is surprised 
to see his feet so straight. 
Mrs. R. M. Props, Box 25, Center Point, Ark. 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution Sexcnes ex- 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., 
especially as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, “Deformities and Par- 
alysis”; also “*Book of References,” free. 
Write for them. 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


0331 





“Good Bye, Boys!” 


“Today I dropped in for a last word with the 
boys at the office. And as I saw Tom and Dave 
there at the same old desk it came to me sud- 
denly that they had been there just so the day I 
came with the firm four years ago. 


‘When I started here I was put at a desk and 
iven certain routine things todo. But aftera 
ew months I began to realize that I was nothing 
asad ae machine—doing things that anyone 
could do. 


“So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a spare time 
pane f course that would give me special training for our 
work. Why, do you know, it gave me a whole new interest 
in our business? Ina few months I was given more respon- 
sibility and more money. Since then I’ve had three in- 
creases, six months ago I was put in charge of my depart- 
ment, and now my big chance has come—I’m to be manager 
of our Western branch at %, 00a year! It just shows what 
spare time training will do.” 


If you want to make more money, show your employer 
you’re trying to be worth more money. If you want a bigger 
job, show him you're willing to prepare for it. 

There’s a simple easy way to doit. For 29 years the International 

orrespondence Schools have been training men and women right 
in their own homes whenever they had a little time to spare. More 
than two million have stepped up in just this way. More than 130,000 
are studying now. Ten thousand are starting every month. 

Can you afford to sat another priceless hour pass without finding 
out what the I. C. S. can do for you? Here is all we ask—without 
cost, without obligating. yourself in any way, mark and mail this 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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Surveying and } Typist 
MINE FOREMAN a ENGtNRER Cert. Battie AaB 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine gineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Archi | Draf Common School Subjects 
Donceste, Builder Mathematics 
Structural Enginee CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or entirely 
cured bythe PhiloBurt Method. 
The 40,000 cases successfully 
treated in our experience of 
over nineteen years is absolute 
proof of this statement. 
No matter how serious your 
pn deformity, no matter what treat- 
INow Hear ments you have tried, think of 
” the thousands of sufferers this method has 
Clearly You, Too, Can Hear ! made well and happy. We will provethe value 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have teenies Se of the Philo Burt ethodin your own case. 
the wonderful results obtained from 1e, ° 7 

“Acousticon,” we feel perfectly safe > urging The Philo Burt Appliance 

‘very deaf person, without a penny of expense 7 ° 

and atheele at our risk, to accept the on 30 Days Trial 

° goon why you should not accept our 

1921 Acousticon reason wi y you should not accept our 

For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL The photographs here 


oO! 
show Sool light # Cool elastic and easily 































No Deposit—No Expense adjustab le the e Philo Burt ‘Appliance is — 
uring 

Just write saying that you are hard of hearing and will Ow erent from the o! 0) 
try the ‘‘Acousticon.’”’ The trial will not cost you one plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
cent, for we even pay delivery charges weakened or deformed spines it 
WARNI G There is no good reason why every brings mediaterelief even in 

one should =, i liberal a the serious cases. You owe it to 
trial offer as we do, so do not send money for any in- 
strument for the deaf until you neve ee dl hs ti daa qureelt pric hg investigateit thorou ofa. 
The ‘‘Acousticon’’ has improvements and patented features 
which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what you have Ho day —¥-- ys -y® 
tried in the past send for your free trial of the ‘‘Acousti- describe the nature and iS Godey ond 


con’’ today and convince yourself—you alone to decide. your trouble as fully as possible so 
Dictograph Products Corp. we can give youdefinite information. 

1442 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. PHILO BURT CO. 
Jamestown, 


105-20dd Fellows Temple - 








¥. 
























liquid is the triumph of modern science, which has 
produced a true restorer. 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
- We prove the truth of these statements with a 
trial bottle, sent free if you fill out and mail in the 
coupon. Full directions and a special application 
comb come with it. Try it on a single lock—then 
get a full sized bottle from your druggist or direct 
from us. Don’t accept imitations. 


You Want More Money i 


vou want one a the big jobs listed above. You 
wan salary. You want * 





how?" There is no secret formula for success. You will be 
surprised how easy it is to get ahead, once you are shown 
how. Check the job you want, send us the coupon and we will 


psec Position to Rene permanent. You say: “Of course I do, but q 





f } Pack the JobYou i | 
i * 
i Explain how f can qualify for positions checked: i 
« eee L 
* 000 to $15,000 aT $5.00010818,000 © 
4 Building Contractor Mechanical Engineer | 
000 to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
Automobile oi sol a slonee Shop Superintendent 
’ $3,000 to $7,000 
aaa $700 @ 
32.800 te $4,000 $4000 te $10,000 
Civil Gniaese Steam Engineer 
° ‘ $5,000 to $18,000 ‘ $2,000 to $4,000 
tructural En; ° Cc 
, is nghncer ag ‘oreman’ * Course oiaae 2 Tk 
= - . Business Manager ... Photoplay Writer 
‘ 5,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to $10,000 
ood-b e to Gra Hair! 4 ¢...Cer. Pab. Accountant Sanitary Sateeer 
G y y . — 000 to $15,000 $2,000 to $5,000 @ 
° - PRE: and Auditor Telephone Engineer “ 
Here’s the way to stop it 500 to $7,000 $2,500 to $5,000 = 
ares f. 7 Draftsman aoe: Dest er «+. Telegraph Ragincer | 
This way is easy, quick and sure, and it * Sieceit By 4,000 ts $2,500 to $5,000 e 
works a transformation. You simply comb aver ngincer cee atacees 
a clear, colorless liquid through your hair— 8 General Education Fire Insurance Expert { 
in from 4 to 8 days the gray disappears and 4 tn one your $3,000 to $19,000 4 
the natural color returns. This colorless § iia... ee eee AP ee 
i 
; 
{ 

















Mary =~ Gold 410 < Gold Bids.. 0 Bt. Paul. Minn. explain, without obligation to you, how to get the job you want. 
[Presse me one “FREE Trial b bottle of 3 of Mary T. Goldman's 8 Hair C Color i iq DEPT. G*2192 | 
oo oe wee Sp Comb. Iam not obligated in any way by accepting i : 
i” The natural color of my hair is i MERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
i black .. jet black —.. dark brown... i cCAGO 
medium brown... .-. light brown.....-.... 
j Name. Street a 
1 Town Co. Gute 1 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements ~ 
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ORK, in homes or 
factory, means dust. 


W 


Luden’s make 
work easier. 
Clear nose 
and throat. 


Always good for coughs 

and colds—pure menthol 

and eleven other ingre- 

dients make them so. 
WM. H. LUDEN 

In Reading, Pa., Since 1881 














Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


ean, Olntmen Tal 25c. everywhere. Sampl 
cou of Outicure’Laberateries, Dept D, Maiden, Mass. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I can hoor. pn with the MORLEY 
PHO ’ Itisinvisible, weight- 
less, go inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
to how and why the MORL EY 


















pea oni IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and a eeqpped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They iny Megaphones, 
Cannot be seen when worn. "Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 





IONE affords relief. Over holly Denrayee Natural, Prem. to put in, 
one hundred thousand sold. easy to take we t. Are B scat Comforts In- 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. Goumedlerineeedareia, 








> OQ. LEONARD 
705th Avenue + © New York Cig 








Send for Free Lo 


at 
There are 128 illustrated pages of be Watches, Jewelry, etc 
Whatever you select will bes sent, all charges paid. You see and ex. 
amine article right in your is. If satisfied pay one- 
fifth purchase price and keep it; balance in 8 equal monthly payments. 
W. h = bargains in 
atc eS 25 r guaranteed 
watches = ee 


a Month 
SOND S$ ACCEPTED 


, ”AOFTIS BROS. & C0., The National Credit Jewelers 


108 N. STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Five years ago he was a subordinate. Today 
he is dictating policies in a large corporation. 
Some of his former mates say it was luck—others 
talk of favoritism—but the records of LaSalle 
Extension University show it was training which 
put this man into an officership. He saw that 
training was all he needed to me from the high 
stool in the outer office to the big mahogany desk 
in the private room. He realized that the only 
men who are ‘‘held down’”’ are the ones who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle 
Coupon 

This man got his start by sending a coupon 
like the one below. It brought him complete in- 
formation about the LaSalle plan of training un 
der experts during spare time—a plan which or 
ganizes and simplifies the know edge and ex: 
perience of hundreds of the country’s best busi- 
ness authorities. Along with this information 
came evidence—copies of hundreds of letters— 
from men who also were formerly in subordinate 
positions but who had been advanced thru LaSalle 
training. He enrolled, got this training and 
quickly won promotion. 


This Training for Every: 
Ambitious Man 


LaSalle experts have helped more than 250,000 
ambitious men to get the specialized knowledge 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 265-R 
Please send me catal 
low. Alsoa copy of your 
Cor ACCOUNTANCY; 
Panag m for ions as Audi- 
» Comptroller, | Public Ac- 
Cost 


PERSONNEL & EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT 
Training | on Employers, iem- 





cotant, oo Execu- 
ee tives, fndustrial 
H MODERN FOREMANSHIP 
[ltraining tor Bar;L1.B.Degree. C}ODERN FOF direction and 
COMMERCIAL LAW: handling of industri: ‘ces 
Reading, Reference Consul- —for Foremen, Sub-Foremen, 
tation ice for Business Men. Con ors, Shop Superin- 
oS ag ey tendents, ete. 
j~- =k for position of Head Oo NDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT EFFICIENCY: Train- 


BANKING. ‘AND FINANCE: 
in Ba in Banks and Financial Instica: 





for Prod <item Man 
pt lan el 
— mo metas training I in the 
48 factors of efficien 


Present Positi 





and i information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X be- 
k, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion In One;”’ all without obligation to me. 








which commands the high salaries. Every 
more than 50, 000 new members enroll. An 
‘Big Business” is constantly complaining of the 
scarcity of men qualified for executive positions, 


LaSalle gives every man the chance to train for advance 
ment. It enrolls young fellows just beginning their career 
it gives a new,impetus to the man a ly started. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 


In your leisure time at home you get the benefit of the com. 
bined knowledge of noted business authorities in the kind @ 
work for which you wish to qualify. 


Every problem, lecture, lesson text and special article you 
receive is based upon the actual experience of an authority 
pre-eminent in that particular subject. Every point is mate 
clear and easy to understand. Any person of average ability 
and education can take up and successfully follow a LaSalle 
course in specialized business training. 


Records Made by LaSalle Trained Men 


From 50 to 2,000 or more studénts and graduates can he 
found with many of the largest corporations such as Standard 
Oil Co., Pennsylvania System, Ford Motor Co., International 
Harvester Co., U. S. Steel, Swift & Co., ete., while many 
other important business organizations have from 50 to 100 @ 
more occupying positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


Send the coupon. Mark it to indicate the course which par 
ticularly interests a and you = receive full informatio 
about the LaSalle blem Method of training, the moderate 

cost and our easy terms. We will also send free our famow 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” a book that has been 
an inspiration to more than 250,000 ambitious men. Send fa 
your copy now. 

Which course shall we tell you about? 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ciiraieing MANAGEMENT: 
denial, Se for Official, Mana- 
| Bales and Executive 


BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- CEFFEcTIVE s1 SPEAKING: 
ING: Training for Resitions as Training in the art of forcefal, 
dent, Mail Sales Di- Soctive “ee for Ministers, 

rector, and executive letter- Salesm 

writing positions Politician jans, Claben 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — Cc. P COA' ACHING FOR AD- 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: VaNceD ACCOUNTANTS: 
ing of positions ae Hai pares for Board aed 

a I al Traffic Man- Institute Exami 


inations. 
Cycoeenenncra. SrANtaty 
Training for position as For 


er, 5 
[BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
it with Spa 
tries. 


Teaining for Business \Corres- 


Corresponden: 
pondents and Copy Writers. 


Se eocekion coun 


Addrea 
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Brings Hartman’s Elegant 7-piece Suite 


Richly Upholstered Backs and Seats, Beautiful New Design 
Without doubt the greatest bargain in Mission furniture. Sent for only $1 down and 

on 30 days free trial. If notsatisfied, send it back and we will refund the $1 and pay 
freight both ways. If youkeep it, pay balance, only $3.00 monthly—over ayeartopay. 


Take Over a Full Year to Pay 


This splendid suite consists of large Arm Rocker, 
Arm Chair, Sewing Rocker, Side Chair, Library Table, Upholstered 
Tabourette and Book Blocks—all beautifully finished, Seats and Backs 
fui in a rich shade of brown, neatly waxed. Very massive and well braced 
—very durable. Rocker and chairs seats and backs are eau uphoistered in imitation 
Ss pise by ppt leather, well padded for comfort. Rears of backs are also upholstered 

with sa fas front. Chairs and tableareseton “‘domes of silence.”” Rocker 
and Arm o Chair about seinches high and have seats19x19in. Backs 22in. fromseat. Sewing 

“Ex and Side Chair cug ti atin, ie sents 16x16 i 2. ‘lees ae from seat. ; 

La Ax ibrary Table, stands 30 inc 
xtra rge high; legs 2 inches s P: 
quare ‘aneled 

Table ends and roomy bookshelf. Tabourette top, 10x10 ju HARTMAN. Furniture & ‘Carpet et Co. 



























suenee. nae 16inches. Book Blocks large and 3913 Wentworth Ave jept. Chicago 
. thout Fed (fully boxed,‘*knocked down’’ Enclosed find $1. Send the? 1-Piece 308 Room Suite 
save rom Chicago warehouse or factory in § No. 110CMA\I5 as described. I am to have 30 days’ trial. 


weight about 180 pounds. If not nes A will ship it back and you will refund my 
only $1 down. $3.00 $1 and pay freight both ways. If I keep it, I will pay 
The great free 432 page Cat- $3.00 per month ‘intil the price, $39.95, is paid. 
alog offers you choicest styles 













and bargains in rugs, noleum, Stoves, NAMC..ccccccccces Pree TIE ee eee er eee er 
watches, dishes, machines, sewing machines, 
aluminum ware, phonographs, eas > Re py pacerenese. toys mt = aeay Address = 
monthly payment terms. 30 day | eccccccccccces ercescesececcccccoconescccesoceescees 
R. F. D...... eccccccccces eccccccccces Box No ovcece 


HARTMAN iiiiate & cites co. 


Copyrighted. 1921, by Hartman's, Chicago TOWD. ccccccccccccccccccccccces ee ETT err 





Growing up with 


_COLGATE'S 


A wise mother judges not only by height 
and weight, but by general health. And 
there the faithful care of the teeth plays a 
large part. That is why her children prow 
up with Colgate’s—the safe, sane, de. 
dentifrice. Do yours? 


icious 


Regular tooth brushing is a treat, not a 
task, with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 








